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MODULAR EQUIPMENT, steo! TECHINI- tical answers to questions relating to 
PLAN, offers ready solution to the cramped space inefficient arrange 
library's problems of space utiliza- ment, expanding needs, moderniza 
tion, Hexibility, comfort and efficiency tion, as well as planning equipment 


of workers and patrons arrangements for new libraries 


were 1S A Wealth of suggestions, help- PECHINIPLAN installa 
ful ideas bearing on many. of tions have won enthusiastic praise 
the vexatious situations confronting from the users of this engineered 


idministrators Her ire prac- modular equipment, 


PLEASE OUTLINE your problems or 
interests; we shall then send your copy 
of the TECHNIPLAN Book promptly, 
and make the services of our library 
specialists available to you, without 


GLOBE-WERNICKE 
obligation, of course. 
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Virginia Meta! Products, Inc., large, modern Unmatched engineering skills and experience of 
plant in Orange, Virginia for production of Virginia Metal Products, Inc. gives you great- 
library equipment, comprises 170,000 sq. ft. est benefits in new construction or remodeling. 


Bring your 
library equipment 
planning problems 

to VMP 


Clean sweeping lines of VMP library equipment 
are the ultimate in functional beauty. 


@ You find VMP library stacks, equipment and con- 
t k veyors in the newest, most modern libraries, large and 
«++. tO make ‘ee small. To secure greatest benefits in new library con- 
" Ae struction or library remodeling, utilize the unmatched 
your new library skill and experience of Virginia Metal Products. You 
-- will make your new library more functional, 
more functional, & more beautiful for substantially less money. 


FREE: Colorful library bookstack equipment 
more beautiful... te catalog. Gives complete information on shelves, 
Se ae stacks, carrels, seminar study rooms, conveyors, 
for substantially go file systems, and accessories. Yours without obli- 
i gation. Just write “library catalog” on letterhead or 
less money ! ey card, and mail today. Virginia Metal Products, Inc., 

Dept. CRL-4, Orange, Virginia 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS, INC. 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Mov- 
able Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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SPECTROCHIMICA 
ACTA 


Full Size Reprint Now Ready 


Volume |, 1939-1941 $20 
Volume Il, 1941-1944 $20 


We have reprinted these volumes 
of the international research journal 
SPECTROCHIMICA ACTA to enable 


libraries to complete their holdings, 


Store TWICE as many books : 


in your present floor space : 
with STOR-MOR book drawers 


These smooth-operating, space-saving 2 
drawers, spanning every other range aisle, 3 
now enable you to increase your present § 
book storage capacity by as much as { 
114%. Ames Stor-Mor Book Drawers are 3 
easily installed, using the uprights of # 
your present freestanding or multi-tier 3 
Steel shelving, or by making complete ¢ 
installation for new buildings. Drawers ¢ 
are adjustable and freely interchangeable § 
with regular shelves. 


Our helpful illustrated folder will show you $ 
how compact storage using Stor-Mor Book 3 
Drawers can substantially increase your j 
storage space. Write for a copy today. 


W.R.AMES CO. 


Established 1910 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION 
150 Hooper Street, San Francisco 7, California 


and to assist those who have only 
recently begun to subseribe to this 
journal. Both volumes have been out 
of print and unobtainable since the 


war, 


Also available: 


Volume Ill, 1948 $16.80 
Volume IV, 1950-1952 $20.00 
Volume V, 1952 $16.00 
Volume VI (current vol.) $16.00 


Contributions are in English, French 
and German, with summaries in 
English. A detailed prospectus, in- 
corporating the index to volumes 
| and Il, is available on request. 


Lange, Maxwell & Springer, Inc. 


122 East 55 Street New York 22 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


FREESTANDING STEEL LIBRARY SHELVING + MULTI-TIER 
BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION - BOOKSTACK ACCESSORIES 
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WIESBADEN, GERMANY 
Founded 1872 
Direct service on all German language 


books and periodicals from Europe. 


Farmington Plan agent for West and 
East Germany. 


‘ders and inguivies ave invited on both 


new and out of-print material. 


For economy, speed, and accuracy, 
use your German agent for German 
publications. 
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FOR COMPLETE 
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(over 100 Reference Books) 
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F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis St. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Lib ary Service Since 1886 


From THE SHOE STRING PRESS 
New Titles 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH by 
Richard Henry Dana, Jr. Ed. by Robert F. 
Metzdorf . . . Introduction by Norman Holmes 
Pearson. 


$2.50 


“This is an important contribution to the history 
of XIX century American literature and publish 
ing. It gives in full the author’s own account of 
the writing and publishing of his masterpiece, Two 
Years Before the Mast.” Antiquarian Bookman 


xii, 11%p. Index cl. (ist ed.) 


JOHN BUCHAN, 18751940. BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY by Archibald Hanna, Jr. 
Index cl $3.00 


“Probably the main value of Mr. Hanna's book lies 
in the impression it will give of the astonishing 
range and depth of John Buchan’s work to those 
who may think of him only as the writer of some 
adventure stories.’ Times Literary 


xi, 1435p 


entertaming 
Supplement 


THE MULTI-STATE SYSTEM OF AN. 


CIENT CHINA by Richard L. Walker. 


xiv, 135p. cl 


Study of an age strikingly parallel to 
today. Prof. Walker discusses balance « 
disarmament, collective security, international law, 


da “league of nations” in Ancient China 


‘shoe string reprints’ 


AN EPISTLE IN VERSE, OCCASIONED 
BY THE DEATH OF JAMES BOSWELL 
.. . by Rev. Samuel Martin. Introduction by 
Robert F. Metzdorf. 


(22p! fac. Stitched, in printed wrappers 


This poem was written by a schoolmate of Boswell's 
ind tells many interesting facts about the great 
biographer and what his contemporaries thought of 
him, 


$2.00 


THE KING OF SCHNORRERS by Israel 
Zangwill. Reprint of 1893 ed. with essay On 
Jewish Humor by Bernard Schilling. 


xxxvi, 1564p. el 


$4.00 


This novellette by the great Zionist is a master 
piece of Jewish humor. It is analysed by Professor 
Schilling who writes with grace and insight about 
Zangwili’s fabulous hero 


THE SOCIAL SOURCES OF DENOMINA- 
TIONALISM by H. Richard Niebuhr. Re- 
print of 1929 edition. 
Wip. Index. el $4.00 

ong out of print, this book remains basic to the 

study of the sociology of religion 
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Table, supplied by Library Bureau. The LB tables 
and chairs at the right are nearly 20 years old, vet they 


A first floor view of the beautitul, new James Wheelock 


Clark Library at Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. In 
Atlas Case and Periodical Index blend pertectly with the finish of the new furniture 


the center, the neu 


Beauty on a Budget 


Most colleges are dollar-counters these days. Russell Sage College had to 


wateh expenses carefully when planning its new library. Here’s how they 


solved their problem, in the words of Miss Margaret R. Meyer, Librarian: 


“In planning for new furniture and equipment, economy was paramount. 


This problem was immensely simplified because the Library Bureau tables 


and chairs in the old building were attractively finished. Moreover, all this 


furniture, some of it twenty years old, was usable; the chairs were in excel- 


lent condition, and the tables sound, although tops needed refinishing. The 


newly purchased equipment has all been supplied in an attractive finish 


lighter than the old furniture. but blending perfectly.” 


Investing in the Future 


Library Bureau equipment is built to be both useful and beautiful ten, 


twenty, even fifty years hence, reducing replacement cost to the vanishing 


point. And when you expand, Library Bureau can always supply you with 
furniture that blends perfectly with what you already have. For complete 


details on Library Bureau quality furniture write for free Catalog LBOO4. 
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Need more 
BOOK SPACE? 


Here are some of the ways you can find it, 
with counter height, double faced Shelving. 
As Attractive Islands 


To Partition Corners 


To Form Aisles 


One original and one additional section. Each ! 


section, 3 feet wide, 3'2 feet high, 16 inches Made of quarter sawed oak in light or dork 


deep. Book capacity of each section 150 books, finish and selected maple in light (blond) 
or mellow maple finish. Immediate delivery. 


75 on each side. Add more sections os you 
aced them. Write for prices and additional information. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Standard Library 
Furniture 


A Century And A Half of 
Bookbinding Craftsmanship 


The library bookbinding departments of three of America’s 
long established library bookbinders. ... New Method Book 
Bindery, Inc., Jacksonville, Illinois Monastery Hill Bind 
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METHOD, INC. to bring you the very finest 
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“In the Presence of the Schollars” 


Mearns is assistant librarian for 


Mr. 


American Collections, Library of Conaress. 


I’ Is GOOD to be in North Carolina. It is 
in North Carolina be 


cause this State, a region of the muses, pro 


thrice vood to be 


vides a convenient mailing address for that 
itinerant, our foremost poet; because this 
state, with its genius for incitement to 
derring-do, compels the discovery of the 
South by that itinerant, our foremost edito 
rial-explorer; and finally, because this State, 
possessed of rich reserves of the ingredients 
of a compost-heap, offers asylum to, and is 
the retreat of, that itinerant, our toremost 
librarian. ‘lo shelter, however precariously 


and momentarily, but simultaneously, a 
Sandburg, a Daniels, and a Lydenberg its to 
exalt a portion of the earth. 

But this experience is the more memo- 
rable for me because in my remote and dis- 
solute youth, I was vhost fora candidate for 
vour highest office. ‘The themes, as I re- 


member them, were exclusively patriotic, 
which explains why, when he had misplaced 
the address for Labor Day, my patron fished 
out and repeated, without the audience 
heing conscious of his duplicity, the stirring 
lines he had already intoned on the Fourth 


oft July. His 


simple, for, whatever the subject, his single 


formula was commendably 


injunction would be: “include a paragraph 
on the wonders of Southern Womanhood.” 
Looking back, it is strange that those juve- 
nile effusions were not enough to prevent his 
election. | could write with more convic 


tron now. 


By DAVID C. MEARNS 


* 


When selfishly, unfeelingly, gloatingly, I 
first accepted your now-repentant president's 
invitation to invade this austere and innocent 
front parlor, | was inclined to concoct a dis- 
course along historical lines. If only the 
sources are obscure enough and the sentences 
sufficiently sententious, history provides an 
excellent mask for ignorance, and the op 
elaborate foot-notes are 


With this laudable 


purpose in view, I spent several afternoons 


portunities tor 


admirable and endless. 


idly turning over manuscripts in great port 
“The North 


In the main, this quest was 


folios, lettered Carolina 


Miscellany.” 
vain, but in the course of futility I came 
upon a document which arrested my atten- 
tion. I am still in custedy, for that foxed 
and vellowed leaf is dated November 6th, 
1848, and relates how learning lighted on 
a school at Pisgah, situated in your Gaston 
County. ‘This is the text of that terrifying 


document: 


Articles of agreement in 22 Sde School 
destrict Between Charles L. Thomison 
as teacher & Enoch MeNair Francis Battie 
& Alexander Weer Committee in Said 
Schooll Destrict Ar 1 The Said Charles 
L.. Thomison doath bind Himself to teach 
by the month at thirteen dollars Per month 
the afore Said Thomison doath Bind Him 
Self to teach all the Branches Required 
By the Schooll acts to be taught in Common 
Schools 

Ar 2 The Enoch MeNair Francis 
Battie & Weer doath 
them Selves to pay to The Said Charles L 
Sum of Dollars 


per month by giving him an Order on the 


Ss ud 
Alexander bind 


‘I homison the thirteen 
Cheareman of Common Schools 
Ar Lhe 
cloasing the School At the end of any one 


May 


teacher has the privelepe ot 


month or the Committee Cloase at 


the end of am month the See 
\r 4 School to 


it the 


proper 
ommence in the morning 
hour & a half 


ind Cloase one hour 


Sun one high one 


hour at intermision 
by Sun Ser 
Ar 5 All 
over hitteen Years oald who tr the 
Said School Shall Be 
by Teacher & Committee 

Ar 6 None ot the 
Exclude the Smaller 


benefit of the fire 


Schollars coming to this School 


rules ot xpeled 
| hollars Shall 

Schollars trom the 
Right ny Ben of 
any other privlege belonging to then n 


Said School 


\r 7 Thair Shall be no Swareing rastling 
nor Tale bareing Dureing Said School 
Ar 8 Thair is to be no immorall conduct 
neither By ‘Teacher Nor committee in the 
presence ot The Schollars dureing the 


thove mentioned School 


Now, tor all I know, committeemen and 
teachers may be permitted their peceadilloes 
as they are conducted in shuttered 


oft-duty, 


lony 


privacy ind out of hours. But not 
hibrarians—we belong to the Glass-House 
We ire forever 


We must be cir umispect 


Giang! “in the presence of 
the s hollars. 
or else. 


Blades told 


“ hic h ifes our qu indary in reverse: 


The inexhaustible a legend 


In the year 1439 | wrote William! two 
Miinerite triars, who had all their lives 
collected hooks died In wcordance with 


popular beliet, they were at once conductes 


before the heavenly tribunal to hear their 
doom, taking with them two asses laden 
with books At Heaven's gate the porter 


Whe me came ve? The Nl 


demanded 


norites replied ‘From a monastery of St 
Francis.” ‘Oh! said the porter, ‘then St 
Francis shall be your judge So that saint 


was summoned, and at sight of the triars 
demanded who they were 
mi why they had brought so many books 

they 


them We are Mnorites 


ind we have brought these 


ind their burden 


with 
humbly replied 
tew books with us as a solatium in the new 


Jerusalem And you, when on earth 
practiced the good they teach?’ sternly 
demanded the saint, who read their char 
wters at a glance Their taltering reply 


und the blessed saint at once 


was sufhcient 


Lao 
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passed judgment as tollows: Insomuch as 


seduced by foolish vanity, and against your 


vows of have amassed this 


multitude ot books 


poverty vou 
ind thereby and there 
broken 


now sen 


tor have neglected the duties and 
the rules of your Order, you are 
read books tor ever and 


tenced to your 


ever in the fires of Hell Immediately, a 


rearing noise filled the air, and a flaming 


which friars and 


isses 


chasm opened, in 
and books were suddenly engulphed 


For having been diverted from their spit 
itual exertions, it was no doubt proper that 
the monks were condemned for all eternity 
But books, 
ire, temporally at 

He should re 
He should know 


With some temerity 


to the Cjreat Books program. 
ladies 


least 


and ventlemen. 
a librarian’s business. 
spect, honor, revere them. 

something about them. 
| venture to suyyvest that he should occasion 
ally even have patience enough to look at 
them. And if he would serve an earthly 
penance and thereby assure himself a para 
there is neither 


where print, nor 


dise 
readers, the librarian should piously bring 
himself, trom time to time, to read a’book. 
For the librarian is “in the presence of the 
schollars,” and the “schollars” are uneasy. 


Theis 


the librarian decided that he had a protes 


suspicions were aroused when first 


ston; those continue to mount ; 


there are moments nowadays when the 
librarian, oilean and wrench in hand, inter 
rupts his tinkering and wonders forlornly 
what has happened to him. 

Warnings of popular disfavor came early. 
In the Eighteen-Eighties, Victoria’s subject. 
rederich 


In an @ssay 


Harrison expressed a veneral 


in which he wrote: 


Our human ta ulties ina our mental 


torces are not enlarged simply by multiply 
img our materials of know ledge ind our 
Telephones 


tacilities tor communication 


Pantoscopes, steam-presses 


itter 


rophones 
ind ubiquity engines in general may 
ill, leave the poor human brain panting and 
throbbing under the strain of its appliances 


no bigger and no stronger than the brains of 
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the men who heard Moses speak, and saw 
Aristotle and Archimides pondering over 
worn rolls ot crabbed manuscript. 
(jutenberg or Watt can 


i tew 
Lntil some new 
invent a machine tor magnityving the human 
mind, every tresh apparatus tor multiplying 
ts work is a tresh strain on the mind, a 
new realm tor it to order and to rule 
But ah! the ipparatus Was lovely ; it was 
an end in itself; the caution went unheeded. 


Phen 


divine, Gerald Stanley Lee, with his genius 


halt a century avo, a New Enyland 


tor opprobrium, put the so-called “modern” 


Wrote 


librarian squirmingly on the spor. 


Dr. Lee: 


‘They (the modern librarians| are not 
really down in 
hooks. One « 


persistently 


their hearts true to the 


in hardly help feeling vaguely, 
having them 


resenttul over 


thout presiding over the past. One never 


catches them—at least I never do—torget 


ting themselves. One never comes on one 
‘They seem to be servants— 


They 


a library as a 


loving a book 
most of them-——book chambermaids 
do not care anything about 
library They just seem to be going around 
remembering rules in it. 
made other unkind accusa 


And Dr. Lee 
tions. declaring that ‘So far as | can get at 
he seems to have decided 


his mind at all 


that his mind (any librarian’s mind) is a 
kind of pneumatic-tube, or carrier system 

tor shoving immortals at people.’ Dr. 
Lee went on to say that ‘Any higher or more 
thorough use for a mind, such as being a 
kind of spirit of the books for people, making 
a kind of spiritual connection with them 
down underneath, does not seem to have o 
curred to him.’ But Dr. Lee conceded that 
‘As a sort of pianola or aeolian attachment 
i mechanical contrivance 


tor a library, as 


tor making a comparatively ignorant man 
draw pertectly enormous harmonies out of 
it (which he does not care anvthing about), 
t modern librarian helps.’ 

In the same year, a 


‘That was in 1902. 


vouth in the Academi Department ot 
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Brooklyn's Polytechnic Institute (his name 
William Warner Bishop) 


protested so harsh a judgment, writing that 


was indirectly 
‘A librarian who is not a lover of books is 
indeed a sorry specimen of his kind,’ and in 
sisting that ‘librarianship does not consist in 


And 


the voungster, with that unerring instinct 


standard sizes and pneumatic tubes.’ 


that has made him always an elder states- 
man, posed a rhetorical question: ‘May we 
not find in the spirit of the bibliophile one of 
the bonds which shall hold firmly toyether 
the members of our calling now rapidly dit 
terentiating to such a degree that we are 
obliged to flock by ourselves in a yearly in 
creasing number of sections ?’ 


It is interesting but futile to speculate on 


what might have happened had anyone read 
Dr. Bishop's essay and had had the hardi 


hood to act upon an excellent suggestion. 
But, so far as my findings go, it received no 
attention whatever. Instead... 

We find in the ‘Twenties a distinguished 
colleague, overwhelmed with the number ot 
books which came under his care, averring 
His lis 
friend, Francis Hud 


\l rf. Huddleston 


thought it would have been more true had 


‘the librarian who reads is lost.’ 
tener, my lamented 


dleston, did not ayree. 


he said, “The librarian who does not read 
will be found out.’ 
Actually, of course, he was found out 
long ago; but by some miracle of selt-delu 
sion he is either unaware of his exposure or 
completely immune to its implications. 
When, in the of The 


Quarterly, Randolph Adams, the irreplace 


pages Library 
able, added librarians to fire, water, vermin 


dust, housemaids, collectors, children and 
other enemies of books, he credited an east 
ern member of the guild, with having made, 
in 1935, the bland pronouncement: ‘Book 
loving is no doubt a noble Passion, praise 
worthy in business men and other amateurs 
but out of place in the temperament of the 


librarian.’ 
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Even so decorous and decorative a spirit 
as Larry Powell was recently obliged rue- 
fully to admit: ‘It has been my experience 
that many of the present generation of 
library administrators are hardly more than 
literate.’ 

And Manchester's Louis Stanley Jast, 
put the finishing touches on the indictment 
when he told an audience at Birmingham: 
‘We speak of a man of the world, meaning 
a man who is easily at home in any society 
in which he finds himself. The librarian 
must be equally at home in the world of 
ideas.” But, continued Dr. Jast: “The things 
that so many of them don’t know, don't 
want to know, maybe aren't capable of 
knowing, are staggering.’ Dr. sup- 
posed ‘that modern mechanized and unduly 
stressed you ational educ ation is responsible, 
together with the revolt against the old 
fashioned discipline.’ 

There you have it, ladies and gentlemen. 
Is the charge well-founded? Have we. 
thoughtlessly but deliberately, changed a 
rather lovely, personal art, compounded of 
imagination, pertinacity, initiative, and the 
exhilarating joy of the search into a grim 
and selfless technology? Have we forfeited 
the fertile fields of bibliography to the bar 
barians who call themselves documentalists ? 
Have those heathens, Mini and Magni, pros 
elyted us to their strange cult where per 
versely invisibility is held benign and every 
thing must be reduc ed before it can revain 
Wholesome dimensions? Have we replaced 
memory and ingenuity with electric scanners 
Are our libraries become 


a cordance 


and magic eves? 
no more than intellectual garages? 
we practice our craft only in 


with strict, inflexible and anointed pro 


cedures? Have centralized cataloging and 


automatic accession processes removed us to 


an unlettered world? Have we surren 


dered our prerogatives to the druystore 


clerk behind the counter of paperbacks? If 
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we have, ours is a wretched plight indeed. 

I do not disregard the plethora of print. 
I have grown old in acres of arrearage. | 
am not insensible to the problem of dealing 
daily with accretions of hundreds and thou 
sands of books. But there is a maxim to the 
effect that ‘if you can’t lick 'em, jine ’em.’ 
This I would paraphrase: if you can’t list 
‘em, read ‘em! 

Leigh Hunt described our quandary when 
he wrote: “The idea of an ancient library 


perplexes our sympathy by its map-like 


volumes, rolled upon cylinders. Our imag 
ination cannot take kindly to a yard of wit. 
or to thirty inches of moral observation. 
rolled up like linen in a draper’s shop.’ He 
was right. Unless we are resolved to resist 
the tendency, books in quantity lose their in 
dividual identities and become mere com 
modities, comparable to so many cans of 
soup on a market counter. 


This Hunt 


read in public, 


was a man who hated ‘to 
and in strange company.’ 
Carlyle suffered acutely from what he called 
‘Museum headache.’ 


ment discourages us trom obedience to our 


Perhaps our environ 


precepts. 

But there have been those whom books 
My Lord Bishop of that 
Richard De Bury, old 


philobiblon himself, exclaimed, ‘Oblivions 


did not appall. 
other Durham, 
would overcome us had not God provided 
for mortals the remedies of books.’ Another 
man of passion, Casanova, when wearied of 
more muscular exercise, graciously became 
librarian at Dux. 

It was Charles Lamb, you remember. 
who enquired why have we not ‘a grace be 
fore Milton—a grace before Shakespeare—a 
devotional exercise proper to be said before 


And Thack 


eray, in one of the charming Roundabout 


reading the Fairy Queen?’ 


Papers tollowed suit when he wrote: 


have seen the 


Wh if peace 


Many Londoners—not all 
British Museum Library 
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what truth, what beauty, what 
happiness tor all, what generous kindness 


what love 


tor you and me, are here spread out! It 
seems to me one cannot sit down in that 
place without a heart tull of grateful rev 
erence. | own to have said my grace at 
the table 
this my F nglish birthright, treely to partake 
ot these bountiful books, and to speak the 


truth I find there 


and to have thanked heaven tor 


Perhaps, after all, there is something to be 
said for the institutions to which we belong. 
But how, ladies and gentlemen, how are we 
to defend, as we are called upon to defend, 
the freedom of enquiry, the freedom of in 
formation, so long as we ourselves do not 
enquire and are uninformed ? 

There is nothing for it; we must re 
We must begin 


Reading is very splendid, 


capture childhood’s habit. 
to read again. 
but when we librarians take it up again, let 
The 


looking and vicariously insist on temperance 


us be more moderate. “Schollars” are 
in all things. 

And there was Macaulay, of whom the 
Reverend Sydney Smith remarked: “There 
are no limits to his knowledge, on small 
subjects as well as great; he is like a book 
in breeches.’ It seems to me that Macaulay 
also went too far. It is fine to be crammed 
with learning and to talk like a page from 


the World Almanac, 


there are far too many women for the world 


but amony librarians 


ever to tolerate their being books in breeches. 
Despite her prevalent disbelief, it is con 
trary to a law of nature for Madame be 
comingly to be contained within a pair of 
pants. 

No, if I have persuaded you, if you are 
determined to recover an ancient, quite for 
yotten taste, please, | beg vou, take it easy. 
And if 
listen to a 


Arthur 


torial address at St. Andrews sixty-six vears 


vou would follow sound counsel, 


rising member of Parliament, 


James Balfour, delivering the rec 
ago: 
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The best method of guarding against the 
danger of reading what is useless is to read 
only what is interesting. ... He has only 
half learnt the art of reading who has not 
added to it the even more refined accom 
plishment of skipping and skimming; and 
the first step has hardly been taken in the 
direction of making literature a pleasure 
until interest in the subject, and not a de 
sire to spare (so to speak) the author's feel 
ings, or to accomplish an appointed task, is 
the prevailing motive of the reader. 
There are times, l contess, Ww hen ] feel 
tempted somew hat to vary the prayer of 
the poet, and to ask whether Heaven has 
not reserved in pity to this much educating 
generation some peaceful desert of litera- 
ture as yet unclaimed . . . where it might 
be possible tor the student to wander, even 
perhaps to stray, at his own pleasure; 
without finding every beauty labelled, every 
difhculty engineered, every nook surveyed, 
and a professional cicerone standing at 


every corner to guide each succeeding 
traveller along the same well-worn round. 

This world may be kind or unkind, 
it may seem to us to be hastening on the 
wings of enlightenment and progress to an 
imminent millennium, or it may weigh us 
down with a sense of insoluble difhculty and 
irremediable wrong; but whatever else it 
be, so long as we have good health and a 


good library, it can hardly be dull. 
If this be so, how long shall we be 
dullards? For us, salvation is at hand. We 
can reach it on our shelves. We can tind 


fellowship with the “schollars’” and become 


again part of a sometimes entrancing com 


pany: the noble company of the lettered. 


And in the words of a manuscript come 
straight from the Middle Ages: 


© Lord, send the virtue of thy Holy 
Spirit upon these our books; that cleansing 
them from all earthly things, by thy holy 
blessing, they may mercifully enlighten our 
hearts and give us true understanding; and 
grant that by thy they 
brightly preserve and make full an abun 
dance of good works according to thy will. 


teac hing, may 


Surely we are standing in the need of 


prayer, 


Dr 


versity library at Tubingen. 


Leyh retired as director of the uni 


rueMe that | have chosen can to a 
deyree serve as the fundamental basis of 
our profession: it is the question of the edu 
cation of the librarian. I refer not solely 
to what he learns in the classroom, the train 
ing in courses and lectures and the taste for 
knowledye but also to his education, an 
intellectual attitude, described by Goethe in 
that well known phrase, “Gepragte borm 
die lebend sich entwickelt.” (A torm that 
is fixed yet full of living change.) It is the 
librarian’s special problem to find some sort 
of harmonious compromise for the conflict 
ing requirements of his personal and profes 
sional life. 

Perhaps there are librarians in charge ot 
spec ial collections who have already reached 
a safe harbor. The professional workers in 
general libraries are like heavily laden ships 
which toss about in a rough sea and peer 


This is 


no less the case in America than it is in 


through the mist for a landmark. 


Western Europe. Contronted by the tre 
mendous problems of growth and use of our 
collections, we ask ourselves what should 
we as librarians naturally stress? 

Not a few 
fession because of the breadth of our inter 
find 


Between these two poles of 


of us chose the library pro 


only to ourselves tied to 


ests, 
routine task. 
ideal and reality the profession has swung 


* This achtre wa first delivered Stock 


May tos4o It first appeared m print im Nordisk Tid 
for Bok thek mn XXNAVIT (rese) 
f umd was reprinted a the title essay of a 
ollection bw the author pul ed enhaget 

by t Munksgaard (Library Resear Moone 
graph No. 4) The translator indebted te Tre 
te r Karl | \ ‘ t nv 
tance m mab the translat 
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some 
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’ ould 


in the last two thousand years, and not 


without reason have men spoken of the 


tragedy of the profession. It is simple 


enough to judge the merits of any other 


Everyone knows what is meant 


profession. 


by a gallant officer, an inspiring teacher, an 


impartial judge or a learned physician. But 


even the s holars, though they have spent 


their days in libraries for centuries, do not 


understand the training, the duties, and the 


accomplishments of the librarian. 


‘That the librarian must merge in himself 


the qualities of the scholar, the organizer 


and the practical man is not perhaps entirely 
But all too often it 
not to say bias or mood. 


And 


certain objective facts add to his confusion. 


unknown. is chance 


personal interests 


which aftects the librarian’s judgment. 


Now and then in the history of libraries he 


finds a first class scholar like Leopold Delisle 


or Fredrich Ritschl while at other times he 


finds that the librarian is just a bird of 
passage on his way to a career or a ship 
wrecked sailor seeking a snug harbor. It 


takes a long time for him to form a real 


picture of what the librarian really is. 


‘The same uncertainty underlies any esti 


mate of the value and purpose of libraries. 


lo Leibnitz the library was the bringing 


tovether ot the yvreatest spirits ot all tines 
The poet Rilke is not the onl, 


and peoples. 


one who speaks of purposeless museums and 


of libraries in which humanism is dried out 


like amummy. Even the scholar complains 


of the dust and mustiness of these same li 


braries where he quarries the very founda 


tion stones of his learning. 


We should not allow ourselves to be led 


astray by these differing judgments. Sound 


have never been 


judgment and objectivity 


the strong suit of the scholar and to no less 
a man than Wilhelm von Humboldt schol 
ars were, “of all men the most unruly and 
hardest to please with their eternally criss 
crossing interests, their jealousy their envy, 
their urge to power, their onesided judg 
ments where each claims that his tield alone 
deserves to be supported and promoted.” 
But to be judged by one’s peers, that is, by 
experts, is one of the chief rights of man. 
And this right we claim for libraries and 
particularly for librarians; let us begin with 
the libraries. 

It was Schopenhauer who made one of 
the most pregnant comments about libraries 
when he called them mankind's only sure 
ind living memory. It was they that saved 
ancient literature, and the Swiss zoologist 
that the whole of 


Riitimeyer assures us 


zoology would be reduced to the natural 
history of Aristotle if libraries and museums 
‘These two facts 


should suddenly vanish. 


alone should provide libraries with glory 


‘| hat 


are threshing no empty straw, 


enough for all time. we librarians 
even today 
statistics give daily proot. 

As far as their custodians, the librarians, 
ire concerned, they must follow all the 
movements of tar reaching modern science. 
For this purpose an application of intellec 
tual energy and willpower is just as neces 
sary as it would be for most other academic 
professions: an encyclopedic learning based 
on a thorough grounding in a special field ; 
in unusual measure of the ability to concen 
trate and make decisions, in order to remain 
master of the ever flowing tide of books; 
love of order, without which all else is as 
nothing: and last but not least a full meas 


ure of benign human understanding in 
order to meet the danger, always peculiar 
to librarians, of dabbling in projects, “play 
ing with libraries” like a dilettante. For 
qualities of character are perhaps more im 
portant to a librarian than are those of pure 
holarship. 
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That the librarian is a homo sui generis 
had already been manifest for centuries be- 
fore it was officially recognized in the last 
quarter of the 1rgth century by the setting up 
for it of admission, training and examination 
revulations as a profession in its own right. 
The librarian is an administrator without 
being any the less a scholar. Administrative 
duties and scholarly work are in competition 
for his time. ‘The fundamental problem ot 
the librarian is to give to each of these the 
proper importance and to keep each in a 
proper relation to the other. 

This crisis is an old one. It was Lessing 
who said that he refused to make himself 
astableboy and keep the horses supplied with 
fodder. 


who felt 


The classic case was Jakob Grimm 

as librarian in Gottingen like a 
harnessed slave. “The Americans believed 
for a long time that they had surpassed the 
European libraries because of their interest 
in purely administrative and technical mat 
ters. Since then they have realized that 
administrative technique must itself be based 
on sound scholarship if it is to serve a useful 
purpose. Many library schools even there 
are attempting to bridge the gap between 
the daily task of the librarian and scholarly 
activity. 

Things came to crisis in Germany in the 
years 1903-09 when representatives of quite 
a number of libraries issued the complaint 
that professional librarians were being put to 
tasks for 
scholarly preparation was quite superfluous. 

The 
middle ranks of the 


manded and it was uryed that all librarians 


work at mechanical which thet 


immediate development of — the 


profession was de 


of whatever rank should cooperate in build 


ing up their collections. “Through carrying 


out these suggestions it was hoped to set 


aside all these objections. But this hope Was 


in vain: a mere change in organization did 


not vet at the root of the evil. Resignation 


and discontent remained im out libraries 


Half a the philo 


century before this, 


14] 


logian Fredrich Ritschl had already pene 
trated this problem of the library profession. 
As the real creator of the Bonn University 
library he had a clear insight into what it 
meant to work in a library when he said 
that enthusiasm comes through concentrat 
ing, not through scattering one’s learning, 
and only the learning that one has worked 
for is of value. “These words may have hit 
the nail on the head but libraries and li 
brarians were not helped by them. 

‘The occupational disease of librarians, 
the tendency toward the enev« lopedic, is the 
personal discontent and 


final reason for 


technical disorder. On the other hand our 


ever increasing educational requirements 
have not even produc eda competent tec hni 
cian, to say nothing of a librarian passion 
Our 


disorder. 


ately devoted to his scholarly duties. 
catalogs of manuscripts are in 
With very few exceptions subject catalogs 
in the several libraries of Germany are either 
entirely lacking or are in large part in hope 
Even the fame of the Real 


katalog of Goettingen has been for a century 


less disarray. 


a thing of the past. 

It is the same with that other field of 
learned activity, the purposeful building up 
of our collections. ‘The outstanding jurist, 
Ernst 
contradiction criticize the Minister of Edu 


cation C. H. Becker because though the 


Heymann in 1920 could without 


great Berlin library was able to purchase 


the most expensive works on ancient ivory 
sculpture, it ignored the field of foreign 
law. 

Actually what was lacking in this richly 
endowed library was not so much the means 
as the people who knew the literature. 
Despite the most explicit regulations, em 
ployment was given to persons who were 
strangers to libraries, birds of passage and 
learned fugitives who looked upon the li 
brary as a way station on the road to an 
academic career. The protession Was root 


less. 
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“The whole man must move together’ 


that is, all of a man’s talents must be 


devoted to a single purpose. Even a highly 
developed education is only an introduction 
to knowledge and cannot give a profession 
form and substance that is true learning. A 
work is only fruitful or creative when it 
proceeds steadily from some point of con 
centration. In this sense even a simple peas 


ant or laborer can be said to be educated. 


‘The master is who can limit his 


field. 


or in general libraries among the learned 


one 


He is only found in special libraries, 


custodians of manuscripts, incunabula, ori 
entalia, or the music collections. ‘Tension 
remains the lot of the bulk of the profession. 

Attempts of all sorts have been made to 
make library work more satisfying, not the 
least of which was through a sort of sub 
The 


bibliographies in an objectively limited field 


limation. compilation of research 
has often been suggested as a solution, but 
has no connection with the actual practice 
of the profession. Then after 1886 a num 
ber of professorships in library science were 
set up which only for a limited time aided 
posterity by adding to our objective knowl 
edge, but did not affect the question of intel 
lectual development which is central to the 
problem of the education of the librarian. 
Then came Ferdinand Eichler who wanted 
to develop library science into a science of 


values and library policy into world policy, 


a proposal so utterly unreal that Adolph 


von Harnack promptly attacked it in good 
set terms. But Harnack’s own proposal for 
a professorship of the political economy of 
the book which would deal with the roles of 
the publishers, the book trade and the needs 
of holarship showed itself likewise to be 
an untruitful invention. Ortega y Gasset 
Already 18th 


century the brilliant Lichtenberg was calling 


went even further. in the 


for a police force to patrol the world of 


htentl ‘ 


ere 
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books which was swelling beyond all sensi 
ble boundaries. It was the Spanish cultural 
philosopher though who first worked out 
the program in its details. He said that it 
was the job of the librarian to provide tot 


scholar all the necessary 


the producing 
bibliographical information, that he should 
draw the attention of scholars to gaps in 
the literature that needed to be filled, that 
the librarian should prevent unnecessary 
works from ever being written, and finally 
that he should direct the reader in his read- 
ing. All these projects evaporated before 
the recognition of the simple fact that only 
in his own narrow field in which he himself 
is active can the librarian move with the 
authority of an expert. 

Nonetheless the German journal Zentral 
Bibliothekswesen has 


Ortega’s plan of 1935 and latterly carried 


Alatt fur taken up 


it even further. It speaks no longer of the 
matter of doing simple bibliographical spade 
work but of the duty to take a stand crea- 
tively and on the basis of research on all the 
intellectual, cultural and social questions ot 
the day. It goes on to sav that the librarian 
can survey as no other the progress of re 
search and scholarship in which he must take 
part not only as a scholarly advisor but as a 
productive critic. It is immediately obvious 
that this overwhelming idealization of the 
librarian’s job is not founded on the basis of 
reality. 

‘The important thing is to train librarians 
cultural 


tor libraries, not for a romantic 


policy. “The emphasis is not to be found in 


the realm of imaginary duties but on the 
hard yround of reality and therefore it must 
be fundamental that the day-to-day job, the 
alis ndo Consumor, takes prec edem 
But only 


over all others. the man with a 


background of successful practice can gain 
Whimsical sug 


yestions have little place in cataloging or in 


credence as a reformer. 


planning buildings and even less determin 


iny the basic function of libraries. 
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Obviously it is likewise quite clear that 
a conscientious administrator alone is not 
qualified to direct a scholarly library, as even 
American experience has shown. Above and 
beyond the practical man we need a learned, 
technically trained librarian who first of all 
has mastered the literature of his own par- 
from his own 


ticular specialty but who 


special studies has gone on to an understand- 


ing of neighboring fields and their functions 
and possibilities. 

But is this not arguing for out-and-out 
dilettantism? The dilettante has a poor 
We refer the 
critics to the judgement of Goethe, Schopen- 
hauer and Jakob Burckhardt about his real 


reputation among scholars. 


worth. ‘The specialist who refuses to look 
beyond the bounds of his own specialty into 
the wide landscape of learning around him 
is to them no more than an ignoramus, a 
ruffian and a mill hand; indeed, Schopen 
hauer speaks ot scholars who outside their 
own special fields were no better than cattle. 
Stated in terms less forceful but more ele 
gant this means: he who understands only 
his own field does not even understand that. 
For true learning is not a matter of piling 
up facts about some detail but in giving the 
detail meaning and relating it to the whole. 
Every specialty is just a corner of the great 
realm of human knowledge, which admit 
tedly can no longer be compassed by any one 
scholar. So much greater then is the need 
to bridge our way to neighboring disciplines. 
Every science needs the guidance and stimu 
lation of its neighbors. 

So it is that the great comprehensive fields 
of comparative philology, comparative re 
ligion and comparative anatomy and physi 
ology, have arisen; and above and beyond 
these there has come into being the need 
take a broad view of the 


ever anew to 


whole state of the learning of the age. 


Every individual field of learning tends back 
draws 


knowledge and 


‘The contusion of Babel 


into the unity of 


from it sustenance. 
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scholar kept to 


would be the result if every 


his field without reference to neighboring 


disciplines or to knowledge as a whole 


every science feels constantly the need to 


Dring tovether its matter in textbooks and 


handbook 


cause only in this abbreviated forn 


and in historical summaries be 


can its 
ivmificance be brought out. 
‘There are indeed scholars who maintain 


that only the specialist is the true scientist, 


whe call Ranke a novelist, and say that 
philosophy is the most superfluous of all the 
sclences In the intellectual world these 


extreme though doubtless highly scholarly 


ittitudes have no standing. Every really 


screntist is to be found on the 


David 


not only the yreatest Eenylish philosopher 


frontier of his specialty. Hume is 


but also a yreat historian and politic al econo 
mist; Kant, 


indeed all modern physics is pressing toward 


a philosopher and a scientist ; 


anew philosophic al prs ture ot the universe 
One needs only to think of such names as 
Wilhelm Humboldt, Bopp, 
Jakob CGrrimm, and Viktor Hehn to realize 


history in ill of ifs 


von Franz 


how particularly in 
branches including linguistics the fact of the 
inner coherence of all knowledge lies open 
to the day And the greatest dilettante of 
all, the poet and government official Goethe 
has long been accepted as a universal genius 
in whom after a century whole sciences find 
mnspiration 

It is on this very ground of the unity in 
the diversity of the sciences that the librarian 


This is his 


strength, but also his weakness 


is most at home. yreatest 

For the librarian, his intellectual curiosity 
stimulated on every side, runs the constant 
risk of learned dissipation and scientific busy 
work Mluch more than the specialist he 
risks cloying and breaking his spirit through 
much reading until at last he ends in a sort 
“The librarian who 


of literary nihilism. 


reads is lost,” is an old library saving. It 


is by no means unheard of for a librarian to 
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retire from a career devoted to the narrow 
held of practical matters, and never again 
vet toot inside his library, preterring ra 
to hunt and fish. The learning that in 
pelled them did not lead to wisdom. 


Memory 


titles is at best dead knowledge. 


and knowledge of book 
At best it 


work 


mav be erudition, but it is never learning. 
This is what Lessing meant when he said, 
had any 


“T am not learned, I have never 


intention of becoming so—all I have ever 
tried to do is to be able in case of need to 


With harac 


acuteness he has described the art 


make use of a learned book.” 
teristh 
of reading so essential to a librarian. 

A very gold mine on the art of reading ts 
found in the letters and aphorisms of Lich 
tenberg. “To this great psychologist proper 
reading was a problem of the first impor 
tance. He constantly returns to this ques 
tion of the distinction between erudition and 
learning, with which the problem of wrong 
reading and right, of passive reading and 
active is so closely related. 

The Gottingen professor Wilhelm Butt 
ner, who though he Was aft the same time 
a natural historian and linguist, was Lich 


the fact-crammed 


tenberg’s prototype of 


scholar. “Though he was president of the 
Academy of Sciences, Lichtenberg said of 
him that there were few men who had less 
insight than he, and added “The man has 


read rite h but understands nearly every 


thing wrong. He set up endless hypothe 
ses... but he is one of those people with 
whom one can talk by the hour without ever 
reaching a meeting of minds. He becomes 


fascinated by some new thing that he has 
read but never completely absorbs it... he 
is more like a big dictionary full of errors 
His library 
himself. 


has left us a clear picture of it. 


than a philosopher.” was the 
Cjoethe 
After his 


death they found in a large room “laid out 


outward counterpart of 


in groups as they had come all the books he 


had bought at auction. The bookcases were 
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ifs 


bulying and in the whole room one could 
find his old 


tottering chairs were piled bundles ot books 


scarcely space to stand. On 


unopened the way they came trom the book 


store, while the new flowed out over the old 
in layers and his decrepit furniture caved 
His 


variants is still far from extinct. 


under the weight.” type in all its 

‘The opposite to this urge to collect mere 
tacts, the falsely encyclopedic, is real breadth 
of knowledge steeped in philosophy and in 
spired by it. The beginning of all knowl 
edve is the recognition that one is ignorant, 
that all learning is-but a patchwork, and 
what all the scientists in the world know is 
but a fragment of what is worth knowing, 
but that this fragment gets its great value 
when and only when it has coherence. It 
must be a part of me; I must experience it, 
I must absorb it into 
The ditter 


ence between knowledge and wisdom ts like 


not merely know it. 


my being, it must be digested. 


the difference between an imagined fire and 
a fire in which one has burned a finger. 

If for an original thinker like Lichtenberg 
the art of reading was a continuous problem, 
how much greater problem it is for the 
librarian who by virtue of his profession 
stands in danger of trying to read at every 
thing. 

VWultum legendum, sed non multa. \t is 


hetter to know a little well, than to know 


much superficially. He who seeks for true 


learning does not read for distraction, to 


pass the time, rather he seeks to gain time 
through conscious selection. 

The sources are more important to him 
than the literature derived from them. 
Whole epochs of the human mind have been 
to time condensed into a few 


from time 


smallish books, classics of their kind. Every 
one knows their names and general outline, 
but a person deeply versed in them is not 
often met with. Across the centuries this 
literature reads to us at first a little strange 
have worked at it for 


lv: only after we 
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vears does its meaning began to appear in 
exhaustible. “The classics are few enough 
in number. Schopenhauer reckons only one 
out of every hundred thousand books to be 
Knowing them the 


vreat literature. 


original is a tremendous advantage, tor 
every language holds within it the whole 
thinking of a people. 

But even in what seems at first the stag 
vering immensity of the literature of pure 
Here 


classi 


It is 


science one can keep one’s bearings. 
too for each discipline there are 
whose number is likewise not large. 
only the utter specialist who must have the 
latest edition, For our seeker after learning 
it is often the first edition which is important 
for it is in that form that the work appears 
in its proper historical context. “Vhese great 
ideas, which science takes and works overt 
for decades and longer, have a special sig 
nificance as they were first annunciated. 
For anyone who advances from a famil 
iarity with titles to a familiarity with ideas 
the picture of the state of human knowledge 
becomes easier to grasp; in the place of 
bewilderment and confusion there appears 
an intelligible system. For the librarian 


it is here by the bye that the vreat su 


periority of the classed catalog over the 
dictionary catalog becomes obvious. 

‘This kind of education is not to be had 
in library courses or in) introductions to 
academic studies, or even in the first assault 
on the world of books and learning, but 
comes only as the reward of hard work. It 
is no easily learned memory work but the 
result of experience; though there are some 
clues as to how to attain it. 

Again Goethe, Schopenhauer and Jakob 
Burckhardt have thought the problem im 
portant enough to give their views on it 
Goethe, for example, wrote to his son, a 


Heidelberg. “In 


everything depends on whether you can re 


student at your studies 


main master of your subject every step of 


the way. As soon as tradition gets beyond 
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your control you will grow either dull o: 
and it is easy to be tempted to 
What experi 


ence there is in those few words! 


irritable 


throw the whole thing over.” 


‘The way to meet the danger of over 
charging the memory and thus losing elasti 
making it a habit never to read 
Whatever 
the 


ity is by 
except with pen in hand. 
touches nerve 


noteworthy, whatever 


must be noted down. ‘That is the simple 
receipt of as great a scholar as Jakob Burck 
hardt. One lays up files of notes first for 
one’s general education and a second more 
special studies. “These 


called his 


But without some sort of a 


detailed series for 
files 


money 


were what Lichtenberg 
boxes, 
subject index these notes would soon fade 
from the memory. 

‘Those even more intellectually inclined 
should follow Lichtenberg’s practice in read 
ing to set down in a few words the author's 


He said 


that in every book there must be a spiritus 


purpose and his chief thoughts. 


rector, a guiding theme, or the book is not 
worth a penny, and it is for the reader to 
He who reads thus is 
There 


is a kind of reading, he added. whereby the 


discover what it is. 


well employed and gains something. 


mind does not vain hut rather loses, readiny 
that is done uncritically. This is passive 
reading. ‘There are times when the whole 
contents of a thick book can be compressed 
into two or three words, as in Schopen 
hauer’s or Darwin's chief works. 

He who is in the habit of reading pur 
posetully can look upon “desultory reading” 
to use Lichtenberg's phrase, or “reading by 
the minute” to use Goethe's. as his yreatest 
pleasure, though for others less well 
equipped, this leads only to emptiness and 
waste. 

A good ear for the language and the style 
of a book is an almost infallible compass on 
the sea of literature. Uncertain, vacillating. 
unclear language is evidence of thinking of 


Whether an expression fits 


the same sort. 
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like a glove or only half applies is immedi 
ately obvious to the careful reader. 

A carefully selected personal library is 
furthermore the essential beginning for the 
‘The 


must always have his own special literature 


education of a librarian. librarian 


in the best editions at hand. Biographies 
of scholars, histories of the various branches 
of learning, above all philosophy, the litera- 
tures for example in the great form of Her 
mann Hettner, introductions to the branches 
Wilhelm Wundt or 
Friedrich Paulsen for philosophy, or Paul 
Wernle for 


each great discipline go to make up the 


of learning such as 
theology, and the classics of 


Even in 
sufh 


content of the librarian’s library. 
cheap second-hand editions they are 
cient to create the proper scientific historical 
atmosphere. A rich source for understand 
ing scientific trends and results is found in 
pretaces and even more in the lectures and 
lestreden (learned addresses on special ox 
casions) in the publications of learned so 
cieties, biographical memoirs, in Rektora 
tsreden (scientific presidential addresses) 
without number and in the collections of 
shorter works that give in popular form the 
essence of the work of all the leading 
Not to be nevle ted are the Cjer 
man Wilhelm Wackernagel, 
Adalbert Stifter, Hermann Bachtold, Her 
mann Masius, Hofmannsthal, 


and Eduard Korrodi with their short sele 


scholars. 


readers by 
Hugo von 


tions and glances at the peaks of literature. 
Hermann Hesse and particularly Martin 
Bodmer in their books on world literature 
open an even wider perspective, which give 
one so much more than mere knowledge 
of book titles. 
of the higher development of the mind. In 


Here we are in the realm 
the words of Shakespeare’s Prospero, “Mine 
own library with volumes that I prize above 
my dukedom.” 

In a fundamental study Konrad Fiedler 


tound the origin of artistic activity not mn 


The Tempest 1: a, 
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any special manner of viewing things, but 
in the necessity of actively expressing oneself 
about Nature. Only in this way does real 
venius manifest itself. “The merely passive 


point of view is the clear mark of failing 


talent. It is the same with an author’s use 
ot langu we. The thought and the | inguaye 
Only when a thought 
has found expression in speech does it be 
come personal and tangible. Knowledge 
“We know a thing only 
as Novalis 
(jood expression is no more than the 


thinking. An 


thought is expressed in unclear speech. 


cannot be separated, 


must have roots. 


insofar as we can express it,” 


wrote, 
evidence of good unclear 
Lhe formulation of a thought belongs just 


is much to man’s fundamental need for 


spiritual autonomy as the setting down in 
writing of a word, a word which disappears 


like 


queat in his own field. 


a breath. Even a shy man can be elo 
The word does not 
follow after the thought as something sec 
ondary, but is related to it in the closest 
way. “Everyone who has ever done any 
writing has found that the very act of writ 
ing awakes In one something that one never 
clearly recognized even though it had lain 
in him all the time.” 

That is the explanation of the significance 
of the literarv remains of great writers and 
scholars. Even) apparently unimportant 
fragments when brought tovether, can be 
come valuable. For example, among Jakob 
Burckhardt’s papers, there were found some 
papers on the history of art which he had 
prepared for publication simply to clarify his 
own thinking on certain matters. Lichten 
berg had the habit for decades of noting 
down without any sort of order the most 
fleeting thoughts in his old copybook, even 
some mere turn of phrase he would preserve 


in this way. But no work of any conse 


quence is ever produced by sleight of hand, 


and even the vreatest artist needs anote hook. 


understands the situation 


a 


No one 
demand 


who 


would librarian, busy with 
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work for others, that he should produce any 
\Milkau with one 
stroke gained the reputation of a finished 


lengthy scientific work. 


author on librarianship by one not very long 
but carefully written essay on the state and 
history of scientific libraries, which appeared 
in a big collection. The librarian should 


never withdraw into. self-chosen learned 
loneliness, but should expose for public criti- 
cism the results of his wide reading. “That 
is the keystone of the true librarian. 

By sound tacit agreement there is no rank 
among the sciences. ‘The time is past when 
one librarian of long service could dare to 
describe as mere affectation the study of 
incunabula now so important to the cultural 
history of the late Middle Ages. 
plete devotion of the author to his theme is 
With every 
field 


achieve self respect and the general respect 


The com 


decisive. seriously conducted 


work in his own the librarian can 


of others. 
There are certain tasks in the field of 
learning that can be done by no one better 


than the librarian. ‘Their variety is great. 
The German and foreign professional jour 
nals, the handbooks founded by Svend Dahl 
and Milkau give an idea of the variety and 
breadth that subjects can cover. Even the 
apparently simplest technical publication es 
pecially in its historical and comparative set 
ting can be fascinating and of critical im 
portance over the decades as faulty catalogs 
badly 


clearly enough. 
Every librarian must know the history of 


and planned buildings have shown 


his institution and especially the develop- 
ment of its collections from the sources 
that is, The his 


tory of an individual library is a part of the 


from direct observation. 
general history of libraries, which in turn 
is an important part of the history of learn 
ing. The history of learning leads into the 
science of the sciences and therewith to the 
summation of the knowledge of which man 


is capable. 


Two Aspects 


The Divisional Library at Nebraska: 


The tollowing two papers on the divisional library at the University of Nebraska provide 


additional information on this development in library organization. Earlier papers have appeared 
nO ORL, July, 1951, and October, 1953. An article on the divisional plan at Oregon appears 


in the April, 195%, issue of C & R L. 


Mr. Chapman ts divisional librarian in thi 
humanities, and Mr. Vennix, divisional li 
hrarian in the social sciences, University of 
Nebraska Libraries; Mr. Hopp. formerly 
divisional librarian in science and technology 
in the University of Nebraska Libraries, is 
now assistant director, University of Mlinne 


sota Libraries. 


S PAR BACK AS 1911 the student body at the 
University of Nebraska began agitating 
for a new library to replace the inadequate 
building which had long outgrown its usetul 
ness. It was not until 1940, however, that the 
dream became a reality, when the Board ot 
Reyvents announced its intention to use the 
S8 50.000 bequest from the estate of Don L 
Love tor the erection of a memorial library 
Early in 1941 plans for the new library began 
to take shape. Throughout the 1920's and 3's 
successive directors ot the libraries had given 
considerable thought and planning as to what 
the library on the campus at the University 
ot Nebraska should be. These men working 
with a committee of administrative ofhcers and 
taculty members came to the conclusion that 
the traditional library organization, which 
provided a General Reading Room, a Reter 
ence Room, a Periodi als Room and a Reserve 
Book Room, with the heart ot the book collec 
tion in a relatively inaccessible closed stack 


trea, would have to be replaced with a plan 


in keeping with the needs of the students and 
faculty. 
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By JOHN D. CHAPMAN, RALPH H. HOPP 


The Role of the Divisional Librarian 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


and ARTHUR J. VENNIXN 


The trend in college teaching had turned 
away trom the use ota single textbook in a 
course, a method of instruction which made 
evasion of the library so easy tor the student 
More emphasis was being placed on the 
broader use of books and other materials, and 
the library had to recognize this concept. In 
order to break down the barriers between 
readers and books and thereby bring the stu 
dents into intimate contact with printed mat 
ter, the organization decided upon was the 
“divisional plan” which had been pioneered 
among university libraries at the | niversity 
ot Colorado and Brown University 

The three subject) matter divisions into 
which all materials were divided are: the hu 
manities, social studies, and science and tech 
nology. This paper concerns itself with the 
role played by the Divisional Librarians in the 
“divisional plan” of library administration at 
the University of Nebraska 


Functions Common to the 


Divisional Librarians 


The Divisional Librarians at the University 
of Nebraska are the heads of the three major 
subject divisions, As such they are equivalent 
in rank, authority, and responsibility Most 
ot their duties are of a common or similar 
nature Important variations are dealt with 
in a later part of this study. At the moment, 
however, we are concerned with explaining 
the general areas ot operation which are alike 
in each of the major subject divisions. 


— 


In the interest of orderly analysis, the com 


mon functions of the Divisional Librarians 


in be divided into tour broad areas: 


a. administration; 
b. contacts with other taculty members; 
( hook selec tion; and 


d. supervision and liaison. 


The paragraphs immediately following briefly 
explore each of these common functions as 
they 
braska Libraries. 
The Director ot 
cupies a position established by the Board ot 
Regents of the University. 
ind direction of the system of libraries are the 


are pursued at the University ot Ne 


University Libraries ox 


The organization 
major concern of the Director. He is guided 
primarily by the needs of the faculty and stu 
dent body and by budgetary limitations. As 
the incumbent Director has set up his organi 
zation, there are eight positions on a more 
or less equal level immediately below that ot 
the Director. 
Librarians, the three 


These are the three Divisional 
Branch Librarians—in 
Medicine—the Public 
Service Librarian and the Technical Service 
Librarian. Each of these eight persons reports 
to the Director. 


Agriculture, Law, and 


‘The common method of re 


porting ts by means ot trequent committee 
meetings. 

For practical purposes of administration, the 
Divisional Librarians generally represent the 
Branch Librarians at meetings with the Direc 
tor. As a matter of tact, tor the past three 
years the positions of Divisional Librarian in 
science and ‘Technology and Librarian of the 
College ot 


single individual. 


Agriculture have been united in a 
‘The administrative sessions 
between the Director and the Divisional Li 
brarians are practically always attended by the 
Publi Technical 


Service Librarian as well. 


Service Librarian and the 

By means ot discussion at these meetings, 
which occur as otten as three times each week, 
the system of libraries at the University ot 
Nebraska ts 
at first 
prove to have ramifications which ettect the 


administered. Problems which 


seem unique to one division usually 


entire system ot libraries. Generally speaking, 
atter each problem or proposition has been 
discussed thoroughly, agreement is reached 
among the persons representing the areas con 


cerned Where 


experimentation is carefully outlined and au 


agreement is not reached, 


thorized to determine whether one proposal 
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another. By such a 


administration the co 


than 
method ot democratic 


has more merit 


operation, coordination, and comprehensive 
understanding so necessary to efficient adminis 
tration are achieved. 

In this type of administrative procedure, the 
Divisional Librarians play a prominent role. 
They 
present the matters which comprise the budget 
ot the University Libraries, and they are in an 
excellent position to assist the Director in sub 
Each of the 
Divisional Librarians is aware of and shares 
in the responsibility tor the complete program 
ot operation ot the University’s entire system 


They are involved in all policy making. 


stantiating his request tor tunds. 


ot libraries. Each is, accordingly, in a position 
to supervise the operation of the entire system 
in the Director's absence. As a matter ot 
practice, the “Acting Directorship” is rotated 
among the Divisional, Public, and Technical 
Service Librarians when the Director finds it 
a week or longer. 


necessary to be away tor 


Since one ot the major functions of the 
Divisional Librarians is dealing with the other 
members of the University’s faculty, it is sig- 
nificant that each of the Divisional Librarians 
Protessor. At 
rather than 
Each of the 


Divisional Librarians, as well as most of the 


as an Assistant 
rank 


is designated 
Nebraska this 


merely nominal or 


is tactual 
honorary. 


protessional staff, is an active member of the 
American Association of University Protes 
Furthermore, with rank ot Assistant 
Protessor, each of the Divisional Librarians 


sors. 


actively participates in the deliberations of the 
{ niversity Senate. As such, our contacts with 
other faculty members are on a much higher 
plane than the professor/clerk relationship that 
that is still all too common in many university 
Libraries. 


The 


other taculty members are legion. 


contacts with 
Many ot 
book 


The Divisional Librarians regularly 


reasons tor trequent 


our conversations are concerned with 
budgets. 
recommend additions to ofr deductions trom 
the book funds allocated to the various depart 
ments of instruction. Such recommendations 
are caretully explained to the deans and de 
partment chairmen concerned by the Divisional 
Librarians, Other 


around such matters as the need to purchase 


conversations center 


more or fewer materials in specitied areas to 


meet the demands of students, the clarigication 


of regulations governing reserve book proce 
dures, and the undesirability of purchasing ma 
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terials for departmental consumption rather 
than tor the libraries’ collections. ( oncetning 
the latter point 


printed materials to be 


ill requests for purchase ot 
housed in taculty or 
departmental offices must be approved or dis 
Divisional Librarians As 
the Divi 
sional Librarian in Science and Technology to 
convince the Dean of the College of Engineer 
ing and Architecture that he 
each and every new edition of American Men 


approved by the 


ex imples it may fe necessary tor 


does not need 


of Science in his office permanently; or con 
for the Divisional 
Studies to 


Librarian in the 
Director of 


versely 
Social 


University Libraries that departmental sub 


convince the 


scriptions to a dozen specified periodicals are 
essential to the teaching program of the Col 
lege of Business Administration 

The above briet outline of certain types of 
contact between the Divisional Librarians and 
the other members of the taculty illustrate two 
hirst, the Divisional Li 


brarians must be protessionally and personally 


important teatures 
acceptable to the other members of the faculty 
and must be alert to the needs of the depart 
instruction as well as of the library 
And second, the Divisional Librarians 


ments of 
system. 

must act as a butter between the general run 
of taculty/library problems and the Director's 
ofhice. Under the divisional plan of adminis 
tration at the Nebraska Li 
braries the Director's contacts with the taculty 


University of 


members, other than the innumerable triendly 
ind personal ones, are through Senate and 
faculty committee 


The third 


three Divisional Librarians is book selection. 


meetings 
major tunction common to all 
It is the obligation of the Divisional Librarians 
to build well-rounded collections in all phases 
Although the bur 


den ot selection venerally falls upon the tac 


of their subject divisions 


ulty members of book committees in each of 


the several teaching departments, careful 
supervision of the overall program of selection 
remains in the hands of the subject division 
specialists. Otherwise, mounds of material 
might be purchased to satisty one protessor’'s 
hobby or research program and there might 
be an absolute void in another area where a 
protessor purchases books for his own personal 
office or home collec tion but ignores the needs 


Where the 


purchase of books are allocated to the separate 


ot a library system tunds tor 


departments of instruction, as they are here at 
the University of Nebraska 


it would be easy 
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to feel that expenditure of book funds was 
solely the responsibility of the departments. 
Such an attitude as: “Well, if the History 
Department wants to spend all of its money 
tor English History materials, that’s up to the 
Department,” would leave the University Li- 
braries in a woetul position w hen assignments 
ire made or research is attempted in Latin 
Russian History. Ultimately 
the various faculty members depart but the 


American or 


niversity Libraries remain. 


The 


methods of meeting their obligation of building 


Divisional Librarians have two 


“ ell balan ed colle tions. I hrough our over 
all competence in the general subject area and 
our regular recourse to book selection tools 
we make direct purchase recommendations to 
the members of the faculty 
specific Unless the 


teaching in the 
Divisional Li 
brarian’s evaluation of the material in ques 
tion is faulty, the faculty members generally 


areas. 


respond tavorably and the recommended ma 


terials are purchased. ‘To offset any areas 


in which there is an absence of faculty or a 
lack of faculty interest in book selection, each 
a book tund to ad 


This fund provides the reference 


Divisional Librarian has 
minister. 
materials needed by the subject librarians in 
the various divisions, as well as materials to 
fill in the gaps in the subject collections. 

By consultation and agreement among the 
Divisional Librarians in the matter of book 
selection, a considerable amount of duplication 
is avoided. It is trequently dificult to deter 
mine the lines of demarcation between various 
It the Divi 


sional Librarians did not supervise the book 


treatments of the same subject. 


selection process there would often be disagree 
ment as to the “right” place to shelve certain 
titles, such lack of agreement leading generally 
to duplication of materials. 

Vhe tourth major function which is common 
among the Divisional Librarians is supervision 
Working 


supervision of the Divisional Librarians are 


and liaison. directly under the 


hese ye Tsons, 
I 


library 


other protessional librarians. 


in addition to being yvraduates of 
have degrees with majors 
ind minors in specific subject areas. In the 


Social Studies Division, for instance, the Edu 


schools, generally 


cation Librarian has a degree in Secondary 
Education and has had several years of teach 
ing experience; the Social Studies Librarian 
has a degree in Social Sciences: and the Docu 


ments Librarian has degrees in Political Sci- 
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History Each of these librarians 


more assistants with de 


ence and 
in turn has one or 
n both library science and subject areas. 
Division, like 
the Librarians have degrees in Geology 
Biochemistry, Biology, and Chemical Engi 
The Divisional Librarians, in addi 
the activities of the Li 


yrees 
In the Science and Technology 


Wise 


neering 
tron to supervising 


brarians in their subject divisions, are also 
charged with the responsibility of coordinat 


The 


inclined to make 


ny the efforts ot the several Librarians 


} 


Education Librarian may be 


her part of the Social Studies Division a sep 
irate, and in her mind supreme, entity rather 
The Librarian in 


part of the unit, 


Te hnology 


than a 
Science and whose spec iality is 
Geology, may want to spend her time doing 
bibliographical researc h for a favorite faculty 
member. Librarians, if left to follow their 


individual inclinations, are prone to pursue 


diverse paths. The Divisional Librarians must 
see that these paths ire par illel or lead to a 
common goal 

The liaison function of the Divisional Li 
brarians is most pronounced in dealing with 
branch, departmental, and laboratory libraries 
Such special collections of material are the 
result of a variety of things, Le., ace reditation 
requirements, physical separation of campuses 
Viewing the total 
picture at the Nebraska as 
being divided into three major subject areas 
humanities, sciences, and -the 
responsibility of the Divisional Librarians in 
cludes a close working relationship with the 
several outlying book collections. Some of these 


and teaching techniques 
University ot 


social studies 


outlying collections are an integral part ot 


one of the subject divisions. Such is the case 
with the Chemistry Library and the Geology 
‘These libraries are under the direct 
operation ot the Divisional Li 
and ‘Technology. On the 


Library 
control and 
brarian in Science 
other his connection with the Library 
ot the ( ollege ot \Medicine 
is of a liaison rather than a supervisory 
He advises with the Librarian of the 
Medicine 


ind represents her at a majority 


hand 
located 60 miles 
away 
nature. 
College ot 

that Library 
ot the 


relative to the needs ot 


University Libraries’ administrative 


committee meetings Much the same situation 
prevails between the Divisional Librarian in 
the Social Studies and the Librarian of the 
College ot Law, 
brary is within 200 yards of the central library 


Memorial Library. Such 


even though the Law Li 
Love 


building 
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liaison functions are designed to prevent un 
necessary duplication of materials and to en 
in operating techniques. 


courage unitormity 


Functions Unique Among the 
Divisional Librarians 


Just as there are many tunctions which the 
Divisional Librarians have in common in ful- 
filling their in the University of 
Nebraska Libraries, so also are there functions 
which are peculiar to one or another division. 


positions 


The following brief description of the latter 
types of function ts by no means exhaustive 
but is intended rather to provide illustrations 
of variations between the three positions held 
by the Divisional Librarians. 

There is one feature in. particular that 
makes the work of the Divisional Librarian 
in the Social Studies different from the work 
of the other Divisional Librarians. ‘The Social 
Studies Division presents a special problem in 
coordination of activities within the central 
library building because of the physical layout 
of this division. Occupying the entire third 
floor of Love Memorial Library, this division 
is made up of three large reading rooms. One 
is devoted to government public ations, one to 
education materials, and the third and larg 
est to books pamphlets, and periodic als in the 
subject fields of history, sociology, political 
science, social work, geography, psychology 
business administration, and military and 
naval science. 

Without the guidance of the division head, 
the subject librarians in each of these reading 
rooms are inclined te think of their units as 
separate areas rather than as parts of a co 
Further, they 
reading room” librari 
This has 


ordinated division, come to 
think of themselves as‘ 


ans rather than subject librarians. 


implic ations W here the managing of materials 
in the stacks is concerned, and where building 


up research collections tor the future use of 


scholars is involved, since the materials in 
the reading rooms are primarily of the type 
that are of most concern to undergraduate 
students. Coordination of the several physi 
cally separated areas in the Social Studies Di 
vision is further necessary to insure unitormity 
in procedures, record keeping, reporting, main 
tenance of card catalogs and vertical files, and 
so forth. An additional significant advantage 
ot coordination is the broad experience the 
subject librarians get in providing service to 
faculty Being indi 


students and members. 


viduals on the staft of a division, as opposed 
to having only reading room affiliations. these 
subject librarians are trequently called upon 
the Social 
Furthermore, the scheduling 


Student 


to answer anywhere in 


Studies Division 


questions 


ot Librarians and Assistants tor 


service is simplified when all members of 
such a large division are trained and experi 
enced throughout the division rather than in 
a single subject area 

The only Reserve Desk in the entire library 
system at the University of Nebraska is in the 
Social accordingly 


Divisional Li 


Division and is 
ot the 


brarian in the Social Studies 


Studies 
under the supervision 

Outside the confines of the central library 
building the Divisional Libr irian in the Se« ial 
Studies has one branch library to supervise 
This is the ‘Teachers College High School 
Library. It presents a different kind of prob 
lem tor the Divisional Librarian, not only be 


cause of its physical separation from the rest 


of his division, but because in addition, sele« 
tion of its materials is quite distinct: from 
selection of the types of materials usually 
purchased for a university library. 

The Divisional Librarian in the Social 
Studies is also the person who is logically 
called upon to carry on liaison activities be 
tween the central library building and the 


there is so 
both 


international re 


College of Law Library. Since 


broad a range of subjects common to 


social sciences and law, e.g 
lations, sociology, business management, taxa 


tion, insurance, and social work, coordination 
hetween the Social Studies Division and the 


With 


out cooperative methods considerable duplica 


College ot Law Library is important 


tion of materials would be a natural result 
ind there would be wide variations in proced 
md record keeping techniques. 


ures, reports 


As stated above, this liaison tunction enables 
the Divisional Librarian in the Social Studies 
to represent the Librarian of the College ot 
Law at the administrative meetings with the 
Director ot University Libraries and the other 
Divisional Librari 

Phe Humanities Division ot the University 
ot Nebraska Libraries is much more compact 


division is in 


than either ot the other subject divisions 


only laboratory library in this 


Reserve 
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irchitecture, and it is attended by the Secre 
tary of the Department of Architecture who 
is indirectly under the supervision of the Divi 
The 
remainder of the Division is housed in a single 
Memorial Library and 
With such a com 
Divisional Li 


brarian in the Hamanities is enabled to plac e 


sional Librarian in the Humanities. 


large room of Love 
m adjacent stack areas 


pact area to administer, the 


more emphasis on providing direct service to 


students and faculty members than are the 


other two Divisional Librarians. Then too 
though there is no such area as a general 


reterence room in the University of Nebraska 


library system, the physical accident of prox 
imity to the information center at the Loan 
Desk in Love Memorial Library results in 


the direc ting of more ot the yveneral questions 
Division staff Thus, in 


ot the 


to the Humanities 


ulministrative meetings, the Opinions 


Divisional Librarian in the Humanities on 


matters affecting service to the public are par 


ticularly valid since his contacts with the 


problems of the students are so much more 
numerous and so much more direct 
As has been implied, the “division 


com ept 


ts applied to University libraries is administra 


tive rather than physical. That this is true 
is well illustrated by the division pertaining to 
scrence and tec hnologs \r Nebr isk i tor 


example, as well as at most other universities 
there are small collections scattered through 
out the campus designed mainly to serve spe 
such as Chemistry and 


cihe departments 


Chemical Engineering, or general subject 
areas, ste h is biology 


The 


l hnology 


Divisional Librarian in Science and 


theretore, has under his 
vision, in addition to the 


Room, the so-called ° departmental 


supe! 
Reading 


libs iries 


Science 


These consist of libraries tor the biological 


chemistry and chemi il engineeriny 
Fach ot 


non-protessional 


scrences 
ind geology these libraries has a 
tull-time staff 
charge, whose responsibility consists mainly ot 
taculty 


member in 


students, and who is 
responsible to the Divisional Li 
Matters pertaining to book budvets 


service to and 


directly 


brarian 


subscriptions to new periodicals, physical plant, 


equipment, personnel, and other administra 


tive contacts with the department chairmen 


‘hor a fairly complete exolanation of thi operation bor 4 were complete cUsston see Blanchard 
the rtrc le vy \ | lve llour Departmer rar livisional Plan 1 
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ind taculty are handled by the Divisional Li 


Drarian Phe Science Librarian, who is sec 


ond in command ot the division supervises 


the branches in matters ot daily routine 
Phe administration ot departmental librar 
taculty 


nvolves a great deal of plan 


es is primarily a matter ot library 


igreement and 
onversation based upon overall uni 


ind direction ot growth ot these outlying 


ning and 
versity educational policy and finances 
ollections are limited somewhat by the needs 
ot the taculties of various departments tor 
Be book ind peri 
without limit at Ne 
little dupli ition, the 
Tech 


illed upon to act as arbiter in 


the same materials 
budgets are not 
braska and attord 

Divisional Librarian in 


odical 
very 
Science and 
is often 
deciding where to house new subscriptions or 
expensive compendia. For the most part the 
vener il policy pres tils that if there is a need 


} 


tor an item by more than one department and 


the item is not to be will be 


duplic ited if 
in the Science Read ny Room ot Love 


lemorial Library 


placed 
ind made equally available 
to all Such problems which have no com 


satistactory answer tor everyone con 


Divisional Li 


ourse in diplomacy would not 


letely 


erned, otten suggest to the 


brarian that a 
he inappropriate in the library school curricula 


The example cited is just one of many in 
stances which necessitates an occasional meet 
ny with the entire taculty of the various de 
especially those departments which 


their 


partments 


have libraries own 
Another type ot outlying collection is the so 


illed 


collection of materials 


laboratory” library—an unorganized 
necessary tor the la 
horators research and instruction 
In the 
Nebraska we 


} 


process of 


Science and ‘Technology Division at 
on the main « mnpus la 
Physics, Pharmacy 


Health 


colle tions ire 


h ive 
collections in 
Student 


Dentistry, and the Center 


ln h 


the supervision of personnel in the respective 


instance such under 


dep irtments, usu illy the department il secre 
taries 

Be tlise 
department to 


ndividual problems 


these collections vary trom one 


inother, they each represent 


One problem common 


to all is the sometimes unplanned but otttimes 


deliberate growth resulting trom overzealous 


hers who teel that they must have 


resear 
within 
Divi 


need 


The 


everything they need or might 


arms reach ot their 
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sional Librarian must weigh requests tor addi 
tions to these collections in the light of other 
also 


needs on the campus. It is necessary 


to maintain a constant vigilance against the 
spurious birth ot such collections in the vari 
ous laboratories and offices. ‘This is primarily 


t joint responsibility ot the Divisional Li 


brarian and the Public Service Librarian. 

Phe College ot Agriculture Library, an ad 
undergone several 
Within recent 


years the Divisional Librarian in Science and 


ministrative unit has 


changes in the past tew years. 


Pechnology has also been the Librarian ot the 
College ot Agriculture, a dual position which 
holds \s 
attords an excellent opportunity to practice to 
Duplica 


tion of book and periodical purchases between 


the present incumbent such it 


the tullest the role ot coordinator 
agriculture and other departments of science 
can be avoided, particularly in the areas of bi 


Because the 
labora 


and applied 


ology, both 


ollege of 


pure 


Agriculture also has tour 


libraries outside the College Library in 
Agric ultural 


P ithology 


tory 
ntomoloys 
Plant 


established 


Animal Pathology 


Chemistry, and unitorm 


imong all such 
The ¢ ollege of Agri 


separated 


practices can he 
units at the University 
culture is on a campus of its own 
trom the rest of the University. Theretore 
this dual position insures a close relationship 
ot the library activities of the two campuses 
ind policies and procedures are closely co 
ordinated 

ANithough there are recognized advantages 
n this dichotomy of responsibility, there are 
disadvantages due to the division of time be 
tween two campuses. Theretore the plan tor 
the immediate future is to separate the posi 
tions, with a tull-time appointment tor each 
Phe Divisional Librarian in Science and Tech 
nology will then serve as coordinator or liaison 
officer tor the ¢ ollege ot Agri ulture Library 
in much the same way as he does tor the Col 
Medicine Omaha 


distant Divisional 


Library in 
The 


represent 


leve ot some 


60 miles Librarian 
will continue to all science colle 
tions on the three campuses in most library 
Specific problems 


hiministrative meetings 


however, involving the College Libraries will 
be handled by the Librarian ot each library 


Also will 


spective library in the larger general adminis 


each Librarian represent his re 


trative meetings called by the Director, and 
in such committees as the Periodicals Commit 


tee, which passes on all requests for new sub 
and the Public 


problems 


scriptions Service Committee 


which meets on involving public 
service. 

for the Science Reading 
Room and departmental and laboratory li 
the 
and ‘Technology is able to achieve a number 


He is 


practices among the various units. 


As coordinator 


braries, Divisional Librarian in Science 
able to establish uniform 


He is able 


to establish effective communications between 


ot thinys. 


the units, as, for example making each unit 
aware of the periodical holdings of the other 
units. He is able to establish a policy in co 
the 


content of the various units. 


operation with Director as to size and 
He can assure 
the adequate building of collections in areas 
which seem to be the responsibility of no one 
unit, and in areas which so greatly overlap into 
more units that no one assumes re 


utilize the staff of the various units to the best 


two or 


sponsibility for them can effectively 
advantage of the Division as a whole by staff 
ing each unit with personnel most suitably 
qualified for the responsibilities involved in 


He 


reporting tor the Division 


each position. is able to centralize the 
thereby achieving 
for the division and more ettective 


He is 


nated budget which will more accurately re 


unanimity 
administration ible to plan a coordi 
flect the book needs of the university in the 
fields of science and technology, thereby achiev 
ing a balanced picture of needs in the total 


science area rather than a distribution based 


Cataloging in the 


Miss Renfro is assistant director for tech- 


nical University of Nebraska Li 


braries. 


servi’, 


ne University or Nesraska Lipraries 

have met a distinct challenge of the divi 
sional plan of library organization by extend 
ing the concept of subject specialization in 
public service into the Technical Service Divi 
sion. Since June 1951, the subject specialists 
employed in the divisional reading rooms have 


Divisional Library 
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as our British 


He Is 


oth er 


entirely upon demands. 


triends say, a scientific in the library 
representing the interests of both the library 


and the departments of science. 


Summary 


The Divisional Librarian in the University 
ot Nebraska 


scribed, a junior executive. 


Libraries Is as has heen de 
His responsibili 
ties range from book selection to administra 
tion. Much of his work is of a supervisory 


nature and requires a great deal of contact 
He serves as the 
and the 


He is 


the prim ipal representative to deal with the 


with other faculty members. 
liaison otheer between the library 
teaching and research departments. 


faculty on nearly all their library problems. 

The position of Divisional Librarian finds 
its near equivalent, in the non-divisional type 
ot library, in the position of Assistant Director. 


It has the added advantage, however, ot 
atfording hetter acquaintance and a closer 
working relationship with the taculty since 


each Divisional Librarian deals primarily with 
faculty in those subjects in which he is per 
sonally most interested. Because of his inti 
mate knowledge of the development of the 
various departments, the Divisional Librarian 
is able to advise the Director of University 
Libraries, and helps to build a strong collec 
tion and a coordinated service program to sup 
port the teaching and research which is carried 


on at the University of Nebraska. 


By KATHRYN R. RENFRO 


been devoting halt of their working week to 
the cataloging and classification of books. 
‘Two situations have compelled such a pro 
gram. The law otf supply and demand has 
played irrevocable havoc in the cataloging pro 
tession during the last decade. It has become 
almost impossible to recruit catalogers, or to 
find librarians with the generally recognized 
qualifications of a good cataloger; a knowledge 
of cataloging methed, of languages, and of 


Secondly, with a public service 


subject matter. 


| 
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program geared to subject emphasis, it ap- 
pears both logical and almost inescapable to 
develop a technical service area with an 
analogous organization and to employ the same 
personnel throughout in doing so. 
Nebraska's Love Memorial Library is so 
planned that general library service is organ 
ized by subject matter in three divisions—the 
humanities, the social studies, and science and 


The 


competence in 


librarians are 
selected for broad tields of 
subject matter and also in librarianship. In 


technology.' divisional 


most cases the librarian in the subject division 
has a master’s degree or an equivalent back 
ground of experience in one ot the major fields 
included in the area. For example, the sei 
ence statted 
trained in the biological sciences and another 
Such train 


division is with one librarian 


trained in the physical sciences. 


ing implies not only academi study in one 


subject area, but also an interest in and knowl 
edge ot related fields of science. The assistant 
librarians in the divisions now work half-time 
and half-time in technical 


in public service 


service. 

The 
statted 
Catalog Librarian and two senior catalogers, 
plus eight half-time junior catalogers. In 


Department is currently 


full-time catalogers, the 


Catalog 


with three 


addition to administrative assignments the 
three full-time catalogers handle proportionate 
shares of original cataloging and also the train 
ing ot the junior catalogers and the revision ot 
their work. The junior cataloging staff is 
composed of two people from each subject di 
vision, that is two from the humanities, two 
from the social studies, and two from science 
and technology, plus one each from the librar- 
ies of the Colleges of Agriculture and Law. 
The College of Medicine Library is located 
over fifty miles away in Omaha, and hence it 
is not practical to include its ordering and cata 
loging processes in the centralized system in 
Lincoln. Each junior cataloger devotes ap 
proximately half of his working week to cata 
loging. ‘These librarians, selected for subject 
competence, thus apply their competencies to 
a broad area of librarianship including ref 
book 
including bibliography, cataloging, and classi- 
“across the 


erence work and selection, and also 


fication. This is librarianship 
board” as we call it, and as such it is produc 


“New 
Journal, 


ind Renfro, Kathryn R 


we Library library 
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ing excellent results from both the public 
and technical service viewpoints. Norman L. 
Kilpatrick wrote in 1949: “The medium-sized 
university library requires subject specialists, 
but it cannot afford to recruit them tor both 
the public service and technical processes divi- 


sion. Collaboration seems to be the answer.” 
Collaboration is proving to be a most produc 
tive form of organization at Nebraska. It 
can successfully be maintained, we believe, that 
catalogers experienced in reterence work will 
produce a better catalog and that reference 
librarians experienced in cataloging will more 
competently interpret the collections to their 
patrons, 

This thesis is not unique in library history. 
interchanged per- 
sonnel between the reterence and cataloging 
departments in the hope of gaining a more 
practical approach to mutual problems, as 


Libraries have frequently 


well as closer cooperation in solving them. In 
many cases the program has not been satis 
factory because the period of duty was too 
short and too intrequent for the librarian to 
achieve professional competence in both areas. 

In a paper published in 1942, John J. Lund 
proposed that the cataloging process in a uni 
versity library should include a unified division 
for subject cataloging and reterence service. 
This two 
reasons. In the first place, subject specialists 
are required in both the cataloging and refer 
ence departments, and adequate coverage ot 


proposal was substantiated by 


the entire range of subject fields can be secured 
only by combining the staffs of the two de 
a subject 


partments. In the second place, 


catalog, specialized knowledge of reterence 
librarians, and bibliographies are all needed 
to guide the scholar to subject material in our 
collections. Proper coordination of the three 
can best be secured by combining them in one 
administrative unit. 

At the Fifteenth Annual Conference of the 
University of Chicago's Graduate Library 
School, Raynard C. Swank of Stanford Uni 
versity presented a paper on the status of a 
central bibliography department in the subject 
departmentalized library. Briefly, his proposal 
was that a central bibliography department 
prepare the unit cards for all new acquisi- 


Division in Libraries 
Libraries, 10:61, 


Technical 


and Reszarch 


2“The Services 
Symposium.” 
January 1949 
*fund, John J. “The Cataloging Process in the 
University Library: a Proposal tor Reorganization.” 
College and Research Labraru y.212-218, June 1942 
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tions, assign subject headings for books pub 
lished betore ill books to 
The subject specialists 


book 


subject headings tor books post-1950, and de 


1gso forward 


the service divisions 
in the division then classify all assign 
termine le 


stack 


ll books in the system is employed, but no 


ition reading room branch of 


main A un on author-title « italog at 


general subject catalog is maintained. 
the decentralization of subject cataloging and 
ot the 


In contrast to Swank’s hypothesis of 


discontinuance ot t general subject 


catalog, Nebraska's plan is one of coordina 


tion of subject specialization in’ the catalog 


department and of critical development of the 


veneral subject catalog Creneral” reterence 


work is already vestigial at Nebr iska, and al 
though it has not appeared functional or eco 
nomically teasible to eliminate a yeneral 
lization can be 


The 


yeneral subject catalog offers the most con 


subject catalog subtect sper 


mcorporated to bailed i better cat tlog 
vement approach to those many subjects which 
cut across divisional lines of organization: for 
divided be 


ispects and 


idvertising material js 
Social Studies tor 


ex imple 
tween business 
Humanities for art aspects su h as design, lay 


Author and shelflist 


records only are duplicated in the subject read 


out, and printing types 


Phe subject knowledge of the divisional li 
brarian plus his acquaintance with both faculty 
the 


program are now being applied to the publi 


and student interest and with academic 


catalog. An intimate personal knowledge ot 
veneral and spec il subjec t bibliographies Is 
being used to eliminate from the card catalog 
those subject headings and analytics which are 
tlready available through other media Spe 
cite subjects emphasized in local teaching and 
now be surveyed critically and 


research can 


given) appropriate emphasis Classification 
is more discriminating when assigned by li 
brarians with adequate academu training in 
the subjects dealt with. An open-shelt rea ling 
room collection of fitteen or twenty thousand 
volumes quickly illustrates variations and 
deviations in the classification of similar ma 


It should be 


pointed out, however, that material is desig 


terials located in the book stack 


*Swank, Rawnard ¢ thject Cataloging e Su 
ject departmentalized Librar Shera i 
Margaret ‘ ” , 
Papers , nu 
Conferen the raduat rary 

‘ ‘ The ty ‘ i’re 
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nated tor reading room collection on the basis 
ot subject content in relation to undergr iduate 
use rather than upon classification, and that 
classification is considered not only in relation 
to temporary lo ition in a reading room but 
ilso in relation to book stack location and with 
due established ; 


is vested in the 


regard tor policies already 


hence coordinating authority 
three full-time catalog revisors. Q)verall a 
treatment of 


books is being developed under this system 


more critical ind evaluative 


than w as hitherto possible. 
The 


of subject application in technical service is the 


next step proposed in our program 


coordination ot bibliographic work in the prow 
that in the 
In this way a librarian 


ess of ordering with process ot 
descriptive ¢ ataloging 
in one of the subject divisions may initiate an 
order request for a particular title. search the 
bibliographic literature for verification and 
price necessary to process the order, des« rip 
tively catalog and classify the book upon re 
ceipt, and finally utilize the same material in 
reterence work with students and faculty. The 
work of the librarian so employed is described 
ind limited by the boundaries of the subject 
matter in which he has 


competence, rather 


than by concepts of form and process in tra 


ditional library organization 


Iwo limitations stafling 
In the 


first p! we the idministrative cataloging time 


ire obvious in a 


plan such as the one described above. 


Car h 
This 


has proved to be a heavy load in laun hing the 


expended in training two people tor 


budgeted position cannot be discounted. 


experiment, and could only be counterbalanced 
to some extent by staggering throughout the 
vear the assimilation of new personnel in the 


department. It is to be anticipated that in the 


future this initial training load will also be 
oftset by the tact that one resignation will 
mean only a halt-time replacement in that 


subjes t area in¢ atalo, ing 

Another problem has been the individual's 
idjustment to what are physically at least two 
distinct 


schizophrenics are 


Library 
One helpful 
teature in making this adjustment has been 


areas ot library operation. 


a possibility. 


to orient the new library statt member in the 
divisional reading room for several months, 
hetore dividing his work week between publi 
service and technical service. This offers an 
the 


cedures ot the subject area before being intro 


opportunity to learn policies and pro 


duced to cataloging policies and techniques. 


weekly schedule has 


relation 


been experimented 


with in to halt-days, alternate days 
ind two and a halt consecutive days in cata 
yg Nebraska's protessional staff works 
hour week Ihe 


both pul lic and technical service has proved to 


halt-day schedule in 
be the least productive while the divided week 
statt and 


Even so the criticism is 


s indicated by oth supervisors as 


best made that in 


seTVice espe illy and 


patron contacts 


issignments are limited to some extent 


short work week 


total problem in 


project 
by the 
idjustment can be 
ountered in part by comparison with the ad 
librarians in a more 
traditional type ot library No 
over the desk schedule ot 
week 


ire handled not 


ustment reterence 
reterence 
librarian alone can 


t 75 to So hour service consequently 


taculty and student contacts 
by individuals so much as by the staff as a unit 


A day's 


physics the 


WOrkK Also include problem in 


morning and a problem = in 


lassical literature in the afternoon. In con 


trast, the Nebraska staff working for example 
n the irea ot the hum inities, cat tloging hooks 


one day and answering reterence questions the 


next day all in a detimtely detined and limited 


subject dees not tace as many diverse 


omplexities as the “general reterence librar 


that a may oces 


tabled tor 


main It is true project 


sionally have to be i day or passed 


on to another librarian tor immediate com 


pletion 
Although it is still too early in the experi 
the success of the 


ment actually to measure 


wccomplishments are apparent 
tully 
increasing Programs 


being 


plan, certain 
Phe Cataloging 
stafted 
of acquisition and cataloging are 
lated being made on the back 


log of 


Department now 
so that currently 
issimi 
ind inroads are 
umulated 


non-processed materials ac 


during the war and post-war periods. A statt 
ot subject specialists is being developed which 
satis 


train fo ca more 


subtect 


has the academic 


tactorv subject cataloving classifica 


service a well detined 


than 


flon and reterence 
rather 
that 
There are many intangible tactors 
Perhaps the cata 
log will sacrifice some pertection in description 


detail critically 


subject area iftfempting if ino se 
fields 


ittainable 


many similar competence is not 


which cannot be measured 


and unitormits but more 


issigned classification and subject headings 


should 


Certainly 


more than compensate tor the loss 


subject unity throughout the ot 


yanmization will demonstrate the  ultunate 


implications of the divisional plan 


Congressional Bill Introduced 


A bill has 


tor preservation, to be transmitted through the mails at the rate provided tor books 


ust been introduced into Congress to “authorize newspapers, permanently bound 


( onpress 


man Harold Hagen who introduced the bil] also favors an amendment which would authorize 


manuscript theses as well as newspapers to go book rate when sent to or from schools, colleges 


universities, or public libraries, ete, 

All librar 
other 
ment might 


O'thce and Civil Service Committee 


vays he has supported libraries in the past 
sent to Congressman Edward H. Rees who is chairman of the House Post 


or to other committee members. 


ins will certainly be grateful to Mr. Hagen for this action as well as the many 


Letters approving the bill and the amend 


This small but important 


piece ot legislation might well pass without difhculty if it is given the prompt active support of 


ill who re id this notice. 
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Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D. C. 


Be sure to send a carbon copy of your letter to the ALA Washington 


Dr. Logsdon is director of libraries, Co 
lumbia University. 
Hit DESCRIPTION GIVEN BELOW of 
changes in organization and division of 
responsibility within the Columbia Univer 
sity Libraries which went into effect July 1 
trom the “Bulletin” 


issued to the staff at that time. 


195% ts taken directly 
Present or 
yanization ts shown on the ac cCompanyiny of 
anization ¢ hart. 

Tis 
DISCONTINUED 


Postion oF Associate Direcror 
Phe duties and responsibili 
ties of the positions of Director and Associ 
ate Director will be carried by the now full 
time position of Director and by the Assist 
ant Director and Supervising Librarians. 
Division of responsibility within the Office 
of the Director of Libraries will be pre 
sented in more detail later in this statement. 
‘TRCHNICAL 


‘The 


Assistant Director ‘Vechnical Services will 


AssistaAnr Direcror of 


SERVICES Now Assistant Direcror 


drop the “Te hnical Services part of his title, 
devoting tull time to sharing the work of 
the Office of the Director of Libraries. in 
cluding full responsibility in the absence of 
the Director. 

THe Cararoc Ling artan Witt 
ro THE Direcror or Ling artes rather than 
to the Assistant Director, Technical Ser 
ices, as previously. Administrative units 
within the Cataloging Division remain the 
same, Le. (1) General Cataloging: (2) 
(3) (4) 
(5) Medical Cataloging 


Serials Cataloging : Processing 


Law Cataloving: 


THe Score or tue Acoutsrrions Dy 
PARTMENT IS ENLARGED TO INCLUDE BIND 
ING AND Prorocrapnic Services. The 


acquisitions Librarian will have general re 
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sponsibility for the work of the Acquisitions 
Department as now constituted, the Binding 
Department, and the Department of Photo 


graphic Services. Accordingly, there will 


be five units in this newly constituted divi 
sion, namely (1) Book Order Division: (2) 


(rifts and Exchanges; (3) Serials and 


Documents Acquisitions ; (4) Binding; (5) 


Photographic Services. ‘The Acquisitions 


Librarian will report to the Director of 


Libraries, 
Tut 
BRARY SERVICE 


Scnoor or Li 
Dive 
SION OF SPECIAL COLLECTIONS, having been 
This 


was done for three reasons: (a) the close 


LiBRARY OF ‘THE 


IS NOW PART OF Till 


transterred trom the Butler Division. 


relationship between Special Collections and 
the School of Library 
their 
Graphic Arts and Book Arts material: (b) 


Service Library in 


concern with and coverage of the 


the close geographical location and joint use 
oft Deck 


utilize more fully the space presently as 


12 of the stacks; (c) a desire to 
signed to Special Collections and the Li 
brary School Library. 

OWHER CHANGES IN THE Burier Divi 
SiON. The responsibilities of the College 
Librarian will be enlarged to include gen 
eral supervisory responsibility for the Philos 


bases for this change were three: (a) to 


ophy Library and Lending Service. 


achieve a more even distribution of responsi 


bility within the Butler Division: (b) the 
adjacent physical location; (c) to provide 
vreater flexibility in the use of staff assigned. 


partic ularly during vacation and intersession 


periods, 
Four Reapers’ Services Divisions 
CONTINUE WITH THE SAME INTERNAL or 


GANIZATION. The four remaining divisions 
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of the Readers’ Services, namely (1) Avery 
Ware and associated Fine Arts Libraries: 
2) Engineering and Physical S« iences Li 
braries; (3) Law and International Law 
(4) Medical and Natural Sei 


ences Libraries will continue to operate on 


Libraries; 


the Divisional arranyvement as heretofore. 


RESEARCH AND Sruptes Assistant pi 


‘The 


position oft Research and Studies Assistant 


COMES ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. 


established in 1948 has been renamed Ad 


thinistrative Assistant. The scope of this 


Position will include research and studies 


projects, general supervision of the Library 
Office 


Development Program 


ind assistance in work related to the 


THe Personnet Ovrvicer AND THI 
SUPPLY AND CLerK continue 
with the same responsibilities, reporting to 
the Assistant Director. 

WITHIEN 


Division OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Orrick o1 Direcror or Li 
The 
work directly with the eight Supervising 


Librarians, the Assistant Director. and Ad 


BRARIES Director of Libraries will 


ministrative Assistant in planning and carry 
work of the | 


This position will carry primary 


ing out the niversity Li 
braries, 
responsibility for liaison with the Office of 
the President of the University, the Library 


Committee, the University Council. and 


with Faculties or members of the Faculties 


Where questions coming from the latter in 


volve more than one division of the library 


It will alse carry responsibility for prepara 


tion of the annual budget and for any 
changes in individual allocations covered by 
the budyet. 

The Assistant 


mary responsibility for work relating to (1) 


Director will carry pri 


the Controller of the University; (2) the 
Department of Buildings and Grounds; (3) 
the Office of Public Information; (4) per 
sonnel poli ies of the | niversity with sper ial 


reference to Non-Academic Personnel Com 


lo 


mittee; (5) the 


Aue nt of the 


interpretation of personne! 


Purchasing 
University; (6) 
poli ies of the libraries and the University 
7) Friends projects and activities, includ 
ing Columbia Library Columns. 
Flexibility will be the keynote in handling 
responsibility within the Director's Office, 


and \. 


dictate 


adjusting work between Director 


sistant) Director as circumstances 
during the year, and especially in handling 
representation with outside Lroups. 
GENERAL ComMeENT. In making these 
changes, it is recognized that there is no one 
pertect organization for all time but rathet 
a choice of more promising alternatives at a 
viven time. No feature of our organization 
and way of operating should be considered 
If something fails to work 


should 


as permanent, 


out well in practice, we change 
quickly to something better. 

Ciuide lines in developing the above pro 
posals were (1) to retain the strenvth of 
past experience and practice especially m 
building up divisional responsibility ; (2) to 
strive for a maximum of direct communica 


tion—that is, a relatively horizontal as op 


posed to a vertical organization ; (3) to pro 


vide tor the maximum of autonomy of 
operation in divisions and departments, con 
sistent with the objectives of a co-ordinated 
library system; a maximum 
ot statt 


maintaining the library 


(4) to secure 


participation developing and 
program. 
“Administration” of the Libraries will be 
considered as residing with the Supervising 
Librarians, the Assistant Director and 
Director, as influenced by recommendations 
of Department Heads. Monthly meetings 
of the Supervising Librarians are projected, 
as have been held in the past, with some 
thing like quarterly meetings of Department 
Heads and Supervising Librarians. 
These features are not new but are men 
tioned here to indicate that continued and 


increasing emphasis is being given to them. 
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Counselor Librarianship at U.LC. 


Vr. Maxtield is librarian, University of 


IIlinois, Chicago Undergraduate Division. 
He Chicago Undergraduate Division of 
the University of Hlinois,' founded in 


1946, now has a student body of nearly 


4,000, and a faculty of about yoo. “The cur 
nicula consist of parts of the programs offered 
by the lL. of I. Colleges of Liberal Arts and 


Sciences, Commerce and Business Adminis 


tration, Engineering Sciences, Education. 


and Fine Arts. Since thousands of Chicago 


students cannot afford to go away from 
home, or pay the tuition rates of the private 
Chicago colleges, a special bi-partisan com 
mussion of the [Hlinois Legislature is studying 
the possibilities of moving the school from 
its temporary, rented quarters on munici 
pally-owned Navy Pier to a suitable new 
campus. 

Administratively, the “ULC.” Library is 
part of the University of Illinois Library 
system, and its Librarian reports to the Di 
rector of Libraries at Urbana. ‘The Library 
possesses nearly 68,000 volumes (including 
6,000 reterence books), subscribes to 600 
periodicals, maintains 24 drawers of verti 
cal tile pamphlets, and has a full-time staff 
of twenty-six, including twelve professional 
Its quarters include a Reserve 
a Main Reading 
a Fine Arts Read 


40 seats) which is intended as 


librarians. 
Book Station (75 seats), 
Room (673% seats), and 
ing Room 
the prototype of an eventual series of pet 
haps eight subject divisional reading rooms. 

‘The internal departments include dequi 
(books and 


sitions ( books only a Catalog 


non-periodical serials), Serials (acquiring all 


AIPRII 


serials, tully processing periodicals, and par 
ticipating in reading room activities), Circu 
lation, and what is thought to be a new type 
of college library department, the Depart 
ment of Library Instruction and Advise 
ment” It is with this latter unit, staffed by 
Counselor Librarians instead of Reference 


Librarians, that this paper will deal. 


FACTORS LEADING TO NEW DEPARTMENT 


Four factors led to the organization of 
this department in 1951: general education, 
library instruction,’ limitations of the ref 
erence approach, and the “student person 
nel point of view.” 

ULLC.’S 1949 statement of general edu 
cation objectives stressed helping the student 
“learn to think,” and stimulating “the stu 
dent's intellectual curiosity.” [It also went 
on to emphasize the personal development of 


a citizen and as a person. 


each student as 
Such objectives called for a more highly 
library service 


“Student-centered” type of 


than could then be provided. Library in 


struction was basic to implementation of 


Maxteld, D posal f i Ne I ype f 
hear library Informa 


a Fr 


4 
been 


+ 
- 
— 
tron 
‘Harvard University, General Education in 
t Cambridge Ma "4 Che 
General Education commenced publication in 
(The iapertance ef instruction hes well 
expressed vy Lowell A, Martin, then of the Columlna 
University School of service oan 
lished roposal dated Tanuar ) Alnhity to locate 
needed antormatiot md te use orgamvzed hhranes effec 
tively one of the anh of the educated ' Thu 
il ty enables him te part ear vy to work whether 
is a leader 1 wover ent or oven om tu 
hecomes increasing mportant as the bead recor 
nowledge « ane without [the adult] n only 
wait for at’ the ost convement ea oft 
hefere his it tee mach te claim 
that etence te et at recorded knewledue a ceded 
ely the adult to free trom control and 
to realize potentialitne 
et ab, The Student Personnel 
Pomt of | ‘ Wa neton, DC., Amercan Council 
on Education, Wrenn, ¢ tudent Personnel 
I CLC..." an unofficial designa Mork om College with Empha n Cour ng and 
ored the weekly student new roup N.Y Ronald 
lol 


nese objectives, in addition to all the usual 
college library objectives. but the 1 
library found that without administrative 
irranyvements specitically designed to carry 
this load, its new educational obligations 


could not be wdequately met 
hie brary: 


sible limitations of the 


conclusions Wout prs 


reference approach 
tor undergraduate students were mu h less 
clear cut. It was suyyested however, that 
conventional reference work does not always 
place quite so much emphasis upon the |i 
brary patron as an individual person as it 
materials and biblio 


The 


with fact-finding sometimes found in public 


does upon library 


vraphis te« hniques. pre-occupation 
libraries, and the organization for special 
ized research essential to university condi 
tions, may have unduly affected librarianship 
at the college level. College librarians per 
haps should wive more caretul attention to 
the individual needs of their undergraduate 
patrons. It was believed that suitable col 
laboration with the | ALC. Student Coun 
cling Bureau, the best local exponent of 
the student personnel point of view, might 
open up new dimensions for library service 

The Student Counseling Bureau consists 
of a core of nine tull-time clinical psycholo 
wists who have post-graduate traming in the 
student personnel field, and a staff of twelve 
or more part-time counselors selected trom 
the tea hing taculties, ‘These latter indi 
viduals are developed for counseling roles 
carefully 


by means of planned in-service 


training sessions” continually in progress in 
the Bureau, and they routinel refer to the 
ill student cases which 
The 


Bureau's testing section gives a wide variety 


‘ linvic al counselor 


are beyond their ability to handle. 


ot objective psychological tests which are 
utilized by all counselors 


The Student Counseling Bureau's work 
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covers not onl the areas of edu itional 
planning and = vocational guidance. but 
soctal-emotional-personal problems, reading 
efficiency and study skills. “The counselors 


whether professional or locally-trained, help 


tudents to clarity, redefine and specify 


their needs: to vain needed msi, hts infor 
mation and self understanding : as well as to 
develop suitably objective attitudes tow ird 
and their difficul 


In addition to personal interviews, 


themselves, their fellows 
fies, 
yroup discussion techniques are often used. 
With channels of communication set up 
with all U.L.C. departments, the Counseling 


Bureau 


vram ot reterral of students tor sper ialized 


also carries on an extensive pro 


help of various kinds. 


RECRUTIMENT AND IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Setting up of the new department began 


with an increase of the salary level and a 


special recruitment program. Appointed 
were three, and later four, seasoned librari 
ans who considered librarianship to be a 
who were 


positive educational force, and 


believed to have: enthusiastic interest in 
young people and their personal develop 
ment, deep knowledge of books and other 
library materials, important reterence and 
library instruction experience, special quali 
fications tor classroom teaching and group 
discussion leadership, in addition to mature, 
out-going, friendly personalities. Because 
it Was important that these individuals be 
acceptable to the Bureau as potential faculty 
counselors, senior Bureau members assisted 
in the interviewing process. An expert clerk 
typist was also selected for the Department, 
ind several part-time student assistants 
were provided, 

The new professional staff members re 
ceived the faculty titles of Instructor or As 
sistant Professor of Library Science in ac 
cordance with regular University of Ilinois 


policy,” since they were to perform class 


Dowr K 


* Gilbert, M Mraining Faculty Counselors at the 

Univer of | (in: Williamson, ed 

versit f Minnesota Pre ‘ 

campus, the ra partially Prentice Hall, to 

ae everved | Academic Status for University 
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room teaching as part of library instruction. 
Their 


brarian” were earned by participation in the 


library titles of “Counselor Li 
in-service training program of the Bureau, 
ind they fully qualified as part-time faculty 
ounselors by the end of their first vear of 
service, although their training still continues. 

The in-service program is the cornerstone 
upon which counselor librarianship is built 
and must be properly discussed. It is first 
necessary, however, to indicate in more de 
tail what constitutes counseling, lest some 


readers sav : “We have always had ‘counselor 


ibrarians’ at our library.”” Counseling is a 


process, usually involving personal inter 
views, concerned primarily with attitudes 
attitudes which motivate thinking and learn 
ing and make them possible. Successful 
counseling leads to changes within the coun 
selee that enable him to be more self respon 
sible, to make for himself wise decisions re- 
garding his own life, and to extricate him 
self from any immediate difficulties. Coun 
seling is not mere advice-giving, guidance, 
or imparting of information, although the 
effective development of all these elements 
is often completely essential to its success. 
At its best, it is apt to be a collaborative 
activity, since the counselor attempts to place 
much more personal responsibility for the 
making of decisions directly upon the coun 
selee than a teacher or adviser is likely to do.” 
Although the werd is often used loosely 
by the layman, “counseling” is not a particu 
larly easy process, nor can it be carried on 
by just anvone. It represents a highly tech 
nical professional specialty in the area of 
personnel work within the larger field of 


applied psychology. It draws upon all the 


105] 
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scientific knowledge of the past 100 years 
about how individual persons and groups ot 
people differ, and about how their minds and 
emotions work under varying circumstances. 
Counseling involves, moreover, the selective 


and expert use of a large number of special 


ized tools and techniques that have been 


developed and tested through long years of 
laboratory experiment and clinical experi 
ence, 

The in-service training program, though 
capsulized, is thus not a simple or hasty 
proposition. It begins with reading and 
group discussion covering such areas as: the 
student personnel point of view; human na 
needs—especially undergraduate 


ture and 


human nature and needs—in specific individ- 
ual and group situations; the developmental 
approac h to student problems ; problem iden- 
tification and problem solving; similarities 
and differences between teaching, counseling 
and advisement; varieties of techniques in 
individual counseling and advisement inter 
views; group guidance and group discussion 


leadership; reading efficiency and study 


skills; counseling and guidance records, their 
use, and their interpretation ; the kinds, uses, 
and limitations of tests and test results; tech 
information sources; referral 


nical proce- 


dures; referral agencies; and follow-up 


methods. Next come observation interviews, 
mock counseling situations staged with other 
counselors and, finally, supervised experience 
in handling a small part of the regular case 
load of 


Tape recording devices are used to insure 


the Student Counseling Bureau. 


that maximum learning value is received 
from group discussion of completed inter 
views, Further reading is, of course, con 


tinually required. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LI 


BRARY INSTRUCTION AND ADVISEMENT 


Concurrently with commencement of in 
service training, the Counselor Librarians 
et about organizing the new department 
under the direction of a Chief Counselor 
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Librarian, also in training. Within six 
weeks very full operation was under way, 
and the pace has been steadily accelerating 
ever since. As the Department's name was 
intended to imply, student instruction in the 
use of the library is perhaps the major func 
tion, at least for several months each year. 
The Department's other work includes op 
eration of the Advisory Information Desk, 
counseling, liaison activities, and “house 
keeping.” 

Ideisory Information Desk activities in 
clude reference work, readers’ advisory sery 
ices, and assistance toward educational, voca 
tional and social-emotional-personal coun 
seling, as well as the library instruction 
questions and conferences described in a later 
paragraph. 

Re ference work is second only to library 
instruction in the total volume of the De 
partment’s activity,and some 4,989 “search” 
and “information” reference questions were 
recorded in 1952 §$%. It is believed, how 
ever, that the answering of reference in 
quirtes and provision of assistance toward 
the solution of bibliographical problems is 
now being done in a manner more commen 
surate with student personnel philosophy 
and) methods Thanks to the in-service 
training program, greater interviewing fin 
esse is possible, while the approaches tried 
with confused students are more gradual, 
ind the amounts of time spent with each 
student are, on the average, larger than in 
the past. More ettective effort is also being 
made to encourave students to. and show 
them how to, think through their reference 
problems and formulate their questions 
more suitably before going off on long, in 
volved searches. 

Assistance toward counseling plays a 
small part. statistically, but is distinctly 
time-consuming, so that it is no insignificant 
aspect ot the proyvram. Sometimes 
include elementary “bibliotherapy” with 


special counselees referred to the Library 


lot 


by the Counseling Bureau. More frequent 
ly, it consists in helping students who apply 
directly to the Library for information and 
assistance from the available book, periodical 
ind pamphlet literature in: general and 
ipplied psychology ; self-understanding and 


personal adjustment ; reading techniques and 


study methods; educational planning, in 
cluding choice ot curricula, colleges or pro 
fessional schools; occupations, vocational 
vuidance and the market for college-trained 
personnel. Readers’ advisory services be 
yond such help are not lacking at the Ad 
visory Information Desk, but cannot be car 
ried on at U.LC. to the extent which the 
veneral education program obviously re 
quires, until more Counselor Librarian staft 
Is available. 

The Advisory Information Desk — is 
U.LL.C.’s successor to its former Reference 
Desk. This change of name, however, does 
not imply that reference work and other 
conventional library activities have been 
curtailed. By making reference service, 
readers’ advisory assistance and library in 
struction: part of the broader areas ot gen 
eral education, applied psychology, student 
personnel work and reading study 
skills, the significance of the usual library 
services has probably been enhanced. 

At this renamed d+ -k the student can 
expect to find a skilled librarian, an effec 
tive teacher, and an efficient counselor, so 
that he may more readily detine his prob 
lems—educational, personal or bibliographi 
cal—and begin to deal with them more 
effectively. When the inquirer is met as a 
unique individual, rather than as a mere 
consumer of bibliographical materials and 
techniques, his question may involve unex 
pected discoveries: a faulty reading or study 
habit, perhaps, or some unfortunate emo 
tional block. Information relating, for in 
stance, to educational planning and career 
choice frequently has but theoretical siz 


nificance except in the light of the differing 
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interests, goals, problems, backgrounds and 


ibilities of each individual student. Ry 


knowing when to send students to. the 
Counseling Bureau or other ageney, and by 
becoming part of the ULLC.’s referral pro 
yram, the Library believes that it has sig 
nificantly extended its student usefulness. 

Luibrar\ 


scale betore 1951, and has been greatly ex 


instruction began on oa smaller 


panded by the Counselor Librarians, who 
help from other 


With 


and 


sometimes have teaching 
staft 
support of the English 
the Associate Dean of the ULC. College of 


Liberal Arts, library knowledge and library 


protessional library members. 


Department 


skills are now part of the freshman rhetoric 
Since all U. of 1. students 


take 


102, association of library instruc 


requirements, 


regardless of college—must Rhetoric 


and 


tion with these two courses imsures com 


plete coverage of each freshman class. 


There were 80 to 90 sections 25 


students each) of rhetoric each semester in 


so that the library instruction 


program was equivalent to 7.4 full-time 


rhetoric sections, or almost equal to the 


workload of two full time rhetoric Instruc- 
tors, 
Library mstruction hevins In onentation 


week on a voluntary basis with brief wel 


coming talks followed by tours of the li 


Appropriate films are sometimes 


Orary. 
shown. Chief stress is placed upon physical 


arrangements, circulation procedures, ad 


visory information services, and the encour 
agement of favorable attitudes toward the 


Library as an integral part of college life. 


In Rhetor 


devoted to the Library, and librarians take 


101, a single class period is 
full responsibility for that day's activity in 


each of the many sections, In classrooms 


full of live-wire students a question and 


answer approach is used, but formal lectur 


The 


ing isemployed, whenever appropriate. 
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ground covered includes reading and the 
world of books and journals, parts of books, 
the card catalog, and the Readers’ Guide. 
In Rhetoric 102, three class periods are 
devoted to matters of efficient library utili 
7ation, previous to a term paper assignment, 
Using discussion and or lecture tec hniques, 
the library instructors discuss additional 
periodicals and periodical indexes; stress the 
variety, usefulness, form characteristics and 
subject inter-relationships of selected stand 
ard reference books; and illustrate with 
personalized examples many of the steps 
to be taken in handling various types of 
materials in and se 


library quantity 


quence tor a “library search.” In line with 
the general education objectives, consider 
able attention is given to bibliographical 
thought Processes, 

The Counselor Librarians have revised 
library instruction 


the Library’s 50- page 


textbook,'' which is “required reading” for 
both Rhetoric 101 and 102, and sold through 
the local | Bookstore. This 


booklet is intended to embody the student 


niversity 


personnel and general education viewpoints, 
and to be of permanent reterence value to 
all The 


classroom aspects of the program are driven 


students. textbook and 


home by carefully prepared “laboratory” 


exercises requiring bibliographical thinking 
and manipulation the reading room. 
These mimeographed problem sheets are 
yraded exactly like any other written work 
in rhetoric. Wear and tear on individual 
books, and copying of each other's papers 
by the students, is minimized by the prepa 
ration of several versions of each exercise. 


Beat-up “library instruction” copies of key 


reterence titles are temporarily substituted 
tor the Library's working volumes. 

In addition to the classroom group ad 
library and skills, 


Vvirement in resources 


Silincis. University, Chicago Undergraduate Divi 
sion Library l'ndergraduate | land 
book and library Instruction Text! al ed 

’Secott, W. H. O Counselor Librarianshy cago (ULC. Labrary Information Circular, No 
’ ray 1 tion Record 7: 38, Sept. 19053 126.) 
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individual guidance in these matters is con 
available at the Advisory Informa 


Not only 


questions 


stantly 


Desk. were 2,193 “library 


thon 


counted separately 


instruction 


trom “reference questions answered in 


1952. 53%, but some 1,289 voluntary “library 


instruction conferences” were held with in 
dividual | hese 


sions dealt with difhculties experienced in 


students interview ses 


connection with normal library use or in 


connection with the instructional exercises, 
and frequently involved preliminary plan 


ning and follow-up assistance related to 


individual projects-—including term papers. 


The 


techniques inculeated by in-service training 


student counseling viewpoints and 


since these con 


fruittul 


thus were put to yvood use, 
ferences sometimes proved to be 
sources for assistance toward educational, 
personal or vocational counseling, and on 
occasion lead to referrals to various mem 
bers of the faculty, the Counseling Bureau, 
or elsewhere. 

lo keep their counseling protimency 
harp, all Counselor Librarians are sched 
uled tor a small amount of participation 
each week in the general taculty counseling 
program. Not infrequently, one of these 


librarians will suggest to a student given 
preliminary assistance in the reading room 
that he come at a specified time to see him 
in the quarters of the Bureau, where con 
ditions are more conducive to conversation 
and full utilization of counseling tools. The 
liaison activities involve many things in the 
field of public and 


relations, Various per 


organiza 
“louse 


time-consuminy 


sonal contacts with members of 


curricular departments, student 


tions, and co-curricular services. 


kee ping’ 


hawk selection, and maintenance of the spe 


includes Trine h 


cial pamphlet files which—in all student 
personnel fields-—are probably outstanding 
in the Chicago area. 

Some of the contributions of the new 


library department are difficult to measure. 
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Certain trends, however, seem to be ap 
parent in the response of the student body 
Circulation of books of all kinds 


to the 


post hoe, 
has increased tar out of proportion 
and even increased in cet 
enrollment 


Rising use of library ma 


quisition rate 


tain recent years when 
was dropping 
terials in the reading rooms has necessitated 
shelving assistants. 


employment of more 


The 


questions has gone down in the past four 


number of “elementary” reference 


vears. Students with library self-confidence 
and ability to “think bibliographically” in 
creasingly seem to be exhausting routine 
sources on their own before seeking help. 
reterence 


‘The total number of questions, 


however, increased markedly in 1952 ‘5%. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


‘There are six items of unfinished depart 
mental business: 


(1) The present four counselor librarians 
work under pressure because of heavy 
volume. More protessional and cleri 

cal help should be provided as soon as 

feasible 


The large amounts of personal atten 


N 


tion implied in counseling and assistance 
only require 
} 


counseling not 
floor 
specite ally 
The 


originally laid out tor 


toward 


space but f space 


more 
adapted to such activities. 
Department's quarters were 
i reterence pro 
gram, and various makeshift arrange 
ments in the present reading room are 


inconvenient. Any tuture building plans 


must suitably consider the new type of 
library service program 

(3) Usetul—though experimental—record 
forms are currently being used tor 
certain aspects of library counseling 
interviews. An improved system otf 
case history records comparable to 


but appropriately difterent from—those 
kept by the Student Counseling Bureau 
must be developed. 

(4) Testing programs should be devised, 


with the collaboration of the Bureau 


(Continued on page 179 
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By WYLLIS FE. WRIGHT 


How Little Cataloging 


Can Be Effective?’ 


Vr. Wright is 
( allege. 


of this talk is, | realize, quite 
indetinite since there Is no general 


reference 


Williams 


librarian, 


agreement between idministrators, 


li irarians and « italovers as to the correct 


measurement of the effectiveness of a cata 
log. | am assuming that we here are inte! 
i college library, 
stacks, 
catalog ts regarded as primarily a finding list 


Although | would not 


wish to deny the usefulness of the catalog as 


the cat vw for 


free access to the where the 


ot the llections. 
| do not regard this is ifs 


I he 


pose of the catalog I 


i reference tool, 


primary purpose. fundamental pur 


am discussing is to 


show whether the librarv has a designated 


what works by a given author or on a 


viven subject are in the library, and where 


these volun es are lon ited 
Now 
cord, 


man wed libr inies running to tens of thou 


these are not dificult things to re 


lhere have been librarians who have 


inds of volumes by the simple process of 


remembering these details about all the 


hooks in their care, Unfortunately the 


} 


Memory ws not immortal, and if 


would be untortunate if the living catalog 
decided to take a Position in some other city. 
Hence we rely on catalogs to preserve the 
information needed for each book. 

Burt betore considering the ‘ italog and 
the « italoging process, we mivht look tor 


a moment at some related activities which 


taking up time, eftort and money 


IPRII 


in getting our books into the hands of those 


who want them. The accession book has 


been rather generally given up but the trans 
ter of the 


information about 


and 
price to the book itself or to the shelf list is 


still The 


needed and on the rare ocx asions when it is 


the usually tell 
whether the volume Is a pitt ora purchase 


trequent, 


information little 


wanted will 


bookplate 
ind the trade bibliographies will give the 
original retail price. The marks of owner 
ship need not be extensively duplicated. It 
a hookplate is used there Is no vreat need ot 


pertorating, embossing or 


stamping the li 
brary’s name on the book itself. 
laid book 
vuide and the deliber ite thiet ean remove 
Order 


watched to make sure that all 


he Ils 


will come home with a single 


any marking, 


routines must be 
routines and 


records are really 


necessary. Not many ot 


us have enough outstanding orders at any 
one time so we really need al file ot orders 
by department or fund in addition to an 
alphabetic file, and of the two the latter is 


tar easier to use. It js usually ne essary to 


record the amounts spent by each depart 


ment, but if there are only two or three 


hundred outstanding orders at one time the 


departme ntal orders can be sorted out (hy 


use of edge-punched cards if necessary ) 
more cheaply than the extra files can be 
mamtained, 


In the detail of cataloging itself I large 


If 


used 


degree of simplification js possible 
brary of Congress or Wilson cards are 
they should be used as far as possible with 


out alteration, and any cards mad- locally 


must be sufficiently consistent with those 
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pure hased so that the two varieties will in 
If all cards 


fication of entry is quite feasible. 


ire made locally, simp! 
Author's 


except in cases of conflict of name, are 


terfile 


dates 
of little value to the norn il colleve library 
Phe number of homonymous authors which 
we will meet in our usual collection is very 
then dates 


limited. It we use LC cards 


will need te he to len il irds when 
the same cuther is cat ilo ed, to woid (pues 


filing If all cards are pro 


tions ibout 
duced locally the classic authors can tre 
quently he curt to thei only, with 


some vainin the use of the cat tloy by has my 


the c authors precede those of the same 


name who are less known. 

should like at this however, ton 
teriect a warniny ayatinest the loose think ng 
which prescribes the use of “the name as 
as a quick and easy 


\W ith the 


idea behind this expression, that pseudonyms 


tound on the title pave 


method of cutting cat tle ctirsts 


ind shortened names are accept thle entries 


I do not wish to quarrel. But as long as my 


catalog shows twenty or thirty “Mark 
Twain" title payes, three wain 
(Samuel L. Clemens)" and one “Samuel 
I... Clemens”: as long as the catalog shows 


Vervil, Vervilius, Virgile 


as long as Shakespeare appears 


works by Virgil 
and Virgilio: 
under a variety of spellings, with and with 
out William 


| should want 


ind even without the author's 
name ; i statement of excep 


tions to the rule at least as com 


ple x as the exceptions to the present rules. 

In regard to the form of personal names 
some simplification is possible which would 
not prevent interfiling with previous entries. 
\ly own pet example of unnecessary com 
plexity is the exclusion of titles and dates 
from the brackets used to indicate anony 
mous works If the heading ts supplied, it 
is the whole heading which we add, so why 
the entire heading go inside the 


And 


does not 


brackets? how many of the titles 


which we still add to names, such as “bp.” 


los 
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ind “pres. U.S. really add anything of 
value to the name itself ? 

‘The subject of corporate entries is one 
which I do not wish to investigate very fully 
now. | have high hopes that the Division 
of Cataloging and Classification will shortly 
undertake a major revision of the rules for 
corporate entry which will remove a large 


would 


part of their present complexity. | 

like to point out here however. that im our 
containing to 


college libraries 


300,000 volumes, we can frequently enter 


ll the publications of a body under the 
simple name of the body without the ad 
dition of subdivisions which may be needed 
in the university and large reterence library 
If we have ten or even twenty-tive publica 
tions of the General Electric Company, it 
does not seem necessary to worry too much 
ibout the Pp irticular branch which has issued 
each one, If the intormation mav have 
some value in locating an incorrectly quoted 
title, the name of the department or branch 
does 


can be included in the title, where it 


not require inv careful establishing, rather 
than in the heading, where correctness is of 
vreater importance. 

The 


done much to simplify the trans ription of 


Library of Conyress has already 


the title, although their addition of [1st ed.] 
to thousands of cards where “only edition’ 
would be more accurate has added an un 
necessary compli ition. Minimum catalog 


ing might omit the majority of sub-titles 


and ll translator notes, except on cards tor 
those standard authors where a variety of 
translations may be expected. For the great 


majority of works, including works of lit 


erature, only one translation will ever be 


made and there is in consequence no great 
Because 
place of 


need to specify the translator. 


editors are frequently listed in 
iuthors, there Is need ot more liberality in 
using their names both in the tithe and as 
Unless illustrations are 


secondary entries 


i major feature of the work or are of par 
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| 
, 


n the library any statement 


ibout illustrations may be omitted trom the 


title. 
The imprint can be reduced if minimum 


cataloging is being souvht. Successtul cata 
logs have omitted it completely tor most th 


| he orde I 


Is d ite 


of importance in the im 
While the 


date of publication is of little importance it 


tron. 


pl ie. 


byly 
puoi hye 


‘nt hooks if becomes more valuable 


every passing vear. If there is any 


Variation the copyright date is more 
tl With 


han the 
obscure publishers the place of publication 


wide 


iluable date of unprint. 


may assume more mnportance than the name 
ot the publishes An ettective cat tlog can 
but the second element 


will usually be 


rive the date alone 
either publ sher or pl we) 
found wor 

tement is something ora 


coll ithon would indi 


ite onl volume sets ind perh ips the 


unphlets ot 


vination of less than 


paves Progressive steps in complexity 


would add all payination ; illustration state 


ind tinally size which is of value only 
in searching tor a book 
vreat majority of notes can be 


lhe 


dispensed with. Contents 


ment 


out of tts proper 


place. 
notes are tre 


} 


quently usetul but need not be indulyed in 


when i set consists of scve al volumes in 


chronological order. Series notes tor sets 


together which aid in’ locating 


shelt, and 


‘ ] issified 


material on the notes of Series 


which have a vers specific point of view oF 


form of presentation, are probably worth 


hile. 


Although there is plenty of room. tor 


vument on the merits of a= dictionary 


most of us have and will tor some 


w continue to have cat tlogs of this type. 


t result we must deal with the problem 


subject headings suppose that the 


‘at majority use Library of Congress head 
ines: For the smaller libraries a slight sim 
ification may be possible by omitting some 


JO5 
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subdivisions. For example, my own catalog 


has only four titles under “Portuguese lan 


yvuage” and each card has a difterent sub 


division. Since we are using LC cards, it 
might prove more expensive to decide on 
tull 


But certainly if our cards were typed 


alterations than to accept the forms 
viven., 
we would save on such items as these, Since 
such surveys as have been made indicate that 
the importance ot the subject approach di 
minishes with the ave ot the book, THAN 
older books might be cataloged without sub 
is Keo 


Hist. 


probably be 


Since general subjects, such 
Pol. Cyovt.: | 


little used 


jects. 
nomics; U.S. 
appear to be very 
cause the number of cards discourages use of 
the catalog in taver of browsing in the stack, 
i reference to the appropriate classification 
numbers might substitute for a considerable 


number of subject cards. And amorphous 


books, without a reasonably clear subject, 
can be lett with the author approach alone. 
As a general rule, with plenty of exceptions, 
the more dificult a book is to subject head 
the less necessary the he iding. 

‘Title cards can be used sparingly, with 
recounition of the fact that reference to a 
work by its title alone is usually a transient 
Older 


sought for by author. 


phenomenon. books are venerally 
This is partic ularly 
true for standard works, where the use of 
title cards can produce, in the William Col 
lege Library, twenty-six cards under “Ham 
let’ where one would perhaps be an un 
necessary luxury. (In our defense, | should 
point out that this proliferation of titles was 
in response to a request from the English 
Department that every edition of Shake 


‘Titles 


used more liberally for works of 


be analyzed under title.) 


should be 


corporate authorship than for those of pet 


speare 


sonal authorship, since the main entry for 
the former is frequently garbled or over 
looked, 

If one uses Library of Congress cards and 


Library of Congress classification the cheap 
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— wage 
int 
Vi) 
luxu 
aa 
| | 


est method of classification is a direct te! 


lowing of the assigned class numbers. [f 


the classification followed is ID.4 


some sill 


plification possible without increase in 


Cost, of with saving in typing and letteriny 


which offsets any extra time spent in the 


classification proces Since we are con 
cerned with libraries with free access to the 
stacks, we do not need to consider in detail 
the savings possible through storage in acces 
sion order of books classitied by size only. 

Revision of cat tloginy ind of typing is a 


\W ith every 


member of the staff it Is necessary to 


luxury if a staff is well trained 
new 
revine until i reasonable efhciency Is Tea hed, 


Not even LC printed cards 


are entirely free from typoyt iphic il errors, 


but no longer 


“o we mav allow a tew to occur in our own 


typing without feeling the need to be too 
ipoloyvetia Occasional errors of substance 
in classification or headings, will be found in 
filing or otherwise and corrected at far less 
expense than is involved in careful revision 
of every card typed. 

Duplicate copies can be added to the shelt 
list only, or, if the information ts needed in 
te catalog, to shelf list and main entry only, 
without the labor of withdrawing the com 
plete set of cards to add or change informa 


tion on every card, The use of self-catalog 


ing devices for documents and the use of a 
vertical file for pamphlet material will cut 


out a considerable amount of cataloging. 


Periodicals and similar serials currently re 
with in 


! “to date” 


ceived can pe re; orded as 


formation ibout the latest volume kept in 


the binding record or central serial record 
Some lil circulate paper hacked hooks 
with no cat tloy record at ill, merely keep 


ing the volumes on seyregated shelves ts 


thes ire returned his idea could he 


tended to any popul ir fiction purchased tor 
current interest rather than tor use as litera 
ture. 

Since cataloging complenity ind costs rise 


“ ith the size of the ‘ olles thon one method ot 
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keeping these within limits is to have a reg 


ular program of weeding the collection 


‘The reduc fron in size allows simpler classi 


fication, easier filing, fewer conflicts in 


names, and a relief from trving to fit sub 


ject headings to the slightly varving con 


notations that words acquire in a century 


or two of use. 
The topic that assigned me wa 
“How I ittle Cataloging Can Be Effective ? 


I suppose a truthful answer to this would be 


Was 


that cataloging which consisted of — the 


author's surname and a brief title v ould be 
tor some purposes, as effective as the pre 
1948 Library of Congress variety of cata 
loging. For other purposes cataloging ot 
the sort done in the Gesamtkatalog de 


i reqendruc ke l he good 


ittaloger recounizes the variety of material 


is not sufhcient. 


ind varies the tvpe of cataloging accord 
ingly, not being afraid to cut down tron 


the st ind urd rules when if Is possible nor to 


vo beyond them when it is necessary. It 
might be of help to revise Cutter’s presenta 
tion of short, medium and full cataloging 
in a new code, if enough of us are willing 
to admit that the libraries we supervise are 
not the equals of Congress, New York and 
Widener. 

One thing that is mecessary if our cata 
lous are to be effective is for us, the ad 
ministrators, to decide on the purposes that 
the catalog should serve. The cataloger is 
the proper person to determine how a yiven 
objective can be most cheaply accomplished 
but it is not within the competence of the 
‘ italover to make the ultimate decisions on 
what those objectives are The cat iloger 
knows what can be done, the librarian must 


And 


ill-detined and vayue 


dec ide “ hat should he done. ts lony 


tis our PUT Poses ire 


our cataloying will be expensive Irving 
to accomplish sever il things at once, we do 


efhicienth What effect do 


you want from your catalog? 


none of then 


niinued on page 17 
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Faculty Day and the Library at 
Brooklyn College: A Report 


The tollowing two papers provide descriptions of the general library participation and the 
exhibit program during Faculty Day in 1953 at Brooklyn College. Since these represent ettorts 


it integration of the library in the instructional program, the Editors have included these papers 


for any 


suggestions to librarians who have similar occasions at their institutions 


By MARGARET K. ROWELL 


The Library Participates in Faculty Day 


VMrs. Rowell is chief 
Brooklyn allede Library. 


acuLTY Day at Brooklyn College, be 
in in 1949 at the suggestion ot the Dean 
of Faculty, and has had as its main purpose 
taculty 


catalog librarian 


the joint members, one 


teaching statt then became aware of problems 


discussion by 


day each vear, ot the college curricula. 


taced by departments other than one’s own, 


and ot possible solutions tor meeting those 


problems 4 lasses ire suspended except tor 


The 


subject tor Faculty Day since its inception has 


been the new 


demonstration groups most popular 
curriculum being tried out ex 
perimentally at the College. 

Phe Experimental Liberal Arts Curriculum 
1949 alter 


exploration and planning by a Com 


began in the tall of three years 
ot study 
Perm Curriculum Study set 
1946, When 


if Was hoped 


mittee on I ong 


up by the Faculty 
Day 


Faculty 
that it might vive 


Council in 
established 
the taculty 
portunity to hear how the Experimental Pro 


was 


at large in op 


yram was organized, to participate in panel 


discussions, and to see 


how the experiment 
Was operating 

One of the aims ot the Experimental 
toster independent 


‘The 


with the teaching faculty on all 


Curriculum has been to 


study ot world literature. Library 
ooperating 
phases of the program, was particularly inter 
ested in this goal. In the spring of 1952, the 
Library Departn ent asked tor the opportunity 
to take 1953 


Faculty to demonstrate to the 


part in the program of the 


Davy in order 
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teachers the role the Library played in the 


College's efforts to realize its educational 
voals. 

According to its usual practice, the Com 
mittee for Long-Term Curriculum Study in 
the tall of 1952 distributed through depart 
circular seeking an 


ments a expression ot 


program. In December, 


Faculty 


preterence tor the 
the Dean ot 
‘Statt Bulletin” 
preponderant 


1952, announced in the 


that in accordance with the 
sentiment expressed by the 
Faculty in the poll conducted in November, 
the Faculty Day program in 1953 will be de 
voted to the “Experimental Curriculum: Its 
Past and Future. It 
that 
itternoon 
the other by the 


Faculty 


was also announced 


programs in the 
Force ROTC 
Members ot the 
opportunity to 


would be two 
the Air 


Library. 


there 
one by and 
would be given the 


express a choice for attendance at either ot 


these two, as well as a choice among the 


morning programs offered. Attendance in tie 
morning was required, but in the afternoon it 
was to be voluntary. 

Preliminary plans provided tor six panels 
Word came shortly 


that the 


in the morning session, 


atter the first announcement bund 
tor the Advancement of Education had made 
Brooklyn College to 


a study by groups of taculty members 


a grant of 325,000 to 
finance 
of the significant innovations of the Experi 
‘The 
Long-Term Curriculum Study then revised its 
Day It decided to con 


mental Curriculum Committee tor 
plans tor Faculty 
centrate on three of the six subjects originally 


scheduled. “Independent study” was one of 
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the three panels elimin ited ‘| he Libr iry pro 


gram which we 


up with this panel was still to be given but 


would concentrate on indicating its relation 


ship to the entire College program 


Phe Library Department immediately set 
about planning its part of the program. A 
Library Faculty Day Committee under the 


chairmanship of the author, was established 
1 here were two other members ot the Com 
They Chiet 


Librarian to represent the point of view of 


mittee were the Acquisition 


librarians behind the scenes, and the Chief 
Reterence Librarian to represent the pomt of 
view of librarians serving at public desks 
Phe Chairman met several times with the 


Committee tor Long-Term Curriculum Study 
in order to keep it abreast of the Library's 
plans ind to receive suyyestions on the pro 
The Long-Term Curriculum 
that it 


interested in having the Library 


gram in general 


Study Committee made it clear was 
‘partic ularly 
stress ifs rel itionship to the college curren ulum 
with emphasis on services to students as well as 
to taculty Since the morning programs were 


to consist of panel discussions, w ith no more 
than six speakers to be tollowed by ‘ 
the Library ¢ 


to adopt the same plan tor its program in the 


ques 
tron period ommittee decided 
itternoon 

Experience had shown that the 
Faculty Day 


which detailed statements, outlining the topi 


ices? St 


cesstul programs were those in 


ina including possible questions tor discus 


sion were distributed about two weeks in 


ulvance of Faculty Day to all those electing to 


ittend that particular part of the program 


The Library ¢ ommittee tound this suyyestion 


quite usetul is if provided opportunity to vive 


thead of time the background information 
considered necessary te understand the Li 
brary Department ind its position in the aca 


demu Community 


Also 


could be listed which would help to make the 


pertinent questions 


discussion period advance along lines which in 


the judgment of the Committee would be 
most beneficial 

Phe atternoon programs were limited to 
one hour his was somewhat of a dis ip 
Pointment because it restricted the program 


Phe original plans had called tor an extended 
tour of the Library building with emphasis on 
these parts ot the building the teachers did 
had 


integral part of the program might be 


not ordinarily see. It ilso been hoped 


that an 
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Kodachrome 


library buildings throughout the 


a showing of slides ef new 


country, since 


Brooklyn College contemplates building an ex 


tension to its present structure in the near 
future 

Po make the maximum use of the hour 
illotted, the Library Committee decided to 
have two panels, A and B, meet in two 
ditterent rooms, one on the first floor and the 
other on the second floor The audience 
rather than the panel speakers, would move 


trom one floor to another, so that they would 


the 


he mtroduced to at least two ot rooms 
ind main floors of the building The show 
ing of slides, an hour program in itself, was 


scheduled to be yiven atter the revular pro 
gram tor all those who were willing to remain 
one hour longer 


l he Libr iry 
the 


in College Instruction” was 


the theme ot Library program. It was 


to be developed in two panel disc USSIONS, Ca h 


lasting a halt-hour Phe subject tor Panel 
A was “Services Behind the Scenes” and tor 
Panel B Administration, and Services at 
Public Desks Each session consisted of 
three S-minute talks and a 15-minute ques 


tion and answer period Those attending the 
Library program were assigned to one of two 


yroups on a staggered schedule. 


Even though the atternoon program had 
to depend upon voluntary attendance, about 
220 out of a taculty of approximately soo 


elected to take part in the Library program 
Phe Department was encouraged by this inter 
est in the Library on the part of the teachers 
especially as the competing program put on 
Air Force ROTC 


activities of a recent 


was concerned with 


the 


by the 
the imnovation on 
campus and might reasonably be expected to 
attract many who would otherwise have little 
or no opportunity to learn about the offerings 
ot the Department to a liberal arts college 


Panel A 


tion, cataloging and special services; 


classifica 
P inel 


discussed administration, circulation and reter 


discussed acquisition 


ence areas. The talks cut across library or 
ganizational lines and dealt with a particular 


I att h h id al 


moderator who gave a briet introductory talk 


afea ot librarianship panel 


ind, at the end of the scheduled speeches, led 


the discussion 
The announcement ot the Library program 


that had been sent out in advance to the 


included a statement of the show ing 


taculty 
ot the Kodachrome slides 


is well as the ex 
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hibit concerning the Library Department. The 


purpose of the exhibit was to show the activi 
ties of the various library divisions to supple 
ment the panel talks 

Phe main part of the advance statement 
was entitled “Interesting Facts About Brook 
ln College Library The tacts 
legal status ot the Library as 
the College, the tact that the 


members ot the Faculty, the 


were the 
in instructional 
department of 
| br iriains were 
hook 


m 951 1982 


size of the collection. circulation figures 
number ot 


staft 


hours of service 


library users in 1951, 1952; size ot the 


ind the educational qualitications ot the | 


brarians, library finances, and library publica 
tions A 


Library 


name of thie 


inization ot the 
with the 


chart ot 
Department was included, 
chiet ot 


was a list of sugyvested questions 


each division noted 


Finally there 
to stimulate the question period scheduled to 


tollow d SC USSTONS 


Pypical questions Panel 


tormula that can be 


A were: I 


tollowed in 


under 
Is there iny 


many copies of a title to order 


deciding how 


tor reserve use? 2 


Does the Library have any 
spe ial strengths ind weaknesses in the colle 

tion? 3. Why does the Library not buy more 
taculty research? 4 How 
to make a book available? 


classroom teacher help shorten 


materials to aid 
long does it take 
5. How can the 
iwailable ? 
B were I 
best 


the time required to make a book 
Pypical questions under Panel 
How can the teacher and the librarian 
ooperate to make it poss ble tor the Library 
to meet the demands made upon it in the area 
ot classroom assignments? 2. To what extent 
is it possible to expand library lectures to 
students, either within the tre ld ot their major 
subject nterest or is general lectures to 
upperclassmen ? Why 


plan to change trom the traditional orgamza 
that 


does the Library 


thon emphasizing function to which 


subject) areas primarily ? 


emphasizes 
Panel A tried to convey to the teachers some 
inderstanding ot the principles and procedures 
vh h 
elected wcquired 
the Library he 
first speaker 
ted and acquired, the principles underly ing 


vood hook 


tor this area ot work 


hooks and. related materials are 


classified and cataloged by 
chiet a quisition librarian 


explained how materials are 


selection, the divisions responsible 
close 


the tor 


operation between the teacher and the li 


brarian in the building ot a good and effective 
collection, and some mention of the part eac h 
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plays in achieving this goal. 
The chiet 


classification and 


catalog librarian, then detined 


cataloging, and explained 


why both are necessary; how the materials 
acquired by Brooklyn College Library are or 


ganized and cataloged, listed the steps taken 
to make the card 


possible to the needs of the undergr iduates 


catalog as responsive as 
ind made mention briefly ot the cooperative 
efforts made nationally by catalogers to share 
the results of their bibhographical research 
so that all users ot the Library, student and 
il ke 


chiet 


taculty are greatly benetited 


cussed the 


librarian dis 
offered by the 


l hese ate le 


services 
services 
tures to 


Library Department 


treshmen and some upperclassmen, publica 
tions, exhibits and public relation activities. 
Panel B's first speaker 


area ot administration the chiet 


the head librarian 
dealt with the 
librarian’s responsibility tor establishing and 
a yood hook collection, an ethcient 
staff, and adequate physical facilities tor hous 
ing the collection and the staff, and tor pro 


area for students and faculty. 


viding reading 
Phe 
touched upon, and 
ot the 
Library Dep irtment when the extension to the 


ever present problem otf finance was 
a brief mention was made 


contemplated organization of — the 


present building would be erected. 
The chiet 
cussed the purpose of circulation work, types 


circulation librarian then dis 


of material circulated, regulations to provide 


ettective service, provisions tor recreational 
interlibrary loan service. 
Panel B, the chiet 


considered the nature of 


reading and the 

Phe final 
librarian 
which divisions in the library 


speaker on 
reference 
reterence work 
a detailed explanation ot 


yave this service 


udvisory services offered, and the contribution 
to the instructional program of the College 
made by means of these reference and ad 


visory services 

The 
AM. and 
atter 
the close of the luncheon, including the presi 
the College and one of the honored 


began at 
shortly 


Faculty Day 
heduled to end 


programs on 
were 


noon There were several speakers at 


dent ot 


Approximately 100 teachers came to 


guests 
the Library. 

The teachers showed a gratifying and keen 
interest in the entire program asked searching 
questions, and studied the exhibit of the Li 


brary's organization and activities in the main 


lobby Some remained the extra hour to 
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watch the showing of colored slides of new 
library buildings. The librarians would have 
been happier it a larger percentage of the 


teaching staff had been able to participate in 


The Faculty Day 


of the Reference 
Library. 


Viss 


Division 


we mbe 


Ciolli is a 
Brooklyn College 


N INTEGRAL PART of the Brooklyn College 
Library's program tor Faculty Day was 

an exhibit on services to students and faculty 
This was designed as a visual supplement to 
the 


described by 


presented by two panels and 


Mrs. Rowell in the preceding 


dis« ussion 


report 
The 


entrusted to a 


initial planning ot the exhibit was 


Committee ot three 
Statt The first de 
the Committee concerned 


Since the 


steering 
members of the Library 
cision to contront 
the allocation of the available cases 
panel discussions were to cut across division 
lines, the Committee thought it best to accord 
each division ot the Library its own display 
It was believed, too, that the core sery 


case, 


ices of administration quisition, cat tloging 


circulation, and reference should be granted 


the central floor cases in the main lobby of the 
Library and that the Government Documents 
Special Services, and Teacher Education ex 
hibits should 


Aside trom posters and uniform em 


occupy the surrounding wall 
CASES 
hossed red and white title labels provided by 
the Committee, the contents of each division 
exhibit was lett completely to the discretion 
of the division heads or their representatives 
On the posters, a gavly colored medieval page 
trumpeted forth the the 
Phe Library in College Lastruction 


Covering the work of each division 


theme of exhibit: 
how 
ever, Was not quite telling the complete story 
for Brooklyn College librarians, in addition to 
being instructional members of the staff, are 
The 


suitable to 


components of an expanding profession 


Committee theretore thought it 
devote the remaining cases to publications of 


hook 


dealing with trends in the science ot librarian 


our librarians and to and magazines 


ship. 
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their program, but they were satisfied that the 
day itself had been a success, and that mutual 
understanding among teachers and librarians 


had been deepened 


By ANTOINETTE CIOLLI 


Library Exhibit 


Throughout the pl inning the emphasis Was 
to explain the flow of procedures and describe 
the and faculty. 
Thus, the step-by-step journey of Alexander 
Heard’s 4 Two-Party South? through the 
Acquisition and Catalog Divisions was por 
trayed. The account started with the receipt 
of recommendation cards, and then proceeded 
the biblio 
graphic information and price, the sending out 
of orders and the final receipt of the book 
Forms, checking tools and bibliographies were 
red 


varied services to students 


through checking for accurate 


shown appropriately underscored with 
cord. 

The Catalog exhibit matched the Library ot 
Congress cards to the book and attached a red 
tab to the main entry to indicate the ultimate 
destiny of the volume to be the Reserve Room. 
‘Tools used to catalog the book, such as the 
Ft ALA Rules, the Dewey Decimal 
Classification, the LC Subject Headings and 
the Cutter table 
the information in these lists with the corre 


and 
with red strings connecting 


sponding information on the cards, were dis 
Also included were procedures tor 
which LC 
Here, samples ot the Catalog 


played 
hooks 


not available 


and serials for cards are 
including 
foreign language cards Head 
ings especially adapted to Brooklyn College 


Division's own typed unit cards, 


were shown 


use but not listed by the Library of Congress 
were an essential part of the Catalog exhibit. 

The Circulation 
forward by 


Division then carried the 
IBM 
charging and discharging operations. A flow 
transaction 


narrative spotlighting its 


chart incorporated examples of 
cards and photographs ot the IBM machines. 
Also part of the 
sectional drawing of the Library building with 


Circulation exhibit was a 
ireas under its supervision colored and labeled. 

The Reterence Division displayed examples 
ot its reference books, pamphlets, bibliogra 


phies and indexes in the humanities, sciences, 
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: 


ind social sciences, and showed a sampling of 


ts occupational resources, bibliographies pre 


ired Dy its men hers ind topics of research 


} 
tor which students sought reterence assistance 


lo tie together all these activities, the chiet 
librarian and his executive assistant provided 
hart detail the 
Library. 


a4 iafge master showing n 


administrative of the 
Also teatured 


the 


yanization of 
in the chiet librarian’s exhibit 
afhliated 

Outstanding among these 
Associates of Brooklyn Col 


lege, one ot whose many activities is the spon 


were services of organizations 
with the Library 


are the Library 


College-Community 
a deserving student, and the Walt 
Brooklyn 


Ss to microtilm all known manu 


sorship of an annual 


award to 
Whitman 
whose aim 
scripts ot the Brooklyn poet. 
In the 


and 


Foundation ot Inc., 


the Peri 
Education ex 


surrounding wall 


odicals Documents and 


hibits demonstrated, in an arresting manner, 
the richness of the resources ot these divisions 
Each to itself 


The display ot the Periodicals and Docu 


stressed material distinctive 


ments Division consisted ot a colorful selec 


tion of current scholarly and general maga 


zines, mewspapers, indexes, microfilms and 
reterence resources in government documents. 

Indeed, the variety of the media comprising 
the Library prompted the Committee to bring 
entitled “Library 


together in a wall 


\laterials 


tormation already on display 


case 
not only examples oft types of in 
but 
tional material such as maps, music scores and 

To the latter the 
chose typescript of 


also addi 
manuscripts. represent 
Committee the original 
brances Winwar's Farewell the 
of six manuscripts presented to the Brooklyn 


Banne r, one 


College Library by this author 


Although each ot the divisions promotes 


good relations with its patrons by striving to 
it Brooklyn a Spe 
cial Services Division whose primary purpose 
and 


vive good service, there is 
as liaison between the Library 
Lhe exhibit 


appropriately 


to act 
Special Services 
illustrated its 
Library 


with 


its publ 
theretore tour 
told tunction ot publicity, exhibits 


publications and student orientation 
examples of awards it has won, handbooks and 
ind clippings in 


publications it edits, forms 


regard to its exhibits, slides and problem 


sheets connected with its Library lectures to 
Freshmen and pages trom its publicity serap 
book. 

With 
the 
tunity to highlight the protessional literature 
The Committee 
chose to display current issues ot The Li- 
brary Quarterly, Library Trends, College and 
Research Libraries, The Library Journal and 
The Wilson Library Bulletin and to teature 
such Round Wilson's The 
Library in College Instruction; Vremont 
Rider's The Scholar and the Future of the 
Research Library; Louis Round Wilson's The 
Practice of Book Selection; Dorothy May 
Norris's 4 History of Cataloguing and Cata 
loguing Methods and Herman H. Fussler's 
Library Buildings for Library Service. A 
special case called attention to a sampling ot 
the contributions of the Brooklyn College li 
brarians to this literature. 

Thus 
tory ot Brooklyn College Library, participa 
tion in Faculty Day significant 
opportunity tor the staff to summarize visually 


taculty concentrated 


Library 


attention 
it was thought a 


upon 


good oppor- 


in the field of librarianship. 


book Ss as Louis 


tor the first time in the young his 
prov ided a 


services and 
Both taculty 


and staff learn trom the experience 


its resources, multiplicity ot 


variety otf professional activities. 


How Little Cataloging Can Be Effective? 


Continued fram page 170 


As I look over this paper I must confess 


to a sense of frustration. ‘These things 


have been said so often before. And we 


are still so far trom knowing how our 


for what 
Who uses 


the notation of size, or a 


catalogs are actually used, and 
uses they should be constructed. 


an author’s dates, 
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series note, and why? Is this title card ever 


consulted? Does the frequency of use jus 
tify the cost of giving collation? Until we 
know in fairly exact terms how much cata 
loging is effective, we really have no basis 
for discussing how little cataloging can be 


effective. 


By PHILLIPS TEMPLI 


Federal Services to Libraries: Progress 
Report on the Survey 


librarian, Georgetown 


Vr. mple 4s 


miversity. 


1S NOTHING more attractive than 
an invitation to accomplish the pas 
sible. ‘Therefore when John H. Ottemiller, 
associate librarian of Yale University and 
Chairman of the ALA Federal Relations 
Committee. suggested to the writer that he 


obtain a leave of absence tor eight weeks 


and in that time make a survey of Federal 
services to libraries and the policies govern 
ny them and present this information in the 
form of a written report, the only possible 
answer was “Yes.” Since this was such an 
unusual assignment, it has been suyvested 
that the methodology used in) organizing 
and carrying out the project would be ot 
interest to librarians generally. 

‘The assignment grew out of a directive 
addressed Federal Relations Com 


mittee by the ALA Executive Board, calling 


to the 


for a comprehensive review otf the relation 
ships between the government and libraries. 
‘The purpose of such a review was to pro 
ALA in its 
Federal establishment 
Federal Relations 


Committee met in Washington in the spring 


vide a factual basis to guide 


dealings with the 


\ subcommittee of the 


of 19523 and decided that a study should be 


undertaken immediately to achieve these 


objec tives! 


1. Review the literature growing out ot 


previous studies ud surveys of Federal 


services of benefit to libraries 


2. Provide a statement ot the polis ies 
governing such services 
i descriptive list of services 


ishington by 


¢ ‘ompile 


currently rendered trom 


COLLEGE 


the Federal government to nontederal | 


braries within the ontinental United 


States 


‘The severity of the time limitation, even 
itter the eight weeks originally allotted had 
been extended to ten, posed a difhcult prob 
lem. It is the purpose of these remarks to 
detine that problem and to describe the 


methods used to solve it. 


In the first place it was discovered that 
Federal 
in Washington because 
‘The 


proposed survey was to cover not only the 


nobody could say just how many 
agencies there are 
of the difficulty in detining “agency.” 
services given by Federal libraries, but by 
Federal kind. \ 
count made in 1952 had indicated 133 Fed 


The 


lists 


Avene ies of whatever 
eral libraries in the Washington area. 
Book of the Year, 1952 
150-0dd the Civil 
lists 10 


Britannica 
AZENCICS Service 
officially 
avencies and 49 independent agencies, mak 


the Bureau of the Budget 


some 
Commission executive 
ing a tot il of 59; 


does the same; while the United States 
Senate Committee on Cjovernment Oper i 
tions has issued a large chart ( x! feet by z 
feet) entitled Organization of Federal Ex 
ecutive De partme nts and Agencies whi h 
proved, in the light of the ten week limita 
tion, a thoroughly discouraging document 
inasmuch as it lists in small print every im 
aginable department, bureau, office, author 
itv, division, administration and board. 
Obviously a number of agencies viven 
official listing in the Federal Register would 
be irrelevant to the purposes of the survey, 
eliminated at once: the War 


On the 


and could be 


Claims Commission, for example. 
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other hand, one of the most productive 
wencies in the government, service-wise, I» 
the Department of State, and this Depart 
ment's multitarious offices are spread out in 
27 «different buildings all over the city 


While it is true 


or apparently irrelevant avencies might well 


that wholesale elimination 
deprive the survey ot valuable but hidden 
services, the number of first choice avencies 
was so large that no practical problem was 


faced in the actual event, except that of 
covering as many of these as possible in as 
short a time as possible. 

It was at this point that ordinary inter 
inade 


view techniques proved completely 


quate, Supposing that the task were merely 
to interview all of the key personnel in the 
Library ot Congress alone, it would still be 
impossible in ten weeks to gather, write up 
verity, organize and produce in typewritten 
And the Library of 


albeit a most im 


form all of their data. 
Congress was only one 
avencies to be 


portant one—of the many 


covered, Accordingly the following pro 
edures were followed: 

\ mimeographed statement was drawn up 
defining briefly the objectives of the project, 
and stating explicitly the kind of coopera 
tion wanted each individual 


trom inte! 


viewed. It must be emphasized that this 


statement was not a questionnaire, but an 
interview sheet, sent in advance of each in 
terview so that the person with whom the 
discussion was to take place would have a 
vrasp of the principal 


took 


most common reactions at the outset of the 


purposes of the in 


terview before it place. One of the 


interview itself was a puzzled and unhappy 


declaration by the Federal ofthc ial that ifter 


ill, evervbody already knew what he and 


his organization were doing to help libraries, 
would be ot 


ind what could he say that 


value ? 

‘To meet this situation an exhaustive list 
of catch-headings was attached to the inter 
view sheets. These headings covered prac 
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tically every conceivable cateyors under 


which a service might be classified, and 


made it abundantly clear that the surves 
was not confining the word “service” to its 
customarily narrow precincts, but on the 
contrary conceived it to mean any contribu 
tion or assistance by the government to the 
conduct and weltare of nontederal libraries. 
Then, as the Federal official would glance 
down the list and begin commenting on 
or asking questions about one entry or an 
other, a solid core otf service data would 
begin to emerge—nearly always to the sur 
prise of the official himself. In this mannet 
were drawn forth both obvious and hidden 
services; services direct and indirect; con 
sultative and advisory services as well as op 
projects in 


erating programs; cooperative 


volving the joint activity of Federal and 
nonfederal libraries; services which are by 
products as well as primary objectives; leg 
islative measures subsidising library opera 
asked tor but retused, o1 


tions; services 


offered but no longer needed——and running 
the gamut from abstracting services, card 
distribution, declassification projects and ex 
changes to photoduplication, reference as 
sistance, subject headings projects, transla 
tion services and union catalogs.” 
However, the very thoroughness of the 
interviews, which lasted from ten minutes 
to an hour or more, presented a further dit 
ficulty. How was all this information to be 


garnered in accurate form verified? 


Obviously not at the interview itself, or the 
interviews would be extended te a half day 
each. ‘The solution lay in adopting a tech 
nique of self-enumeration which guaranteed 
three factors vital to the success of the 
project: speed, accuracy, and a division of 
labor. It was through the use of 5 x 8 


inch cards that this was accomplished, As 


the interview progressed and the official 


would start talking about some service 


contribution to libraries, the interviewer 


would jot down at the top of a blank ecard 


When a 
new point was introduced, the same would 
At the end of the 

when both the official and the 
had 


the wording and details of what had been 


an appropriate subject heading. 


be done on another card 
interview 
already much of 


surveyor forgotten 


said—the official would be presented with 
the pack of subject-headed cards and the 
request that, with these as reminders, he 
concise 


prepare or have prepared a type 


written statement on each topic, using a 
separate card for each topic, and to send the 
completed cards to the interviewer at the 
ALA Washington Office (whose facilities 
had been cordially placed at the surveyor’s 
disposal). In this fashion it was possible to 
set successive series of people to work on the 
compilation phase while the surveyor went 
on to other agencies to repeat the process. 

While this procedure produced a success 
that was qualitatively satisfactory and some 
times quantitatively embarrassing, a major 
obstacle still remained. “This was, briefly 
the problem of how to hold hundreds of 
interviews within the six weeks allowed tor 
the fact-gathering phase without achieving 
the miracle of bilocation. “This problem was 
happily reduced to manageable proportions 
hecause of the cooperation of the administra 
tions of the three largest institutions to be 
Armed Forces Medical Li 


brary, the Department of Agriculture Li 
In the 


wy ered the 


brary, and the Library of Congress. 


case of the first two. arrangements were 


made for the surveyor to appear at a de 


partment head meeting, to present his case, 
distribute copies of the project statement, 
and then leave the task of assembling the 
requisite information on § x 8 inch cards to 


the various department heads and thei 


staffs. <A 


formation would be ready, and the surveyor 


date was set by which the in 


then used the time thus gained to contact 
other agencies. 
At the Library of Congress a similar but 


he 


more elaborate pattern was developed. 


Librarian designated an administrative as 
sistant who was to be the survevor’s point 
After 


with this individual, who grasped the situa 


of contact there. a long interview 
tion at once and made many valuable sug 
gestions, a special statement was drawn up 
for the five top administrators at the. Li 
brary of Congress, and these administrators 
received a careful briefing on the purposes 
and details of the project. The five ad 
ministrators then instructed their depart 
ment heads. ‘They, in turn, picked from 
their staffs the appropriate individuals to 


completed cards were then channelled back 


assemble the information on cards. 


through the same chain of command to the 
administrative assistant who originated the 
process, and who was responsible for scan 
ning and clearing the cards before turning 


When a card 


was found to be incomplete or unclear, it 


them over to the surveyor. 


was returned for clarification to the staff 
member who wrote it, with appropriate in 
quiries. It was in anticipation of this con 
tingency that the instructions to cooperators 
included the signing of the name and title 
ot the individual writing the card. 

If there is one fact that stands out above 
all others among the findings of the survey, 
it is the fact that no one individual in exist 
ence has an adequate idea of the number, 
extent, variety and nature of the services 
actually being given or potentially available 
their 


data 


to the librarians of this country by 
Mountainous as the 
had all been colle ted, 


government. 
seemed when they 
there is no pretension that they constitute a 


was forcibly brought out when, during at 


complete picture of Federal services. 


least half of the interviews, suggestions were 
received as to other avencies or offices which 
had something to contribute to the service 
pattern. Many of these suggestions were 
tollowed through and proved productive, 
but in the end no way was found to slay 
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Counselor Librarianship at U.LC. 


(Continued from page 


and 
atter 


both library knowledge 
skills 


instruction 


that 
library 


so 
before as well as 
library can be more ette 
tively studied in relation to the general 
institutional program and in relation 
to all library activities. 

It is intended that, when the projected 
ot 


last comes into being, 


series divisional reading rooms at 
advanced library 
instruction will be considered tor cer 
tain subject fields. The present Fine 
Arts Librarian, however, has opportu 
discuss fine arts 
bibliographic 


ot 


nities even now to 


library materials and 


techniques at occasional sessions 
architecture and art classes. 
When graduate curri ula 

added to the U.L.C., suitable expansions 


of the present Department ot Library 


are finally 


Instruction and Advisement can_ be 


readily made. Specialized reterence 
librarians, research bibliographers, ete 

can be added difhculty, and 
without disorganizing the undergradu 


(It should be emphasized 


without 


ate program 
that the current research and develop 
ment needs of the present ULC. taculty 


are in no way being slighted. ) 


CONCLUSION 


In 1952. a well-known library author 


stated that the college librarian can “also 
be a valued member ot the guidance and 
counseling staff” of the institution to which 
he belongs. ‘This authority, however, did 
vy on to outline any specific arrange 


not 
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ments whereby a college library could par 
fully developed 
counseling and advisement program.’ The 
U.L.C.’s Department of Library Instruc 
tion and Advisement, set up in 1951, pro 


vides definite machinery whereby librarians 


ticipate effectively in a 


become recognized members of the local 


counseling staff. Since many other institu 


tions, including high schools, junior col 
leves. four-vear colleges, and universities 
have similar student personnel programs, 
Counselor Librarianship of the U.LC. type 


possibly could be considered elsewhere. 


Public librarians, special librarians, library 
associations, and library s« hools also could 
consider using selected viewpoints and ex 
perience from the fields of counseling, per 


sonnel work, and applied psychology. 


Reade service programs ot all kinds might 


henefit significantly from such “cross fer 


tilization.”’* 


Chapter \\ 


entitled The Liabrar 
Johnson, B. 


eneral Edu 
American Counerl 
\ shortened ver 
ibrar 13: 126-140, 
unfortunate that Tohnsen 
the college 


t for 


at 


he outline portar 


ire 


the 
counseling p 
x 
Library School 
to Urbana 


detailed treatment otf 
cussion of 
clor I 

nal Paper 


ye who write 


Seventh Edition Supplement 


Books: 7th Edition Supplement 


ALA has announced the publication ot Guide to Reference 


by Constance M. Winchell and Olive A. Johnson 
ly 1000 useful reference works in all fields, 


1950-1952 
This supplement describes approximate 


between 1950 and June 1953. It includes, in 


7th edition 
1 basic work tor scholars, reterence workers 
Is proudly issued hy 
niversifty 

Miss Winchell’s semi-annual series on 


January and July issues otf C&&RL. 


APRIL, 1954 


The Supplement brings up-to-date the indispensable Guide 


ALA. it might be said to add to the bicentennial laurels 


(Chicago, ALA, 1954. 140P-) 
published 
addition, a tew earlier titles omitted trom the 
to Reference Books, 
While this work 


of Columbia 


and library school students. 


“Selected Reference Books” appears regularly in the 
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By ALPHONSE F. TREZZA 


Philadelphia, First ACRL Chapter 


Mr. Trezza, head of the Circulation De 
Pennsylvania Li 
brary, is president of the Philadelphia Chap 
ter of ACRL., 


partment University ot 


1950 the Special Libraries 


T JUNE OF 
Association 


tional University and College group. Many 


formally dissolved its na 


of the local chapters of the Special Library 
ind Col 


leve raups and these low al yroups were 


Association had active University 


faced with the serious problem of deciding 
Philadel 


phia, the University and College group ap 


what their future would be. In 


pointed a Reorganization Committee to con 


sider its future | he Committee sent out a 


questionnaire in April 1951 with the fol 
lowing five suggested courses of action and 


the implications of each: 


“t. Become an independent, local group 
This would entail the development ot a 

tull program of meetings, projects, etc., as 

well as sufficient dues to finance the meet 


ings, programs, et It would also mean 


the establishment of ‘another library as 


sociation 
2. Mthliate with the Pennsylvania Library 
{ssoctation 
Under the present constitution of PLA 
there a spec il interest 


PLA chapte rs are all 


is ne provision tor 
yroup such is ours 
geographic il units 
“3. Become a chapter of the Association of 
College 2 Reference Libraries 

As there is no local chapter ot ACRL 
here 
full 
Dues would be those of ALA membership 


this would entail development of a 


program of meetings, projects ete 


plus local chapter dues Ch ipter member 


ship would necessitate ALA membership 
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4. Continue as a Division of the Special 
Libraries Council of Philadelphia and 
Vicinity 
SLA or 

only, Division 

fully in local SLA 

Membership in such a local 
affect the 
with 


As members of local members 
ot the 


“ ould 


Council members 


share meetings 
and activities 
would not 
athliate 


Dues in 


division 


right to 


‘iwidu il 
national di 
to SLA 


bership (local or national) would be neces 


other 


Visions. addition mem 


sary in order to finance a worthwhile pro 
gram. 
“s. Dishand.” 


A meeting of the members of the Uni 
versity and College group was held June 
1, 1951, to consider the results of the que 
tionnaire. Forty-three per cent of the mem 
bers answering the questionnaire voted in 
favor of becoming a_ local chapter of 
ACRL, 26 per cent favored continuing as 
a division of the Special Libraries Council 
of Philadelphia, 16 per 


band altogether, and 15 per cent voted to 


cent voted to dis 
afhliate with the Pennsylvania Library As 
sociation, 

In accordance with these results, the Uni 
and College 
ection of S.L.C. A committee, comprised 
of Carola Baus, the Reverend Daniel P. 
O).S.A., Walter Hausdorter, 
Alphonse F. ‘Trezza, chairman 
On July 5, 1951, a letter was sent 
ACRE members in the Southeastern 
New 


Delaware areas requesting them to sign a 


versity yroup dissolved as oa 


Falvey, ind 


Was then 
tormed., 
to all 
Southern and 


Pennsylvania, Jersey 


the tormation of regional 


chapter of ACRL. 


signed such petitions which were, in 


petition tor 


Seventy-five members 
turn 


submitted to the ACRL Board ot Directors 


in early October. Official recognition of 
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= 
Actually, PLA does have special interest seetior 

It “wa le ater t t 

not necessitate ALA or national ACRI. members! ee 
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the Philadelphia Chapter of ACRL was 
‘Thus, 
ACRL came 


innounced by the end of October. 
the first regional chapter of 
nto being. 

‘The organizational meeting of the new 
Philadelphia Chapter was held April 22 
At this meeting Arthur VT. Hamlin, 
Executive Secretary of ACRL, spoke on the 


relations between national and local ACRL. 


1952. 


Consideration and adoption of a constitution 
After a 


pruning, 


was the next item on the program. 


very lively discussion and much 
the proposed constitution was accepted. ‘The 
chairman of the committee tor organizing a 
Philadelphia chapter of ACRL was then 
instructed to appoint a nominating com 
mittee, pl in the next meeting, and have the 
constitution reproduced in final form. 

‘| he second meeting of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of the ACRL was held in the audi 
torium of the Free Library of Philadelphia 
on February 17 The report of the 


7, 1953. 
election of officers, held by mail, was given 
by Mr. John P. McDonald (Head of Re 
Book 


Pennsylvania 


serve Department, University of 


Library) in his capacity as 


chairman of the Nominating Committee. 
He stated that the Nominating Committee 
had decided to try to get “a slate that had, 
ibove all else, good balance; that is, a va 


low il 


candidates, 


riety of institutions represented by 
a fair division between men and 
women, and use of young blood along with 


older 


mnstitutions were represented on the ballot 


ind presumably wiser heads.” ‘Ten 


ind seven omen and five woren accepted 


Ballots were mailed to ap 


nominations. 


proximately persons. Seventy com 
pleted ballots were returned in two weeks. 
The following officers were announced as 


ele ted 


President \Ir 
(Head, ¢ 
sity of Pennsylvania) 

Vice-President & President Elect 
Martha A (Technical 


Alphonse 


irculation Department 


‘Trezza 
Univer 


Miss 


Connor Services 
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Librarian, Swarthmore College Library) 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Edith W. 
Finch (Business Librarian, Temple Uni 
versity ) 

Director (1-year term), Mr. Walter 
Hausdorter (Librarian, Temple Univer 
sity) 

Miss 


Bryn 


Jane 


Mawr 


Director (2-year term), 
Walker (Head 
College Library) 

Director (3-year term), Dr. Charles W. 


David (Director of Libraries, University 


Cataloger, 


ot Pennsylvania) 


‘The term of the elected officers, according 
to the constitution, begins at the end of the 
Spring meeting. 

A panel discussion was then held, with 
lively audience participation, on the prob 
lems of reserve book department administra 
tion in college and university libraries. “he 
Havertord 


College, Lincoln University, ‘Temple Uni 


institutions represented were 
versity, University of Pennsylvania, and Vil 


lanova University making it possible for 
views of a variety of sizes and types of |i 
braries to be represented. 

On Saturday, May 16, 1953, the Phila 
delphia Chapter of ACRL held a day-long 


meeting jointly with the eastern regional 


yroup ot the College and Reterence Sec 
tion, Pennsylvania Library Association at 
LaSalle College. 


ing the president announced that the ACRL 


In a brief business meet 


chapter officers officially assumed office at 
the end of this Spring meeting, that the 
Chapter now had 53 dues paying members, 
that membership should be solicited in each 
college library by some present member, that 
copies of our constitution would be available 
to members in the Fall. 

Mir. Walter W. Wright, 
the College and Reference Section, PLA, 
conducted a business meeting for the PLA 
chapter. Of special interest to ACRL mem 


chairman of 


bers was his mention of the great overlap 
ping of membership and interests between 


the ACRL PLA chapters there as 
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sembled. “The question Mr. Wright raised 
was whether two organizations so similar 
should exist side by side. 

Brother Edmund Joseph, librarian of La 
Salle College, then spoke to the group about 
his new library building, the problems in its 
planning and the resultant good features, 
and invited the group to tour the building 
before and after lunch. ‘The guest speaker 
of the morning session was Mr. Lyle Boul 
ware, architect of the new library building. 
He spoke on contemporary architecture: its 
functionalism, its expression of modern life, 
its reasonable cost, its utilization of latest 
and best materials and engineering. 

In the afternoon the group reassembled 
in the library building for the afternoon 
“Library Buildings 


Mr. Walter Haus 


dorfer presented general principles and de 


panel session on 


Dreams vs. Realities.” 


siderata for library buildings, Dr. Harriet 
I). MacPherson spoke of plans for a new 
building for Drexel Institute of Technology 
library and library school. Dr. Charles W. 
David spoke of the long-term planning and 
many frustrations along the road to a new 
library building tor the University of Penn 
svivania. And Mr. Lee C. Brown spoke of 
the newly completed library building of the 
Pennsylvania Military College. The Rev 


erend Daniel P. 


Falvey, OUS.A., led the 


panel discussion. All the participants and 
the audience agreed on the need for strong 
leadership by the librarian in long and care 
ful planning, a close and reciprocal rela 
tionship between the librarian and archi 
tect, and sufficient expenditure to assure a 
building which will meet needs for many 
years to come, and require a minimum of 
upkeep. 

With the close of this meeting came the 
end of the formative period of the first local 
chapter of ACRL. 


sion to organize was circulated, submitted 


A petition for permis 


and approved; a constitution was proposed, 
altered and accepted. Officers were nomi 
nated and elected. ‘Vhree program meetings 
held. 
organization of the Philadelphia chapter of 


ACRL did its work well. A solid founda 


tion was laid on a broad base of wide par 


have been ‘The committee for the 


ticipation. The future of the new organiza- 


tion is now in the hands of its elected of 
ficers. Hard work, leadership with some 
imagination, and the whole-hearted coop- 
eration of all the librarians in the area will 
go a long way to insure the success of the 


Philadelphia Chapter of ACRL. 


(Note: Copies of the Constitution of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of ACRL are avail 
able from Mr. Trezza.) 


A-V Round Table to Organize at Minneapolis 


At the Midwinter Meeting of ALA, authorization was granted by ALA‘’s Council tor the 


establishment of 


in Audio-Visual Round Table 


If you are interested in membership in the 


Round Table write to Ira Peskind, Membership Chairman, Wright Junior College, 3400 N 


Austin Ave., Chicago 34, Hl 


Also watch the May ALA Bulletin tor the date, place and time 


of the Round Table’s organization meeting in Minneapolis 
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By EDNA BROWN 


New Periodicals of 1953—Part II 


Wiss Brown is head, serials section, De 
seriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 


Congress. 


_— SECOND INSTALLMENT of the list 
of new periodicals launched in 1953 is a 
selection from the acquisitions received for 
cataloging at the Library of 


form ¢ ird 


Congress, Variety is the notable character 
istic of these journals. \any are scholarly, 


research publications, some are promising 
bibliographical aids, others are purely propa 
The their 


origin, purpose or treatment are informative. 


vanda. remainder, whatever 


Bibliography 

(Canadian Grove rnment Publi ations pub 
lished monthly by the Supervisor of Gov 
ernment Publications of Canada “is a com 
prehensive listing of all official publications, 
public documents and papers, not of a con 


fidential nature, printed or ‘processed’ at 


government expense by authority of Parlia 


ment or that of a Department, Commission, 
Board, Corporation, ete., of the Govern 
ment, including publications bought at pub 
lic expense for use of, or distribution to, 
Members of Parliament, public officials o1 
the public.’ Entries are arranged under 
name of issuing office and show title, im 
contents in some cases, and 


print, collation 


price, Periodicals are listed separately. 
Studies in Bibliography and Booklore pub 
lished by the 
College, Cin¢innati, will deal with Hebrew 
hooks. 


the maintenance of high standards of pure 


Library of Hebrew Union 


‘The editors state their aims to be 


bibliography and the analytical study of 


written and printed books in various aspects, 
typographical pe 


their paleographical or 


culiarities, their ornamentation, ownership, 
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The 


includes “A Catalogue of the Hebrew Books 


censorship and the like. first issue 
Printed in the Fitteenth Century Now in 
the Library ot the Hebrew Union College,” 
“Notes on 


Books,” and other articles. 


Found in Hebrew 
Amor di Libro 


“a review of bibliography 


Signatures 


trom Florence is 
and learning.” For example the first issue 
includes a discussion of the 1595 edition of 


the Divine Mrs. 


Browning and a listing of new Italian bib 


Comedy, an article on 
liographies. Current Publications in Legal 
and Related lields is compiled by repre 
sentatives trom Northwestern University 
Law School Library, Duke University Law 
School Library and Ohio State University 
Law School Library. Intended to be used 
as a supplement to the current publications 
section in the Law Library Journal it will 
bring promptly to the attention of law li 


brarians information on new publications. 


Lite rature 


From Barcelona comes a “little” mag 


azine, Atzavara, Cuadernos de Poesia 4 


Critica. Poems in various forms predomi 
nate in the first issue. The Contemporary 
Reader is being published under the aus 
pices of the Writing and Publishing Di 
vision of the New York Council of the Arts, 
Sciences and Professions. “It will be 
frankly concerned with themes that promote 
peace rather than war, racial equality and 
opportunity A journal from Copen 
hagen, Perspektiv, Litteratur, Kunst, Vi 
denskab contains stories, poems, discussions 
of the theater, cinema, art and other mat 


ters, 


Tlistory 
Berlin 


From the Cast sector of comes 
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Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswissenschaft with 


such articles “Im Jahre 195% Gedenkt die 


Deutsche Nation Thres Solnes 
Karl Marx,” and “Die Bedeutung des 
Werkes J. W. Stalins ‘Okonomise he Prob 


leme des Sozialismus in der UdSSR’ fiir die 
ierteljahrshefte 
fur Leitgeschichte edited by Hans Rothfels 
Theodor Eschenburg and others is published 
in Munich. Ineluded in number one are 
such “Reichswehr Rote 
Armee,” “Das Dritte Reich und die West 
Balkan.” Bibliographie 


7ur Zeitveschichte”’ Is included is a supple 


articles as 
machte aut der 


ment. 


pe tal Pla es 
lhe 


pret present day Cambodia 


purpose ot GCambodge is to inter 
‘The are heology 
ind prehistory of the state of Morelia are 
first issue of 
Lhe 
Vexno 
largely the work of its editor and publisher 
James C. Parish of Pexas con 
discussions of Point 4, British Hon 
duras and Nicaragua. Free Morocco pub 
lished by the Morocean Office of Intorma 
ind Documentation in New York has 
aim the \oroceo 
French rule. [listorte Nantucket published 
quarterly by the Nantucket: Historical As 


tre ated in the 
Vore le 


Imerica and 


the subjects 

Cuadernos de Cultura 
first issue of ¢ central 
Houston 


tains 


thon 


ts its treeing of trom 


will strive to keep ilive the ‘urge 
Nan 


and 


in residents and visitors to preserve 


tucket town, its buildings, its streets 
lanes, its customs and its spirit so that gen 
erations to come may still enjoy them 

Viscellany 
Anti 


quartan arly 


Records of the Free Church in Deerness 


From Seotland comes Oréney 
Orkney Record 


Such articles as 


papers of the and 


“The Parliamentary Representation ot 
Orkney and Shetland 1744-1900." and 
“Some Notes on an Old Orkneys Fam 
ily the Scollavs” give an idea ot the 


content. 
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States of 
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Current A fhairs 

The first issue of International Relations 
published in New York is a symposium on 
“How Can We End the Cold War?” The 
participants include Frederick L. Schuman 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, the Duke of Bedford 
Herbert Continente 


from Milan treats of world politic 


Lehman and others. 
sand eco 
nomics as well as of sports, the theater and 


Ttalia 


Contemporanea trom Rome, according to its 


art. There ire many illustrations. 


subtitle, is a journal of politics, science, let 
Such topics as the reconstruc 


fleet, the 


ters and art 


tion of the Ttalian merchant 
European army and Communism, and anti 
Semitism World, 


Vagazine ut orld Tents is pl inned to do 


are lise ussed, lmert as 
more than merely report toreign affairs. It 
will analyze and draw conclusions, and em 
phasize the strategy of world events rather 
than the moment ivy Leaders such 
as Mayor Reuter, Alfred Duff Cooper and 
Chester Bowles were selected to contribute 


to the opening number. 


tactics. 


NSoctal Problems 

‘The Sex iety tor the Study of Social Prob 
lems began the publication of the quarter! 
Social Problems. 


the aims of the society which include empha 


The journal will tollow 


sis upon research in the study of social prob 
lems, ipplic ition of research in the tormula 
tion of social policies, and the improving of 
From the Institute 

Research of the 


| niversity College oft the West Indies come 
This pub 


standards tor research. 


of Social and Economix 


Nocial and keonomiu Studies. 


lication will report on the work undertaker 
" or im association with the Institute 
whose field is the countries of the Enylish 


speaking units of the Caribbean. 


Lau 


he Copyri ht Society of the niled 


Imerica is issuing a Bulletin “to 
vive coverayve and i briet divest oft domestic 
including conven 


ind toreign legislation 
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tions and pron lan ations of unportant court 
decisions both here and abroad. It will also 
nelude a current bibliography of books, law 
review articles and other articles pertaining 


Vedicine for 


tor lawvers handling personal in 


to copyright. Current 
forneys 
jury cases, workmen's compensation, health 
and accident and lite insurance litigation 
Phe Louisiana State Bar 
ny Louisiana Bar 


inti le in 


Association ts issu 


Journal. ‘Vhe principal 


i discussion of the 


one ts 


proposed changes in the United States 
treaty-m power, Association news Is 


included Another law school journal 
Review has appeared, pub 
the taculty and students of the 
School of Law, University of Calitormia at 
Los Angeles 
outstanding law 


in and R ilph 


in the initial issue, 


Roscoe Pound and two other 
protessors Edmund MM 
Rice contributed the 
Also 


“Comments” and 


principal articte 
mh d ections 


Case Notes.” 


Ncrence 


Iwo new journals from the Australian 


Commonwealth Scientific ind) Industrial 
Research Oh 
are 
lustralian Journal of Zoology and will pub 


resca4re h in 


nization were examined, 


lustralian Journal of Botany and 


lish results of original scientifi 
respectively. Jnstru 


News 


tical \ ilue to research and technical work 


wtany and zoology 


ment I pparatus will be of prac 


er . it will contain technical reviews of 


new instruments and ipparatus for meas 


mspection, testing, com 


The knowledye ot the 


urement, analysis 

puting und control. 
tilability. of such 


commercial ay ipparatus 


ve the time and money that would 
ind con 


The 


launched 


rwise i pent on their desiy 
truction in private laboratories 
American Chemical 
Journal of Aarwultural and Lood Chem 


1 With ope tood 


biochemistry ot 


Society has 


ill come 


nutrition, 
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chemical engineering and fermentation, and 
wricultural chemistry. It will be an out 


let tor the publication of society papers. 
From Oxtord University Press there comes 


and Experi 
The editors state the 


the Journal of Embryolog, 
mental Morphology. 
object of this journal is to bring together 
work concerned with all kinds of develop 
mental processes to be tound in animals at 
iny stage of their lite history. The papers 
published will tor the most part be accounts 


The Malayan 
Propical Geography published 


ot finished pieces of research. 
Journal ot 
by the Department of Geography at the 
University of Malaya contains articles by 


university such subjects as 


‘Agricultural 


South | ist 


professors on 


Education and Research in 


\si Recent 
Changes in South Malaya,” 

of the Geography of the Western Region ot 
Nigeria.” 


ceived an 


Settlement 
and “Outline 
From Paris there has been re 
ittractive journal Naturalia con 
taining illustrated articles on scientific sub 
jects written ina popular stvle and intended 


for amateur scientists 


engineering 


Engineering developments in Italy is the 
delle Macchine 


\utomobiles, aeroplanes, ship build 


subject” of Civilta trom 


Rome. 


ing, electronics and mathematical topics are 


treated in the opening number. General 
Votors Engineering Journal largely about 
Cjeneral Motors Corporation and for Gen 
eral Motors employees is also of interest to 
others because of its treatment of current 


engineering problems and techniques. 


Civil Defense 


Plane Spotter claims to be Americ a's first 
It is published 


for the use of members ot the Ground Ob 


aircraft recognition journal, 


servers Corps in the United States and Can 
Civil Air Patrol! 
It is well illus 


ada, the armed services, 
and civil defense agencies. 


trated. 


Teaching 


Oregon State College is issuing Impro: 


ing College and University Teaching to give 


impetus to the movement aimed at preparing 


yraduate students to do a better job of teach 


ing in addition to their preparation in sub 


ject matter and research techniques. 


Anthr 


International Anthropological and Lin 


guistic Review published under the auspices 
of Pick Fellowship at the 
University of Miami is printed and sold by 
Brill in Leiden. 


of importance in anthropology 


the Lawrence 


‘The editors ask for papers 


luding 


ethnology archeology human paleontology, 


prehistory ) and linguistics that treat of new 
shed 


‘| he contributions 


investigations, new discoveries, or 


light on old problems. 


ire in English and in 


to the first number 


on the Basque language 
one article by the editor-in-chief, Dr. Alan 
Hl. Kelso de \Iontigny on the “Cromaride 
Mian in Modern 


clude two article 


Imes. 


Genealoa 


What appears to be a caretully prepared 


new journal is Ostdeutsche Lamiltenkunde. 


Peru 


The Aero Philatelist Annals Aero Philate 


lists, [me tk6o Broadway, New York 23 
v. no. July Quarterly. $s 
{mor di Libro Sansoni Antiquariato, 
birenze. no. t, January’ March 1953 
Quarterly. L4soo. 
Atzeavara. Ronda San Antonio 94, Barcelona 
Vv. I, mo. 1988 { no. a year 40 Pras 
fustralian Journal of Botany Common 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, 414 Albert St.. East Mel 
bourne (2, Victoria, Australia. v. me. 
March tos? Irrevular per issue 
fustralian Journal of Zoology Common 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, Albert Ste, East Mel 


bourne C2, Victoria, Australia. v. 1, no. 
January 195%. Irregular. 7s6d per issue 
Cambod ge 107 Rue Hassakan, Cambodge 


rdicals 


‘The first issue indicates that it will publish 
research studies based on genealogical rec 
ords of those Germans who moved eastward 


in Germany as early as the sixteenth century. 


Transport History 

A unique field is that of the Journal of 
Transport History published in Leicester, 
South 1860 
IGt4, the role of the Balaklava Railway in 
the Crimean War, 


railroad and canal envineers. bibliographies 


England. Fares in London 


papers on the work of 


and book reviews make up the contents of 
number one. 
Othe. Decoration 

7 he calls 


business man’s version of the familiar home 


Inte grated Othe itselt the 


pl mning mayazine. Its subject is work en 
vironment and the eftects produced thereon 


by use of light, color, air-conditioning, ete. 


Philately 

For the collectors of air mail stamps and 
lero Philatelist Annals 
The first issue contains such articles as “Ice 
land Zeppelin Issue,” “Sudan, No More Air 
Mail Stamps,” and “Honduras, the 
Official Air Mail Issue.”’ 


covers there is The 


no. January requency not 
given. 20> per issue 
Canadian Government Publications The 


(Queen's Printer, c/o Supervisor of Govern 


ment Publications, Ottawa. January 1953 
Monthly 

Central Amerwa and Mexwo. PO. Box 
2123, Houston, Tex. v. 1, no. 1, January 


195%. (Quarterly. $2 


Ciilta delle Macchine Piazza del Popolo 
18, Roma. v. 1, no. 1, January 1983. Bi 
monthly, [2100, 

The Contemporary Reader 33 W. 64 St 
New York 23. v. 1, no. t, March 1983 
Quarterly. S2.s0 

Continent: kditrice Continente, Via Doni 
vetti 24, Milano. v. 1, no. 1, January 
February 1953. Bimonthly. L4gooo 

Copyright Soctety of the United States af 
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America. Bulletin. New York University 
Center, 40 Washington Square South 
York 11 v. I, no. 1, 198i. 


Law 
New 


fone 


June 

avear S10 

Vorcelense. 
Publicidad 


| requency not 


Departa 


uerna 


Cuadernos de Cultura 


mento de Dur sme 
Mexico. 
given. Price not given. 
Vediuine for 
Brookline 
1953 4 no. a year S10 
Publications in Legal and Related 
B. Rothman and Co., 
New York V. I, April 
Monthly (except June-August). 


vaca 1983 


Attorneys. 1082 


Current 
Beacon St., 
September 

Current 
Fields. 
Canal St 


15, 198%. 


| 

Free 
tion and Documentation, 60 
South, New York 22 no. I 
Monthly. 

General Motors Engineering Journal. 


eral Motors Bldg., 3044 W. Grand Blvd 
Detroit 2. v. 1, no. 1, June/July 1953. Bi 


, 


Vorocco. Moroccan Office of Intorma 
Sutton Place 
April 1953 
} ree 
(jen 


monthly. bree 

Historic Nantucket. Nantucket Historical 
Association, Nantucket, Muss. v. 1, no. 1 
July 195%. Quarterly. $3. 

Improving College and Uniwersity Teaching 

School State College 


Ore. v. I, no. 19534. 


(sraduate Oregon 
Corvallis 


February 

S1.50. 
Apparatus 
Ridge Ave. 


bebruary 


News. Richard 

Pittsburgh 12. 
198%. Bi 


Instrument 
Rimbach, 921 


monthly, $5 
The Integrated Office. 

zines, Inc., 141 EB. 44th St... New York 

Fall 195%. Frequency not given. $2 
International Anthropological and Linguistic 

Reviet J. Brill 

195%. Quarterly S32 
International Relations. International Rela 
Box 75, Brooklyn 38. v.1 
Quarterly. $1 

Via Castelfidardy 
1954 


\l inayement Maga 


/ 


Leiden. v. 1, no. 1 


tions Associates 


no. 1, Summer 
L’ltalia Contemporanea 
Roma v. I, no 
Monthly 
Journal of Aaru 
American Chemical 
N.W., Washington 6. v. 1, no. 1 
195%. Biweekly. S6 
Journal of Embryology 
Vorphology. Oxtord 
Amen House, London E. C. 4. v. 1, no. 1, 
March 1953. Quarterly. £4.4s 
Journal of Transport History. 


J muary 
L.2500 

ultural and Food Chemistry 
Society 16th St., 


April 


riss 


and Experimental 


University Press, 


University 
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Road, Leicester, Eng 
May 


College, University 


land. v. 1, no. 1 195%. Semiannual. 
Ss. 

Louistana Bar Journal. Louisi ina State Bar 

New Orleans. v. 1, no. 1, July 
198%. Quarterly. Price not given. 

Vhe Malayan Journal of Tropical Geography. 
Dept. of Geography, University ot Malaya, 


October 


Association 


Singapore. v. 1, 195%. 2 no. a 
year. 3. 

Parts, no. I, 
1950 fr. 

Herald Office, 


requency 


Naturalia. 20 Rue Bergere, 
October 1953. Monthly. 

Orkney Miscellany. Orkney 
Kirkwall, Scotland. v. 1, 


per issue 


195%. 
not yiven. 

Ostdeutsche Familienkunde. Degener and 

Neustadt 
i/ 2, January June 195%. 
4.40. 

Perspektiv; Litteratur, 
Hans Reitzels borlag, 
Kobenhavn K. v. 1, no. 1, September 1953. 
Frequency not given. 28 Kr 

Plane Spotter. Plane Spotter and Recogni 
tion Digest Publications, 82 West Washing 
ton St., Chicago 2. v. 1, no. 1, May 1953. 
Monthly. 

Social and Economic Studies. Institute of 
Social and Economic Research, University 


College ot the West Indies, Jamaica, B.W.1. 
19§%. 


Aisch. Vv. J, no. 


DM 


Company, 
Quarterly. 


Kunst, Videnskab. 
Amaliegade 21, 


v. 1, no. 1, February brequency not 
given. 75¢ per issue. 

Social Problems. Society tor the Study ot 
Social Problems, Brooklyn College, Brook 
lyn 10. v. 1, no. 1, June 195%. Quarterly 
$4. 

Studies in Bibliography and Booklore. Ue 

gror Clitton 


June 1952. 


brew Union College Library, 
Ave., Cincinnati 20. v. 1, no. 1 
Frequency not piven >I per 
U.C.L.A. Law Review. 
tornia at Los Angeles School ot Law, Los 
4 no 


issue 

University of Cali 
1, no. t, December 1953. 
Institut 
Reitmorstrasse 24) 
1954 


Vierteljahrshefte fur Zeitgeschichte. 
tur Zeitgeschichte, 
Miinchen 22. v. 1, no. 1 

Woorld, Amerwa’s Magazine of Woarld kvents 
U.N. World, Inc., 319 E. 44th St. New 
York 17. ao November 1952. 
Semi-monthly. $6. 

Zeitschrift fur Geschichtswissenschaft. 

Verlag der Wissenschatten 

1953. 


January 


Deut 
Berlin 


scher 


C2. v. 1, no. Quarterly 


Management Improvements 
in Libraries 


three papers were presented at the yoth Conference ot Eastern College 


Librarians, held on November 28, 1953, at Columbia University. 


following 


By MAURICE F. TAUBER 


Surveys by Librarians 


N THE BASIS of correspondence with the Vhe results of the five surveys have not 
Chairman, | gather that this been so extensive or so substantial as those 


set forth by Dr. Parker [then librarian of the 


program is a unit and the parts are inter 


University of Georgia] But they are sub 


related. In the early part of the correspond 


stantial The criticism could be made that 


ence with your chairman | was concerned 


the surveys are very much alike in form and 


with the implication that there was a neces 

scope, that they are elementary, that when 
sary serious dichotomy of approach between one is read there is little need to read the 
surveys by librarians and those by manage ethers. Such criticiem is cacy to make but is 
ment enyineers The impli ition ts probably wide of the mark Thev have been somewhat 
warranted to some extent bor that reason ilike because they represent prescriptions 


for libraries, for ditferent libraries, however, 


| have tound it desirable in my comments to 


and they are directed at specific as well as 


note some similarities in the procedures ot |i 


general ends Thev are elementary because 


brarians and management engineers im their 


they have been intended tor administrative 


inalysis of library problems ilthough the 


otheers and taculty members who are not 


tocus and emphasis of each group have been 

experts in library administration but whose 
difterent Policy making and administration sympathetic understanding and cooperation 
have been the primary concern ot library are essential to the carrying out of an effe 
surveys. Specifically, this discussion will deal tive, significant library program.’ 


with the purposes, W ith some attention to selt 


It is obvieusly not possible to discuss in 


evaluation problem ireas methodology ind 


results of surveys by librarians While stress detail the many 
Amony the larger institutions surveyed 


surveys made by librarians 


by 


is on academic library surveys, references to 


librarians are the Library ot Congress, Armed 
borces Medical Library, the Chicago Public 
PURPOSES Library, the Cleveland Public Library, the 
Los Angeles Public Library (made in col 
laboration with the Los Angeles Bureau ot 
Survey: Its Results,” which appeared in the Budget and Ethciency the Michigan State 
July 1947 issue of College and Research Library, the State brary, the New 
bearies Dr. Wilson, leading survevor of York State Library, the Air University, the 
university libraries, atter describing the gen United Nations Library, the libraries ot the 
universities of Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Min 
directed his attention at isolating some of the nesota Mississippi Montana, and South Caro 
had lina, Texas A. & M. College, Alabama Poly 
technic Institute \ irginia Polytes hic Institute 
Notre Dame, Stantord, Columbia, and Cor 


public and other library surveys are included 


Perhaps some of vou will recall the article 


by Louis R. Wilson The University Library 


eral and limited types of library surveys 


beneficial results ot those in which he 


participated Speciic information concerning 


results of five surveys ts recorded, with par 


ticular attention to accomplishments based on ™ 


the University of Georgia Library survey, the rae ue Pro 
‘ rat 


oldest ot the general surveys ot university | 
braries. But Dr. Wilson's tinal paragraph 9! “mele be 


is worth quoting: 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


— 
| 
tis 
| 
nual 


it the Montclair 
public ized 


nell. The special studies 
Public 


There ire 


Library have been well 


many others, including two series 


which are ordinarily not available—those 


general surveys or tor a 


boards and 


made tor larger 


creditation those which were 


made on a confidential basis. As a rule, how 


ever, general library surveys and many ot the 


have been reproduced and 


One ot 


special surveys 


given limited distribution the most 


library survevors has been 


Whiee le 


Free Library 


uwtive 
Joseph L. 
Enoch Pratt 


an expert on library buildings. 


tormerly librarian at 
in Baltimore, and 
He has parti 
cipated in 82 surveys of various kinds, 

Very simply stated, the major purposes of a 
library survey are to describe and evaluate 


Whethe: tis a 


matter, 


general library situation, a 


departmental or a specific problem 


irea, the goal is to gather all tacts concerning 


it amd to suyyvest evercomimng any 


steps tor 
shortcomings which are found. 


Surveys Any effective librarian is 


ilways trying to analyze and evaluate his 


situation The well-run library 


Dasis of 


own library 


is operated on the continuous studs 


ot organization, tacilities, services, and rou 


studies of problems 
staff 


operation 


tines Selt-surveys or 
are essential to 


hese 


clarification of the 


by administration and 


effective library studies 


may be directed at the 


iims and tunctions of the library, determina 


tion of the status of the library, the isolation 


of tactors which limit or contribute to the 


efhciency ot ‘rvice, or at specific matters ot 


immediate importance, such as a change of 


organization, ev tluation of book or periodic al 


collections, an examination of acquisition 


i personnel clarification, financial sup 


policy 


port tor special purposes, building alterations 


equipment needs ‘ italoving operations and 


routines, binding procedures, reterence service 


ilterations users. Selt-surveys, 


problems ot 


is we is those made hy outside consultants, 


ire trequently designed to blueprint the course 
ot action tor the tuture 
of the current 


One may get a glimpse 


efforts to introduce scientific management into 
routines by examination 
ot annual reports of librarians. 
taken 


miversity 


their operations and 
For example 
trom the 


ot ¢ Ykla 


the tollow ng 
Annual Report of the 


homa Libraries tor 1952-1953": 


quotation is 


APRIL, 1951 


Various technical changes were made to 
improve the economy and efhciency of library 
operations, An was conducted 
in open-stack service in the general library 
on weekends and proved pleasing to all con 
cerned; along the same lines, the Lower Divi 


fully 


experiment 


sion and Pharmacy libraries became 
open-shelf 
was discon 


adopted, and 


In Acquisitions, accessioning 


tinued, multiple order torms 
punched ecards used for faculty recommenda 
tions and for accounting. In Cataloging, the 
LC depository set of cards occupying a room 
was abandoned, the discarded card 
to expand the card 
added to cataloging 


printed 


28° 45 
cabinets used general 
catalog, and the 
pre-ordering of 
begun to cataloging 


a rotary Kardex was installed 


space 
work space; 


cards was speed up 

In Reference 
to make it easier to tind 
multiple-carbon interlibrary loan forms were 
\ study of binding standards and 


collections in the 


periodicals, and 


adopted, 
costs was made and arate 
Biological Sciences Library were consolidated 
and their catalogs combined, to facilitate use. 
Several library units improved their process- 
materials 


ing of non-book 


Two other examples ot libraries which 


endeavor to introduce management 
ments as part of the current responsibility of 
the staff are the U.S. Department of Agri 
culture Library and the Brooklyn Public Li 
brary. Librarian Shaw at Agriculture has 
been a constant student ot management enyt 
neering applied to library procedures. 

His recent work with the photoclerk was 
based on experiments in the Agriculture Li 
The machine later tested in 
selected libraries. He is also the editor of an 
issue of Library Trends published in January 
Management in Libraries.” 


brary. was 


on 

In an article in the April, 1953 
College and Research Libraries, Librarian St 
John ot the Brooklyn Public Library has 


spelled out in some detail management im 


issue aot 


provements with specific savings made in that 


Mr. St 


John writes as tollows: 


institution 


The development of management improve 
ments in the Brooklyn Public Library is a 
joint affair and much of the basic discussion 
takes place in an Advisory Board meeting 
The Advisory Board is made up of 
intendents of all phases of our work per 
clerical, and 


super 


formed by the professional, 


maintenance statts. Since they meet weekly 


regular of bringing 


crentific Management 
Bulletor ‘4 


there ts a opportunity 


\ Mo lirector of librarie n ibrar Jan, 1947 


proble m, the 
all.’ 


to bear upon any experience 


and knowledge of 


Donald Coney describing 


some efforts of libraries and groups to come 


However after 


to vrips with specific problems, summarized 


the current status in library man igement w ith 
‘ yeneral conclusion that there is a 
table lack of 


literature 


regret 


first-hand acquaintance with 


management ind of orientation in 
the management field, on the part of library 
administrators and those who write on library 
management 

Nlore 
obligation to support 
Calitornia, Chicago, Co 
Harvard 


few eX 


and more libraries are tacing their 
a program of periods 
study of problems 
Idaho, Ilinois, lowa State 

‘Temple Yale are a 


libs iries W hic h h ive heen 


lumbia 
Stantord 


amples at 


and 
academu 
studying problems systematically. Many publi 
libraries—Cleveland, Los Angeles, New York 
Montclair, 


constantly 


working 
Whether 


specify 


and others have been 
at improving operations 
it is done on a general basis or tor 
area is not as important as the recognition 
that the 
be solved today 

1D). Osborn 


article in the 


inherited problems of the past must 


Haskins 


issue of 


ind Susan M 
in an October 1953, 
Library Trends, describe the approach to the 
problem ot catalog maintenance at Harvard 
through staff com 
Bibliographic 


Andrew 


The Library of Congress 
mittees and a consultant on 
Policy and ¢ 


for a frontal attack on a variety of problems 


italoving, has established a basis 


It is not surprising that a state library has set 


up the tollowing position 


Library Management Oth ow 


$4700.00 $7060.00 $7420.00 $7780.00 
Duties 


Under general direction as to policies, but 


with considerable latitude for the exercise ot 


initiative and resourcefulness, analyzes li 


brary organization, procedures, and opeta 


tions in relation to the responsibilities and 


commitments of the library 


Develops policies for economical and ettes 
tive operation of the central library and tts 
branches 


Initiates suggestions for improvement ot 


the management function of the library sys 


tem through alteration of the organizational 


pattern, through simplifeation of routines, 


Management Improvement Li 
nd K Librarws, 14 April, 


FR 


® Coney, Donald 


ity Labrarve 


“Management 
thrary Trend 
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and through introduction of new or im 


proved methods of work 


Conducts management research projects 


designed to aid the director and statt of the 


library in the formulation of decisions 


Advises on training 1imed at 


the development of cost-consciousness on the 


programs 


part of the staff 
office 


equipment for possible use or extended appli 


Examines new items of library and 


eation to library 
Does related 


as require d 


operation 


work and prepares reports 


Minimum qualifications 


Formal education or other education orf 


training showing attainment of the level 


represented by graduation from college and 


it least one vear of graduate study in a 


curriculum for industrial or management 
engineers and library science in an accredited 
graduate institution 


Three 


industrial or 


vears of successful experience 


management engineering or in 
librarianship 
defects which 


from physical 


ethcient 


Freedom 
would performance otf the 


duties of the 


The Washington, D.C. Public Library in its 
Vanagement Improve ment Reports 


i series of techniques and methods to be em 


prevent 


position 


contams 


ployed in operational problems 


These include statt conterences 


reviewing 
ind meetings 


periodic and special reports, budgetary (cost) 


control special studies and surveys, spot 
checks, 
work load surveys, pooling and centralization 
staff statt 


consultation iuthorities out 


statistical sampling, time studies and 


rotation of orientation of new 


members with 


side the library (including visits), staff at 


tendance at protessional meetings and sem 
and technological 
staff, 
review and analysis of statt operations, main 
staff library 


management 


mechanical 
bulletins 


nars, study ot 


processes, issuance of to the 


taming a reference collection of 


and literature, forms analysis 
ind staff questionnaires. 

Surveys by Outsiders The outside library 
surveyor is sometimes called into the picture 
detailed 


other 


inalysis of operations and 
routines parts of the 


has been lacking. It is frequently not pos- 


ber itse 
and enterprise 
administrator and mem 


daily 


sible for the library 
staf? 


responsibilities to engage in systemati 


bers of the with their pressing 


study 


of problems. ‘This does not mean that the 
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‘St. J — 

ollewe and Univer 

tu * Staff Bulletin No 4, September 1s, 1 


librarian is necessarily unaware of deficiencies 


In truth, many surveys have been initiated by 


| br irians who through expenence and obser 
h ive heen ible to s nule out the prob 


data 


vation 


lem areas mav have already assembled 


relevant on the problems tor the use ot 


the survevors 


Despite the tact that the personnel of an 


organization may engage in selt-survevs a 


tresh outside point of view is sometimes de 


To gain this pomt of view there may 


be involved exhaustive examination of opera 


tions and routines which will confirm con 


rt have re iched 


But 


results 


been tentatively 


nistration and staff members 


ition mav have beneficial 


ie program of the enterprise. In many 


tances tf may hely to impress realists 


siness men who are accustomed to eth 


ind respect their findings. An 
i survey of this type probably 
} 


doon this Dasis Even in selt 


i number ot libraries 


lation of problems 
with building and equip 


ment ve well as with 


experts in 


the develop torms tor acquisitions 


bincdin photog! iphi work cu 
sually in 


work 


nstallation 


ition other services 


st ises, the consultants with the 


irians there ivh the stave of 
Librarians, not having time to conduct sur 
to provide tacts tor budgetary 
find it 


consultants to work on 


in order 


othcers sometimes desirable to obt un 


ims of 
is that the library administration can 


cialists in management 


to provide data which 


ivatlable in either the 


records of li 


small, the 
book 


reader Re 


organizations were 


little dithculty vetting a 


ollection to a 
were simple there were no 


disturbances he 


ind routines 


serious iuse of hutlding or 


financial situations, and personnel recruitment 


ind organization were net constant sources ot 


distress Survevs, theretore. usually repre 


sent one of the meoomitants of size and com 


understandable 
} 


plexity ithough 


that even a one 


W th oF 


problems 


enterprise can become 


vanizational and 


} 
oper if onal wecome merea ingls 


ite Without 


tional 


planning of 


ontrol hecon es divided re 


iretul yaniza 


ords he ome 


APRIL, 1954 


cumbersome and difhcult to change, new rec 
ords and torms are not always thoughtfully 
introduced, turnover of staff is frequent and 
recruiting of personnel becomes a daily bur 
den, responsibilities ot staff members are not 
work and 


activities are carned 


carefully outlined, lines of crass 
recross unsystematically 
on without regard to related activities, space 
becomes inadequate and equipment insufhcient 
or outmoded. It is time to take stock of the 
situation, 


The 


comes 


iuthorization tor a survey usually 


from an individual or group within 


trom the librarian, the tac 


the president or the 


the institution 


ulty library committee 


board of trustees. Sometimes it may come 


trom an interested supporting constituency of 


the institution, an educational or philanthropic 


toundation, or, as noted earlier, an accrediting 


association. “The selection of surveyors may 


be made directly by the institution involved 


by an interested toundation, or by a library 


is intermediary 
also th it 


organization acting 
It should be 


ire examples of surveys of libraries having 


noted brietly there 


been made jointly by librarians and manage 


ment engineers. ‘The Los Angeles survey was 
carried out under the supervision of the Los 


Budget 


Technical 


Etheiency.’ 
this 


Angeles Bureau of and 


Phe 


survey 


Services ot 
detailed 


report on 


for example, includes work 
inalyses and cost studies in the operations ot 
icquisitions, cataloging circulation, and bind 


ing. The New York Public 


in ex imple of close staff coopera 


Library survey 
represents 
tion and collaboration with management engi 
‘The administration ot the New York 


has consulted with 


neers 
Public 
othe 


Library, however 
librarians whenever it has found it de- 


sir ible to do so 


ARRAS 

The nature ot the problems met by sur 
vevors differ, of course, from library to ii 
When a total 


studied a typical pattern of problems has gen 
pattern ditters 


brary. library situation is 

been considered 
slightly 
libr iry 


erally 


only trom the pattern tound in non 


enterprises. ‘The history ot the insti 


tution the governmental relationships, f 


nances organization personnel controls 


methods, facilities, and physical tactors are 


of Budget md 


t= 

usions whic 

ciency expert 

nvestment in 

in be justit 

ha 

lil 

ve 

problen 
net itselt solve. Sp 

ire also approche’ 

literature or the experience 

braries 

When library 

liber irian had 

trom his limite 
ods 
ngeles Pu vary. Los Angeles, 1980, | 
19] 


onsistently parts of the library survey pat 
tern. ‘There are 
haracteristic of libraries 


Kquisitions program italoging reterence 
work of cooperation 
Ilistory and Background 


lude al 


Most 


section on the history 


yeneral 
surveys and 


bac kyround ot the library ‘This is de veloped 


trom various institutional and library reports 
library committee reports published Mia 
terials relating to the imstitution nd other 


records which may be av ul ible The h story 


mportant issessiny present problems 


since it usually provides the basis tor the cur 


rent status and operational problems ot the 


library 
Crovernmental Relationships One ot the 


mnportant tactors in a study of an academy 


library ind indeed, ot other types of libraries 


is well s the government ot the library In 


instances, library service and 
suffered 


vardmng the 


ome support 


have ause spect legislation re 


pl we und sre pons bility of the 


library has been lacking Surveys have 
learly pointed out how particular library 
mighe be stre nythe ned by su hh pro 


cedures is codity ing regulations mmproving 


the position of the librarian in respect to 
knowledge of developments ifttecting «the li 
that 


programs 


brary, activating library committees so 


they help in library planning and 
centralization ot 


def 


emphasizing the need tor 


idministrative direction, pointing out 


crencies personnel policy, and indicating 


in work closely 
taculty It 


wavs by which the librarian 


with the administration and the 


has been usetul in surveys to refer to success 


tul situations where yovernmental relation 


ships are concisely stated 


Financial Administration bunds are es 


sential for carrying on library svsten pre 


yvrams. It is theretore important to show how 


well the library has been financed and how 


well the tunds are being spent. In both the 


Stantord and Cornell surveys, tor example, it 


was tound that the library systems were 
wtually spending more tor library purposes 
than usually indicated in their statistical re 
ports A detailed examination ot budgetary 
procedures will sometimes reveal hidden ex 
penditures which are actually devoted to 


alse 


library purposes study of ftinancial 


aiministration wall supyest 


improved 
methods of bookkeeping and accounting, re 
state 


Survevs of sore 


ords, and 


reporting 


certaim tunctions which are 


such as use, the 
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in elim 


institutions have been instrumental 


nating in acquisitions work for the library red 


tape which might be necessary tor the put 


chase of a supply of lumber or isphalt by 


other units of the instit ition 


Organization and Administration One ot 


the usual trouble spots in libr il service 1s 
taulty organization and administration \r 
Stanford, the central librar tmunistration 


was “tound to he tou weak to serve ade 


quately the interests of all instructional and 


research departments In other institutions 


t has been tound that library units have de 


veloped without relation to central services 


Noreoy eT 


the nature ot the organizational p 


surveys have been concerned with 
itfernm as a 


vhole—a clear marking out of the objectives 


ot the library the type of administrative 


otheers necessary and their responsibilities, the 


haracter and number ot needed te 


do the work of ti 


Positions 
library, and the distribu 
tion of the Positions \ lear statement ot 


functions of each person who is placed on the 


statt is essential 
Technical Nertvices In ita 


and classification, binding and phote 


graphic service, operations and routines assume 


library viministration 


lerable 


in the use ot pProtes onal as 


spec il importance in 


Even in small library operations, cons 


Waste can occult 


sistants for clerical work. In large operation 


which may involve the acquisition, recording 


ind servicing ot materials in all 


all subjects ind 


orvanizing 
in all languages, the 


use of personnel well trained in subject fields 


forms on 


ind with linguistic ability has been found te 


Dithculties in 


have 


he essential some library or 


because otf 
The 


es an eftectively operated |i 


ganizations surveyed irisen 


the tailure to employ proper pe rsonnel 
technical serv 


brary will provide prompt flow of work, eco 


nomical routines simple but ulequate forms 


ind proper use ot mechanical equipment 


Poor technical tacilities and routines have tre 
primary Treason tor i | 


(jue ntly been the 


brary s tailure to provide effectual service 


i high correl 


Surveys have revealed there is 


} 


tion between tailure in technical routines and 


the ability of library personnel to provide ade 
quate re ule Ts serves 
Readers’ Services 


seTVices Is comcerned 


usually 


study ot readers’ 


with the « ilibre 


ot the reterence service the mature ina 


eftectiveness of the circulation system, inter 


library loans, and the character and problems 
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lepartmenta ind branch libraries ind 


il collections Questions of organiz ition, 
ontrols, tacilities, and routines are involved 


the Stantord survey, the 
summary concerning personnel 
vith the statement The problems re 


lating to library personnel are among the most 
Administration in its 


illing tor 


irgent ontronting the 


ettort to improve the library program 


tollowed recommendations 


Of Positions i list ny «ft 


recruitment ot individuals 


proper itional background and ex 


part ro need tor personnel with 
spre il 


subject zations, and the inclusion ot 


protessional librarians in the membership ot 


the University Statt 


ttention > 


In most other surveys 


onstdera 


viven ta thre organ 


vation, size and training of staft, division of 


protessional working 


trom cler etivities 


onditions, salary quarters, and 
t ce orp 


sprit d 


Lamination of a tibrary s hold 


ny vedt isk since acquisition 


onsidered con 
instructional and 


tuture plans of the in 


stitution | \ es considerably trom inst 


fution te ition i Various time periods 


umd the siderations of financial support 


wok tunds and character ot 


tor tailored measurements 


Lhe true evaluation of 


i library irrived at by a study of 
the extent which its chentele accomplishes 
ind other special |i 


pustity 
il 


pases Company 
1] 


ompetie 


onstantly to 


they ¢ ther become 


supporting them or 


Lhere Is 
braries should mot justify their 


ne reason why 
ot the achievement ot 
reason, those e 


rus of the 
dith 


Keenly Comsat 


satistaction and 


nd {uipmient In most yeneral 


ing problems are t pressing 


of space tor hooks readers ima 


omnien hye 


with the need te examine 


leve lop 


surveyors 


tures, or with the 


renovations OF expansions 


surveyors do not draw 


IPRII 


up plans for a new building. However, rec 
ommendations may involve working out plans 
tor the 


purchase ot efhcient turniture and other equip 


better utilization of floor space, the 


ment, the installation of modern lighting and 
ventilating systems, the pamting of w ills, and 
Cooperation \nother veneral area studied 
surveys has 
state 


n some ot the university library 


heen state or regional cooperation. In 


universities, the problem of support involves 


the usual availability of limited tunds tor all 


state aided educational and library tacilities 


Lhe 


outline a 


surveyors are sometimes called upon to 


program of cooperation which will 


be designed to make the greatest use of the 


watlable Sper 


n collecting, exchange programs, coordinated 


tunds which are ialization 


use ot standard torms, and other proposals 


have been ce veloped \ survey of one state 
university library has resulted in the develop 
librarians of all 
held ter 


ind action on problems of mutual interest 


ment of a council ot state 


libraries \leetings are discussion 


Phe methods of surveys are probably ta 


miliar to most librarians Perhaps the best 


way of indicating the methodology is to tollow 
that of \ irgimia 


through typical 


Polvtechon 


survey 
Institute made in 1949. Corre 
Librarian ot V.PLI 


itter the President of the 


sponden e with the hey in 
n the tall ot 1g48 
had received trom the 
Board tor 


stall 


institution t yvrant 


Cseneral Education survey \ 


collaborator on the survey was selected 
\ contract included the 
make a 


hbrary 


was drawn up, and 


major purposes ot the survey (to 


comprehensive study ot the entire 


situation, and to submit recommendations tor 


1 plan ot development tor the library), an 
outline of the 
stall 


tor publi ation 


project responsibil ties of the 


library distribution of budget, and plan 


Janu 
Blacks 


with the 


Prior to the arrival on the campus 


the staff wa mn 


survey 


tor two weeks) corresponden t 


wail 
stat? 


report . 


brarian was concerned with materials 
Histori il materials 


manuals special ind 


ible tor study 


innual re port 


ina catalogs spe ial statements «af de; irt 


mental and general library problems, and 


other papers were provided the 


study 


surveyors tor 
The 


Prior to the visit to the 
statt 


library issisted in checking holdings 


here a 
ors 

Dev 

Ct) 

inction with a study of tl a 

distribution « 

ollections call 

U's 

thes re short 

other types at | 

expemiitures tern 

their patrons kor th 

tatt 

Unless it is stip fill 
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ind developing 
had not 


the librarian 


ing out job description sheets 
reports on areas which apparently 
Meanwhile 


spirit. of 


been studied was 


caretully building up a cooperation 
on the part of the staff 
On 


the librarian 


discussions were tirst held with 
The 


ten-year 


irrival 
ind the president presi 
dent, who was looking ahead to a 
development ot V.P.I 


pected ot the survey 


indicated what he ex- 


and listed a number of 


specific questions on such basic matters as 


budget, personnel, centralization of services, 


building, and state cooperation. He issued a 


memorandum to the taculty and administra 
tive othcers of the institution asking tor col 
laboration on the surveys 

hor the 
held 


committee there 


first tew days conterences were 


with the Agriculture branch library 


Wis no yener il library com 


mittee) the several dean department heads 
il other administrative ofhcers, many indi 
vidual members of the taculty, a representa 


individual students 
staff 


Phe librarian and supervisors 


tive group of students 


ind members ot the library ndividually 


ind in groups 


were constantly consulted during the stay 
Visits were made to the departmental and 
branch libraries, and to the Rad-VTech and 
Radtord ( olleye (Women's Colleve ot 
V.P.1L.) libraries. Correspoadence was car 


ried on with the extension division and experi 
ment stations of the institution 
After a 


series of questionnaires 


review of the materials on hand, a 


were drawn up: one 


on holdings and needs to instructional depart 


ment heads, one on technical services in the 
various library units, one related to other 
matters concerning departmental libraries 
ind one to users (students and taculty mem 


bers) The responses on the questionnaires 
were thorough and prompt. 
In addition to the interviews 


ilso the task ot 


question 


naires, and visits, there was 


checking holdings against special lists, which 
provided some idea ot the strengths and weak 
nesses of the collections. The job descriptions 


provided a usetul body ot data regarding the 


duties and responsibilities of all staff mem 
bers. Job analyses were also prepared, with 
members ot the survey staff working with 
staff tor certain periods in order to observe 
the nature of the problems facing them Statt 
manu ils organization charts, and flow charts 
were used where appropriate. Efforts were 


made to use such standards ot eftective library 
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The 
practice ot using the comparative method was 
study. \ P.I. 1s 


and the elabo 


service which have been developed 


ilso introduced into this 


relatively a small organization 


rate analysis sometimes made in other studie 


was not required tor every routine. Despite 


ertain delicate situations, particularly in con 


nection with centralization otf services, col 


laboration and cooperation were excellent. 


The campus tamily as a whole was aware ot 


the inadequate library tacilities and was anx 
ous for improvement, 


During the stay ot the surveyors, the prob 


lem areas were outlined in considerable de 


tail Use ot an ediphone made it possible 


to transcribe materials trom contidential re 


ports and trom interviews Approxim itely 20 
recorded betore 
Betore the 
held 
with the president to inform him of tentative 
that 


material were 


lett the 


evlinders ot 
the surveyors impus 


survevors departed, an interview was 


inswers to the major questions he had 
used 

Writing of the report extended trom the 
completion ot the visit to the month of May 
Vly collaborator William H 


lesse, made another visit to Blacksburg betore 
late he 


on the surveys 
the completion ot the report, and ot 
has been the consultant to V.P.1. tor its new 


building. ‘The various portions ot the survey 


report were examined by the librarian and 
his staff, and where errors of tact or mis 
interpretation arose they were pointed out 


‘The conclusions of the survevors were drawn 
on the basis of the evidence. Like all surveys 


and cooperation 


in which there is 


hetween the parties involved, the tindings are 
wtual 
ire tramed within the bounds ot 


The published 


based on conditions and the recom 


mendations 


possible achievement report 


like many reports of university library sur 
veys, does not contain all the work-sheets 
work analyses, diagrams, building sketches 


ind other materials which the administration 


use in developing the library program 


may 


Questionnaires used, however, were incorpo 


rated in the final report The presentation 
ilso) oincluded tabular data, organization 
charts, and other illustrative matter 


preparation of a 


The president at used the surveys 


report tor the condensed 


report which was distributed widely in Vir 
yinia to intorm triends and others of the li 
brary needs ot the institution It met with 


prompt response trom the Virginia legislature 


= 


which provided the additional book tunds and 
personnel required tor improved library serv 
ee A $2,000,000 library building, for which 
Is under construc 


tunds have been weuired 


tion. 
RESULTS 
The 


V.P.1. survey have been duplicated in other 
library 


improvements resulting from the 
institutions which have had general 
These results, 
detail hy Dr. 
may he 


which have been 
Wilson in the 


summar ized 


surveys. 
spelled out in 
article cited earlier 
briefly. 
increasing the understanding by the 


taculty of 


Surveys have been instrumental in 


adminis 


tration and what constitutes a 


proper library program, in claritying the 


policy or government ot the library, in in 


teyrating the library program with instru 


tion and research, in raising the position of 


the library personnel, in) gaining increased 


support tor the library, in improving opera 


tions of the library, and in stimulating use ot 
the library. 

The speed with which implementation ot 
and made m 


recommendations suvgestions 


surveys is initiated varies among libraries 
In a number of instances, changes in opera 
tions and routines have been made while the 
surveyors were still on the campus. In others, 
as Wilson has pointed out, there may be de 
lays which have developed because of the 
general slowness ot some academic institutions 
to change. This has been especially true in 
regard to personnel classifications. Improve 
ments in general organization and in technical 
services appear to be most speedily introduced 

It is not always possible tor specific pet 
sonnel to have the advantage of putting into 
library 


practice the recommendations of a 


survey. This is undoubtedly a difference be 


survey and the long-term 
analysis. The Stantord library 
R. Wilson and R. C. Swank, 


is an example ot such a situation. Librarian 
Swank has had the opportunity of taking each 


tween the library 
management 


survey by L. 


recommendation and working with it in the 
development ot the library's services. Elmer 
MI. Grieder has 
organizational results in the July 
ot College and Research 


irticle entitled “The Reorganization of the 


written about some ot the 


1952, tssue 


Libraries, in an 


Stantord University Libraries.” 


Iwo of the most important surveys of 


large non-university libraries in recent years 
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which were mentioned earlier were those by 
Joeckel and his associates at the Library ot 
Congress (1939) and by Metcalf and his asso 
ciates at the Army Medical Library (1943), 
now the Armed Forces Medical Library. A 
recent letter trom Verner W. Clapp, acting 
librarian of Congress, that the 
Joeckel committee report marked the begin 
ning of a new era in processing in the Library 


points out 


ot Congress, but that so many changes have 
heen made since that time that it is practically 
them 


many of were 


One consultant to the 


impossible to say how 


due to the Committee 
Joeckel team was appointed to the Library 
ot Congress staff tor a year which facilitated 


the consideration ot the committee's recom 


mendations, 


The Armed Library re 


Medi al 


| ores 


ports more specifically on the relation of the 


survey to the reorganization ot the library 


as tollows: 


The 
weight of its 


great 
and 


Committee lent the 
authority 


Survey 
prestige and 
made it seem much easier to 
(1) convince the higher echelons holding 
the purse strings that action was neces 
sary; 
gain 
of the stati; 
souls of the top 


the confidence and cooperation 


steel the administra 
tive otheers to no ahead with the enor 
mous task of the reorganization 


The Survey Committee also pointed the 


This 


more pen 


direction in some ways was 


desirable, if only 


specite 
to illustrate the 
Some of the specific proposals 
were faithfully ; 


modified in the course of time 


eral charge 


others have been 


and changing 


followed 


pressures, as one might expect 
made 
a large 


doubt we have “reat 


Survey, and that 


There is no 
progress since the 
part of the progress has been expedited by 
the Survey findings. 


A turther examination ot the reports of 
various members of the Armed Forces Medi 
cal Library reveals the implementation ot 
specific recommendations. ‘The article by M. 
Ruth MacDonald in the June, 1958, 
of the Journal of Cataloging and Classifica 
Armed 


points up in 


Issue 


tion on “Cataloging at the Forces 
Medical Library, 1945-1952,” 
some detail the important changes that have 


As Miss MacDonald observes: 


Oct urred. 


The survey recommendations on cataloging 
were based on a reassessment of the Library Ss 


mission at the end of its first one hundred 
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years, and the changes specified were not 
indictments of past activities but were due, 
rather, to a recognition of the Library's en 


larged responsibilities 


In most library surveys there is a continued 
interest in the the 
In South ¢ 
the staff went back to the institution to help 
imstall the re 
ot the 


institutions by surveyors 


the trolina survey i member ot 


i result 
with 
surveyors on Various questions has cont nued 


lassific ition project 
( ornell survey corresponden e 
In the Dartmouth 


worked 


the personnel in the development of various 


even to the present day 


survey, the consultant closely with 


forms for AC 
What 


doubte dly 


quisitions 
the 


face 


thourt future of surveys? 


library administrators will 


even greater problems in the tuture than they 


have had in the past. The study of individual 


library problems will necessarily have to yo 


on without end The skills of management 
ialysis and scientific ulmuinistra 


personnel 


Vy 


Vorris is a the hrm af 


member af 


management engineers, MeCormich 
and Paget, New York 
Pith MAN ‘GEMENT CONSULTANT ren 


AN 
der 


his is nor 


a genume service to librarians? 
h the consultant 
tact 


i question w h 


can answer in terms In the 


that this 


yeneral 
teels 


inswered with 


writers firm question cannot 


be i positive yes of no tor 
any prospective client anti the client's prob 
detined the 


study 


lem is 
the 


objectives ot 
established 
When these determinations have been made 


clearly and 


proposed have been 


it may then become apparent that 


the library staff itself is best equipped to 


solve its problems: or that 
1 library specialist should be retained to 
conduct the study ; or that 


4 management consultant is the proper 


vehicle for achieving the desired improve 


The Management Consultant in the Library’ 


tion will need to be assimilated within the 
veneral administration of libraries and the 
protessional training of librarians The vari 


ous cooperative undertakings (and proposals 


tor new ones) which the library protession 
has had betore it tor the last few years will 
require the earnest attention of all Special 
zation in collecting, interlibrary centers. stor 
age libraries, union catalogs, printed book 


catalogs, and other instruments of cooperation 


should 
library 


it developed and expanded have 


definite eftects upon the individual 


ireas that 
fhiciency 


concern 


situation in many of the problem 
have been discussed in this paper 


im manayement must be a constant 


in the individual library, and the experiments 


ot any library should be encouraged There 


is little need to emphasize the tact that imple 


mentation of recommendations is directly re 


lated to the morale of the staff ind the ability 


ot the supervisory personnel to plan and con 


trol the work ot the proyram 
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usually in collaboration with 


the 


ments one 


or both of first two approaches 


How can the librarian determine when and 
tor what purposes the management consultant 
should be retained ? comments 


the 


The tollowing 
provide background information to assist 


prol 


tem” in 

Role ot the 
Phe Tech 
Ill. The 


Application of Consulting Techniques to Pro 


librarian with a management 


securing an answer to this question 


The 


Consultant in Management: II 


subjects ire explored | 


niques ot Management Cons ilting ; 


fessional Organizations such as libraries 


The Rol 


nm Vanag ment 


of the Consultant 


Historically, management consulting sprany 


trom the pioneering efforts of Frederick W 
Vaylor, who, 70 years ago, evolved and ap 
plied “scientific management techniques” to 
production operations. “Taylor, with remark 


thle insight, defined scientitic 


igement as 


Phe development of a true science in the 


operation of an enterprise 
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' Developed from a le presentation at the Eastern 
ewe tal riar Conference Columbia Universit 
OT 


The 
His 


Intimate 


screntife selection of the 


workman 


screntiiie education 


ind development 


friendly peration between 


management and the men 


Wh le some ot the ¢ irly ‘Taylor 


lost sight of the all 


successors to 


(the “ethciency experts” 


mportant human equation, present-day practi 
tioners have 


Above all 


ment 


returned to these principles 


else, today’s professional manage 


consultant is con erned with the best 


h iman reset 
skill ful 


ind working 


use of irces through the applic t 


tien of supervision, adequate incen 


tives onditions, and the numer 


ous other tactors which mold 


i group of peo 
ple into a harmonious working team 

lo detine the role of the modern consultant, 
let us 


inquire the 


pertorms, his 
the « lients he 


{—Seri 


i genera 


inte types of services he 


persenal haracteristics ind 


Ss serving 
wes Performed 
practice 


studies 


Firms engaged in 
ot management consulting 


conduct ind render counsel in all or 


most fs 


v b helds of manavement: 


1. Executive Management—which is con 


cerned with over-all questions of organiza 


This 
Board 


tion, pol 


cies, objectives and controls 
is the sphere of the top poliev group 
of Direc ind the 
Director, Chan 
cellor or Librarian and the key department 
he ids 


Personnel 


the 


Trustees 


tors of 


executive staff’ (President 


Management—which embraces 


ispects of human relations in 


ny organization, including procurement 


of personnel, training, assignment, com 


pensation, upgrading, employee welfare 
ind benefit programs, ete 
Const Relations 


Management 


Management (Sales 


that 


mer 
which Is 


ph Ise ot 


managing an enterprise concerned with 


merchandising and distributing its 
While 
identified in 
profit-making enterprises, skillful presenta 


tron and 


prod 


ucts or services >it users such 


activities ire most readily 


distribution are essential ele 


ments in the management of anv organiza 
tion which is dependent upon reaching an 


The 


consumer 


audience or clientele library has ' 


substantial interest in relations 
manayement 


administrative 


Management——which comprises the 
cle i! 


The chiet 


work ree 


ind Sty 


sporting 
operations of an organization 


product of the othce is “paper 


ords hles 
Othee 


the 


correspondence, ete 
management is thus concerned with 


personnel, materials, methods and 


facilities space, furniture, equipment 
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the 


required to process the organization's ad 
Othes 
major part of library administration. 
Production and Plant Management 
the 


ministrative work management is a 


which 


refers to “physical aspects” of an 


enterprise—-the personnel, materials, meth 
ods and facilities required to manufacture 
a product as well as to maintain the physi 
cal plant and equipment. Production prob 
lems are most characteristic of manufactur 


ing: organizations However, library 


requires and 


the 


a substantial physical plant 


librarian has an important interest in 


plant design, layout and maintenance, as 


well as in materials handling methods and 
devices 

Financial Management— which comprises 
those policies and procedures by which an 
organization budgets and accounts for the 


use of its funds This is, obviously, an 


indispensable phase of management in any 
organization 


profit or non-profit 


Phe 


combination of 


consulting 
the 


typical assignment covers a 
thove ph ses of manage 


ment usually 


‘Thus consulting surveys are 

conducted by teams chosen to provide the tull 

range of specialized knowledge required 
B—Personal Vanag 


ment Consultants idded 


i study was 


Characterwtus of 
When my 


hundredth statt member recently 


firm its 
made of the characteristics of the group. It 


tound that all were colleve trained, al 


halt 
Three out of tour were trained tor 


Was 


most holding postgraduate degrees 


i business 


career. Since graduation, the average mem 


ber of the yroup had had twenty vears ot pro 


uressively successtul working experience, and 
prior to had held 


ditterent or 


entering consulting five 


significant positions several 


ganizations. Especially striking is the interest 
ot the group in speaking writing or teaching 
indicating that “adult education” is a strong 
motivation among those who enter professional 
consulting 

The 
the six fields of management described earliest 
but 
field 
sultant is to become aw ell rounded yveneralist 

( Chients Served. the 
clients served by the writer's firm during the 


that 


combined talents ot the group cover 


few members ire specialized mia single 


since the goal of the manavement con 
inalysis of 


past eight ve reveals 
ot all 


services 


ars orgamizations 
types are drawing 
Almost halt are 


prises (including construction 


upon consulting 
produc thon enter 
manutacturmy 
Another 


service enterprises (including 


mining, refining, publishing, utilities) 


20 per cent are 
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financial, retailing, transportation, recreation) 
Over 
(including educational 


30 per cent are non-profit organizations 
religious civik chari 
These 


tions draw upon the services of management 


table and governmental). organiza 


consultants for reasons such as the following: 


Need For Specialized Knowledge 
Iwailahble In The Organiza 


1. The 
Not Readily 
There is a 


shortage of executives and 


technicians in our nation’s organizations 


who have “time to spare” for critical, 


painstaking self-analysis. Consulting firms 
represent a reservoir of trained executives 
and technicians with “time to sell.” 

The Need For Objectianty 
This frequently is of greater 
than the Established organi 
zations, like find it 
ditheult to make an impersonal and realistic 
appraisal of internal strengths and weak 


importance 
first reason 
otten 


family units 


nesses 
The Desire 
Progressive 
to the 


ve th Look” 


ever 


To Have 
managements are alert 
need for breaking through the bar 
habit and Outsiders 


knowledge of 


riers of tradition 


with comparative manage 


ment practices can concentrate on con 


ceiving new approaches to old problems, 


free from the restraints of past policies 


and practices 


The 


Consulting 


Techniques of Management 


Organizations retain consultants for their 
knowledge and experience either in a particu 
lar subject field or in a particular phase of 
management But it is not knowledge alone 


which makes the consultant of value, since 
there are executives in every organization who 
a know ledve ot their business tar be 


which is 


Possess 
that of the consultant. 
consultant has one ability 
rare... this is the ability TO ANALYZE MAN 
\GEMENT PROBLEMS. 


yond averaye 


proven 


In principle this is a simple ability. In prac 
tice we have not learned how this 
taughre. At 


we can describe the steps which the analytical 


ability is 


acquired or how it can be best 


mind employs 
First, a word about the philosophy of the 


management terms 


consultant. In simple 


aim is to solve problems 


the consultant's 
which are within his competence or to help 
management find the means of solving prob 
lems which are beyond the technical compe 
both. The consultant 


tence ot is concerned 
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with three criteria in designing a satisfactory 
timeliness and accepta 

means that the 
the feasibility of 


solution: workability 
bility The first 
consultant must 


criterion 
validate 

his ideas by sufficient test evidence; otherwise 
he will be presenting experimental ideas which 
the client must validate. The second criterion 
requires the consultant to complete his work 
within the calendar and man-day “budget” 
with his that he deal 


in solutions which can be effectuated quickly 


arranged client, and 


enough to sustain the client's interest in the 


change In some situations the client may 


have the patience to digest changes extending 
several (long-range improve 


over years 


ments); in other cases the client may insist 
that results be produced immediately, or con 
with the 


The third criterion stipulates that solutions 


currently findings of the survey. 
must be understood and adopted by manage 
ment (present or tuture). Thus the consult 
ant’s ability to present, explain and detend 
his ideas is just as important as his ability to 
develop workable and timely ideas 


The 
philosophy 


management consultant applies this 


through the systematic applica 
recognized by the 
Caretul 


reveals 


tion of principles long 


engineer and the scientist. scrutiny 
ot the that 


his “work cycle” consists of the tollowing tour 


management consultant 


phases (illustrated in the exhibit) 


This first 
involves careful pre 


Research Phase. 
management surveys 


phase of a 


planning of the study, followed by pains 
taking fact Between one-half 
and two-thirds of the time 


wathering 
spent in con 
ducting a management survey ts spent in 
the research phase. It is rare, in tact, that 
the consultant is able to spe nd enough time 
in research to exhaust the subject (or 
fully to quench his thirst for factual knowl 
edge). As a consequence, most manage 
ment research is a selective process of 
exploring, in priority 
elements of the problem under study 

Inalysis Phase. Facts are but the raw ma 
terial of the management survey. Analy 


sis is the application of the creative skill 


order, the various 


of the management consultant. The proc 


ess ot analysis consists ot six steps por 
traved in the exhibit 
of the problem under 
termination (from the facts) of the causes 


of the problem, (iit) establishment of the 


(i) precise definition 


analysis, (ii) de 


objectives-—ie., specifications—of a satis 


factory solution, (iv) development of the 


solution in principle—i.c., in broad outline, 
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a 


THE FOUR PHASES OF MANAGEMENT PLANNING 


IBIECTIVE 


INFORMATION RE QUIREL 
sovueces 

FORM 

ANAL 

PRODUCT 


~ RESEARCH 


INTRODUCTION ant SCHEDULE 
RECORD OF NOTES 
PROBLEM LISTS 
COMPARATIVE KNOWLEDGE 
PROJECT OUTLINES 

PROJECT RESEARCH 
ORGANIZATION OF DATA 


Tim— SCHEDULE 
ASSIGNMENT 


alysis 


DESIGN 


otve.or 
SOLUTION 


SOLUTION 


PRINCIPLE oetan 


| 


| PRESENTATION 


(v) confirmation of the acceptability of the 
solution in principle with the client, and 
finally (vi) design of the solution in detail 
Presentation This is the stage which 
brings the end product of the management 
survey inte being The presentation in 
volves not only the submission of a re 
port (visual or written) but the explana 
tion and defense of the findings to the 
client's organization 

Installation and Follow-up The extent 
of the consultant's participation the 
fourth phase is dependent upon the client's 
desire for continued assistance in the im 
plementation of the proposals. Whether 
he administers the installation or not, the 
consultant keeps in touch with the progress 
of the installation in order to counsel upon 
the inevitable idjustments required to 
introduce a nhew management program 


successtul management survey cannot. be 
one-sided ettort by the consultant. The 
client must not only cooperate with the con 
sultant; he must actively collaborate if he 
is to secure tull and lasting benefits from the 
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~ INSTALLATION & FOLLOW-UP 


undertaking. Examples ot the clent’s par’ 
in each phase of a management survey are as 


tollows: 


Client Participation 
In The Research Phase 


Prepare the organization for the study by 
appropriate announcements and the display 
of interest and confidence in the survey 

Review the plan of study with the consult 
ing team and acquaint the organization 
with the fact finding process and schedule 
Provide all practical assistance to the con 
sulting team in fact gathering. It is fre 
quently desirable for a member of the 
client organization to participate the 


survey. 


Client Participation 
In The Analysis Phase 


Meet with the consulting team periodically 
to discuss the validity of findings and alter 
native courses of action 

Keep an open and experimental point of 


view, 
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Begin to “condition” the organization to 


the possible courses of action which wi 


be recommended by the survey 


Client Parti ipation 
In The Presentation Phase 


As quickly bring the key 


bers of the organization into full participation 


as possible mem 


in the review 
This 


ment of task yroups to an ilyze the report ind 


ind discussion of the survey re 


port trequently involves the ippomne 


develop proposed plans of action. Care must 
he exercised to iwoid unnecessary time being 
le voted to this ph ise, simee if s fussy tor a 


survey report to be “talked to death 


Client Participation 
In The Installation Phas: 


This is normally the responsibility of the 


and en 
When 


consultant is retained to manage the installa 


client organization, with the advice 


couragement of the consultant the 
tion. he becomes mn large measure a part of 


the client's organization 


{pplication of Technique 
to Profe sstonal A tivities Such as Those 
Performed by Libraries and Educational 


CJreantzations 


tor a large number of institutional organiza 


Consulting 


Generally 


writers firm has pertormed studies 


tions Phese projects have ranged in dura 
weeks to more than a year 
the 


tion trom a tew 


A review of benefits derived by these 


chents indicates that the consult ints contribu 


tion may result trom three different circum 
stances 
1. Specialized Knowledge ond Skill This 
type of contribution occurs when the con 
sultant is qualified by reason of ' 
specialized knowledge of the subject, and 
or (2) specialized skill and objectivity in 
inalvsis 
2. Ability to Correlate Ideas of Others. Hers 


the consultant's contribution lies in formu 


lating definite plans of action by drawing 


upon the ideas of client personnel, as well 
as his own 

3. Abilitv te Seeure Agreement On Broad 
Principles and Objectives When the 
issues are concerned promarily with judg 


ment and opinion, the consultant's contri 
bution is to secure agreement on broad 
principles and objectives in order to 


iction by those who are 


stimulate 
“wanization 


responsi 
le for the policy management of the ot 


and its program 
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The 


ments so as to 


reader should reread the above state 


understand the tact that con 


sultants are not substitutes tor effective man 
agement, but rather a means of supplementing 
management in the analysis ot its problems 


The 


contribution 


degree and scope of the consultant's 


Varies trom organization to or 


ganization, and trom subject to subject 


Keeping this fact in mind, the reader may be 
nterested in the tollowing ex umples of sub 
jects which have been studied by management 
educational or 


onsultants in libraries and 


vamizations generally 


Examples of General Management Studies 


1. Evaluation of the role of the trustees and 
top policy otheials 

2. Evaluation of basic departmental organiza 

balance in distribution 

and 


bilities of key personnel 


tron to secure best 


of responsibility best use of the capa 
3. Development of long-term plans to increase 


the administrative competence of super 
visors and prospective supervisors 
tundamental 


4 Securing of agreement on 


objectives and policies 


Lxamples of Personnel Management Studies 


1. Application of job analysis to identify pro 
tessional versus nonprofessional work con 
tent, and to wavs of 


propose securmy 


skills 


2. Wage and salary administration practices 


Kreater utilization of professional 


3. Performance evaluation techniques 


4. Recruitment and training plans for 


and staftt 


pro 
fessional nonprotessional 


Lxamples of Office Management Studies 


1. Analyses leading to simplification of work 


methods; introduction of laborsaving de 


Vices; improvement in furnishings, layout 
and physical factors 

2. Work measurement to improve control of 
cleri« al costs 

3. Work planning and scheduling to improve 
control 


over protessional costs 


4. Improvement of inspection, revision and 


quality controls. 


Lxamples of Production and 
Plant Management Studies 


1. Studies of materials handling and storage 
practices, 

2. Studies of plant maintenance procedures, 

programs and cost controls 

3. Studies of building layout and space utili 


zation 
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Relations 


VWanac ement Studies 


Development of more effective 


tor the 


techniques 


presentation of materials and 


services to the user 


Studies of clientele served and the nature 


of current demand for services 


Forecasts of prospective clientele and na 


ture of tuture demand 


Financial Management Studies 


5 


Development of budgetars techniques to 


relate | roposed ind actual expenditures to 


program pertormance 
inalyses of 


Cost accounting revenue-pro 


ducing establish an 


} 


services to accurate 
masts tor tees 
chart of 


3. Development or refinement of 


ccounts 


When a management survey is made primarily 
tor the librarian or a single major department 
full 


to Dear on 


ot an institution, the focus of the 


inalysis is brought matters of 


“reatest interest to these officers, The tollow- 


ng are typical matters of greatest import: 


Studies of the basic organization structure. 


ind evaluation of the performance and 
potentiality of key 


Studies of 


personnel 
detailed work 
procedures especially in departments hay 


methods and 
ing the largest numbers of personnel 


Studies of personnel utilization, both pro 


Studies of 


ind cle rit il. 


layout, furnishings and equip 
ment 


Studies of clientele and pe of demand 

When it is but one component of an educa 
tional institution which is being studied as a 
whole, the library is viewed primarily as it 
fits inte the over-all organization and protes 
of the Internal 
audited 


opportunities tor 


sional program institution. 


operations ot each department are 


in order to identity major 


mproved pertormance Primary questions 


considered include (1) size and cost in rela 


tion to the over-all organization, (2) adequacy 
of organization and management in relation to 
the over-all organization, (3) principal needs 
tor improvement, (4) principal opportunities 
ter reduction in 


should be 


cost, (§) respects in which 


the library subject to controls and 


IPRIL, 


services in common with other departments 


particularly, on matters of budget and per 
sonnel 
undertaken 


The 


framing ot 


Management studies may be 


tor a group of cooperating libraries 


objectives here may include the 
plans tor the sharing of holdings, facilities and 
Another 


establishment. ot 


services. objective 
be the 


and statistical reporting practices to facilitate 


important may 


unitorm accounting 


pertormance and workload comparisons 
SUMMARY 
The Role of The Consultant in Management 


Phe management consultant's value to any 
tact (1) that he is 
a trained analyst with varied experience, (2) 


orvanization lies in the 
that he has the time and opportunity to per 


form a systematic job of management re 


search 


Th. 


and (3) that he is objective. 


Vechniques of Management Analysis 


The techniques ot the 
illustrated by 


management con 


sultant are the systematic pro 


cedure tollowed by the trained analyst: (1) 
precise definition of the problem, (2) precise 
determination of the causes of the problem, 
(3) tormulation of attainable objectives for 
in acceptable solution, ( 4) development ot the 
solution in principle, (5) confirmation of the 
solution in principle with the client, (6) de 
sign of the solution in detail. 


Highest 


client plays his part throughout all phases of 


results are achieved when the 


the survey 


Application of Consulting Techniques 
to Professional Organizations 


In libraries and other professional organi 
zations there are respects in which the con 
sultant makes a contribution due to his special 


skill 


There are respects in which his contri 


ized knowledge, analytical and objec 
tivity. 
bution is to correlate the ideas found in the 
and to 
Finally 


respects in which the consultant's 


client organization with his own 
tormulate definite plans of action 
there are 
contribution is to secure agreement on broad 
principles and objectives in order to stimulate 


action by those whose professional judgment is 


the key to the solution of problems 
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Mr. Kingery is chief preparation division 
New York Public Library. 


BvIOUSLY, the possibilities are two: 
6) nothing or something While there is 
great temptation to discuss the specific appli 
ations of the principles and procedures Mr 
Morris 


iain the body of exciting theory 


vividly exposed or to consider 
behind the 
seventy-five recommendations he and his staft 
developed tor the Preparation Division of the 
Reference Department of The New York 
Public Library, 1 had best with my 
original assignment which | understand to be 


How 


management engineers leave 


Stay 
to make something happen when the 
such gentlemen leave behind a 


Customarily 


report, whi h in our case runs to several 
hundred pages and was made to the Director 
ot The New York Public Library on August 
22, 1951 ‘Thus, our initial problem was to 
administrative acceptance ot the re 
Fundamental to Mr. Morris’ method is 


the participation of the 


secure 
port. 
his insistence upon 
staff of the organization being surveyed in the 
itselt. ‘This participation was con 
tinued by our Director, Ralph A. Beals, in 
the process of administrative examination of 
the Report 

The Director 
the Report to the general and 


survey, 


suthorized the release of 


unit super 
he Pre I “d 
visors of the reparation Division immed 


ately upon his receipt of it. For a three 


week period it was read, studied and discussed 
informally by this group. Because of the in 
volvement ot these people in the survey, much 
ot the Report itselt was already tamiliar to 
them and in many instances reflected their 
own suggestions 

On September 13, Mr. Beals 


veneral and unit supervisors of the Prepara 


called the 


tion Division together and asked each one to 


comment on: 


Ct. Kingery, Robert I \ Management Engine 
Look at Cataloging leg nd k poh Liat 
14 6, lan., 1053 

Cf. Cresap, MetCor k and Paget, 7/ 
on Department York 


What Happens When the Management Engineers Leave! 
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1. The adequacy of the fact-finding on which 
the Report was based 
2. Their own reactions to the general recom 


mendations made in the Report 


3. Their guess as to the probable reaction 
of the division staff as a whole to the 
recommendations of the Report 

There were, of course, some reservations 


However, the tound the tact-tinding 
adequate, agreed that all the recommendations 


that 


yvroup 


deserved caretul consideration and 


the majority of the staff would react tavora 
bly. Accordingly, the Director authorized the 
release of the report to the staff as a whole. 

Beginning with September 14, ranking as 


sistants next to the unit supervisors were 


assigned the reading of the reports as a whole 
Other 


the staff were given time to read 


during working hours members of 


is much ot 
the report as they wished, and as rapidly as 
copies could be made available 

Having secured the initial administrative 
acceptance of the report, subject to subsequent 
examination of specif recommendations, out 
next task was.to secure thorough reasoned 
consideration of each ot the Report's seventy 
five recommendations. From September 19 


through October 19, bi-weekly meetings ot 
group including ranking as 


each of the 


the supervisory 
were held and 
and the plan ot 
included in’ the Report 
Many of the recommendations were enthusi 


sistants recom 


mendations installation 


were alist ussed 


astically endorsed without much discussion 
In other instances, the initial reaction was 
emotional and sometimes impatient. When 


this happened, the group simply moved on to 


the next recommendation, withholding final 


opinion. Once the recommendations and plan 


of installation had been considered, the group 


back-tracked and reconsidered those upon 
which we had bogged down the first time 
through. Because the whole picture was 


clearer on the second go round, more ot the 


recommendations were endorsed so that at 


this point, the score stood sixty-two accepted 
rejected and nine held for tuture con 


Ot those accepted, some under 


tour 


sideration. 


: 
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were con 
they 


went immediate revision and all 


siderably elucidated in terms of what 


meant in policy and procedural changes. 
At this 


had tull opportunity to become familiar in de 


point, the supervisory group had 


reasoned way to 


Accordingly, 


tail with and to react in a 
each ot the 
each supervisor was asked to prepare a writ- 


recommendations 


survey. 
to the 


ten report on his reactions to the 


These 


director as 


reports were later torwarded 


evidence of general supervisory 
support 
Meanwhile the 
access to the Report 
October 23, the division chief met with the 
statt ot the 


eight appropriate groups to discuss the basic 


staff had 
During the week of 


Nnon-supervisory 


entire Preparation Division in 


behind the various recommendations 
as to what the Re 


really 


theory 
to clarify misconceptions 
recommendations were, and to 


While 


general 


ports 


inswer questions, as anticipated by 


the supervisors, the reaction was 


highly favorable, many members were con 


cerned with the effect of a subsequent reor 
Frankness was 


issured that 


Janization on their own jobs, 
the only possibility. They were 


while nobody at this could anticipate 
such ettect tasks 


would le id te issigninent to new tasks appro 


simplification of specific 
priate to their abilities 

During the period ot the supervisory meet 
ings on the survey, minutes were taken and 
circulated to the whole staff as well as to the 
director ot the and the chief of the 
Reterence Department. 

On November 7 the chiet of the Prepara 
tion Division made a detailed report on what 
report 


libs iry 


had been done up to this point 
said in summary, “The attitude of the staff 
ot the Preparation Division toward the CMP 
McCormick and Paget) 


against a 


resap report is 


generally enthusiastic realization 


that the report is a blueprint, subject to neces 
turther experience and 


sary alteration as 


thought may indicate, as to final form of 


organization, speciic procedures, and timing 

Meanwhile the chiet of the Reterence De 
partment had circulated the Report to the 
various division chiefs and their staffs. Late 
in November, the chiet of the Preparation 
Division was given the opportunity to present 
the major recommendations in a division 
hiefs’ 


tions 


meeting and to answer specific ques 
Again, the general reaction was favor 
thereatter, the director pre 


able Shortly 
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sented the Report to the Trustees, indicated 
that the division's staff recommended its ac 
ceptance and requested authority to proceed 
to implement such recommendations as the 


staff felt could be undertaken. ‘This authority 
Was given so that final administrative accept 
ance was achieved. Because of the emphasis 
on statt 


administrative acceptance and staff examina- 


participation, the various stages of 
tlon were largely concurrent, 

There is no for going 
technical details of the implementation of the 
various recommendations. Much of it would 


Rather, I 


some of the things we 


necessity into the 


will discuss 
teel 


things 


not be of interest. 
briefly 


learned in our 


we have 
reorganization, that 
seem very obvious now. 

I must first report disillusionment. During 
the survey, when many of us spent long hours 
on it, we looked forward to that happy day 
when lite would be normal again. We realize 
For it 


appears that one result of a successful survey 


now that lite never will be “normal.” 


is the rec harging of the batteries of those sur 
veyed, so that it seems certain as the days pass 
and add into years, this critical self-examina 
tion by ourselves will never end. This. not 
any one or all of the seventy-five recommenda 
important result of what Mr 
staff did and ulti 


tions, is the 
Morris 
mately to us. 

We hear much of the importance of com 
munication “up” and “down” these days. Re 


and his with us, 


organization makes communi ation even more 
unportant. As we developed and installed 
new procedures, it was necessary to put them 


in writing, to explain them in meetings, to 


watch them carefully during their initial use 
and then to revise them, 


The need for revision arises out of several 


factors 


a. In a sense, » survey is done in a vacuum 


in that as recommendations are built one 


upon another, the movement is away from 
the known, present organization and opera 


tion into the increasingly unknown and 


theoretical 


Accordingly, new procedures were also 


thought through in a vacuum, and while 
We attempted to bring our full collective 


knowledge to bear, we were never suc 
cessful in developing a pertect final pro 
had tried it out 


procedures are 


cedure until we 


\s more and more new 


installed, they have impact on each other, 
new body 


so that the procedures as a 
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undergo revision from time to time and 


still do 


One reason for the survey was the large 
ind growing backlogs of material in various 
were 


h id 


inder 


As new procedures 
installed tor material, we still 
on hand the backlogs partly handled 

The result of this was to create 
t double operation where some material was 
handled 
under the old In the 


stages of process 


current 


old trie thods 


methods and other ma 


later 


under new 


terial stages 
when more of the new procedures were de 
veloped, we discovered that, in) many in 
stances, it was simpler to disregard the work 
tlready und to handle backlog 


is if it were being currently received 


material 


done 


took courage 


Several factors appear to influence the 


speed ot implementation: 


WwW he re procedures being change d ure long 


standing (in this instance, some had been 
in effect for ten to twenty years or 
staff 


ing them for 


more) 


and the members have been follow 


compar alle ype riods, tram 
ing in the new procedures ts complicated 
Ciften, staff 


procedures m a 


by the need to untrain new 


members can learn new 


shorter time than those familiar with the 


old ways of doing things. Understanding 


of this problem removes the danger of 


impatience 

The number of new procedures that can 
be developed within a period of time ts 
limited because of the pressure of current 


work, the creative 


limited amount of 
ivailable to most of 


ditheulty 


thought and energy 


span ot time the 


staff 


us within a 


f arranging tor members to have 


the necessary “peace of mind” to do it, 
the having the 


flux at 


importance of not 


whole organization in a state of 


the same time 


here is no rule ot thumb | can give you on 


this 
tien has much to do with the temper of it 


I do know that the tempo of rearganiza 


Phe head of the operation must be constantly 


on the watch for signs of tension. Spaced 


ibsorption of the 


with periods of 


change 
change and recuperation trom change ts indi 
cated. By 


would frequently conclude that we had had 


consensus, Our supervisory group 


enough tor the present 
The problems of communication, training 


and rate of change can be eased it caretul 


ittention is given to using the full available 
staff in developing new 
short 


certainly fewer still 


experience ot the 


routines—"‘participation in Few will 
irgue the necessity tor it 
that it is easy to ichieve. \lr 
staf? 


thus easy to continue to 


will argue 
Norris 


for us 


and his launched participation 


and it was 


those various 


involve most concerned in the 


stages of our reorganization One benefit not 
inticipated by us was the eftect participation 
has in raising the level of performance of the 
participated staff member ‘There is a con 
siderable temptation that no administrator or 
supervisor can completely resist to be too 
conscious of the passing ot days and months 
In these. our final stages of major reorgamiza 
tion. we see clearly that the surest way to 
move slowly is not to tr ivel too tast 

are some of the things we have 


that 


‘These then 
learned. and one most important thing 
we will go on learning together 


inally 


on the plac e of the management engineer in 


there seems to be much discussion 
Should we librarians carry on such 


should 


In our survey we 


libraries. 


examinations of we go outside the 
had the help 
advice of the statts at 
Harvard and Yale 


had substantial 


protession ? 
ful participation and 
the Library ot Congress 
Among our own staft, we 
competence in the technical ispects of cat ilog 
ing Mi Morris staff gave the 


competence of the 


and his 


catalyst, the management 


engineer Perhaps the important th ny now 
is not to argue about who jis going to solve 
our problems, but rather to bring to bear on 
those problems the necessary insights to solve 
may be tound, in or out 


them, wherever they 


ot this protession of that one. 
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By ALVIN W. KREAIER 


The Preservation of Wood Pulp 


Publications’ 


Vr. Kremer is hee per at the collections 


Library ot ON GVESS. 


ii IS THE SOLE PURPOSE of this paper to 
tr 


y to answer two basic questions about 
t serious problem which has long worried 
the custodians of our research libraries 
the disintegration of important volumes 
printed since about 1870 on wood pulp 
stock. “The questions are, first: Do we as 
vet have a satisfactory method, either tried 
or experimentally developed, for the preset 
vation or restoration of the hundreds of 
thousands of valuable volumes already de 
caved or progressively decaying because of 
their interior paper? And second, if the 
inswer to the first question has to be in the 
negative: What are the possibilities of an 
acceptable method being developed before 
the situation is out of control? ‘To arrive 
it the answers to these two questions, per 
haps we should examine, one by one, the 
objectives we seek in an acceptable process 
of preservation, Ideally stated, they may 
be summarized as tollows: 

Leg hility The restored page should 
not sutter, in the immediate process ot 
subsequent thereto any consider ible loss 
in readability 
Pern aneney The pro essed unit should 
be chemically stable in order to with 
stand normal storage conditions, tor 


deal ones (air-conditioning at its best 


not De ay ul ible 
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Durability: Vhe preserved or restored 
unit should be relatively resistant to 
tearing and must have tolding endur 
nce assuming of course that the 
processed unit will not have been radi 
cally altered in’ tormat, and conse 
quently continues to be handled as a 
printed leat.’ 

Discoloration: Vhere should not be any 
adverse change in the original color ot 
preserved leaves either immediately in 
cident or subsequent to preservative 
treatment, 

Special resistancies: Vhe treated unit 
should be relatively resistant to attack 
by mold or mildew and insects, and if 
possible, to destructive chemical ele 
ments, such as sulphur dioxide, in’ the 
itmosphere 

Utilization: Vhe restored unit or series 
of units should be in a tormat that is 
convenient to use, 

Rapidity of exccution The actual 
method of preservation should be one 
that can be speedily executed tor the 
simple reason that the quantities of de 
caying pulp publications are already 
vast, and time is adding to their vast 
ness. Unless speed of treatment can be 
a characteristic of the method the pren 
ess is or will be partly in vain 

kconomy: Related to the objective ot 
speed, the method must be one of rela 
tively low cost. It not economical and 
the cost has to be programmed over a 
period of years, deterioration and tragic 


loss will continue 


roe 
1 
+ 
i 
tos re ot ‘ t 
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is the currently practiced methods for the 


ntortunately, most of the older as well 


preservation of disinteyrated which 


paper 


ire described below « in not be 


ipplied to 
The chiet 


tow expensive 


wood pulp printed publications. 


reason is that they would be 


since they still have to be carried out some 
what slowly, by hand for the most part. 
However high cost and slowness are but two 
well 


of the limiting factors. It might be 


to review the several methods ind to point 
ind disady intaves in 


While 


screntists and technicians have been offered 


out their advantayes 


terms of the objectives cited above. 


the suyyestions that possibly gases could be 
developed to do the job or that xerography 
might be considered, without more than 
supvestions to inspire them, no experimental 


efforts in those directions seem to have been 


made. “This paper confines itself, there 
fore, to only the tried tec hniques. 

Also omitted from this discussion are 
such devices as inlaving, which is a method 


by which a single sheet is tipped within a 


surrounding trame of additional paper by 


use of an adhesive, and the reinforcement 
of leaves at various weakened points with 


sive 


I hese techniques pro 


transparent tapes, im luding the 
coated plastic types. 
vide no additional strength to leaves in their 
entire areas, which are usually deteriorated 
visible or not to the eve; hence they would 
be inadequate in the case of perserving leave 


of wood pulp stock. 


SIZING 


While it is primarily the final procedure 
in the manufacture of most paper, sizing or 
the resizing of disintegrated paper has some 
times been advocated or pr wticed as a 
means of renewing strength by binding to 
solu 


gether broker paper fibers. A water 


tion containing a good grade of gelatin has 

sometimes been used as the sizing bath for 

this purpose. 
Provided the 


paper Is not seriously dis 
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inteyrated. some improvement in 


properties and tearing resistance may be 


ichieved by the SIZINZ process, Unfortu 


nately, wood pulp stock, even as it comes di 


rectly from the paper mill, contains certain 
non-ce llulose materi ils whic h Possess no hiber 
Once it has become brittle from 


structure, 


exposure to light and air, sizing alone is of 
little value in trving to bind together non 
existent fibers and weakened or broken ones. 
Books of decayed wood pulp are in many 
broken at 


One 


cases noticeably deteriorated or 


the bind ny edges of their leaves. 

could hardly expect sizing to add enough 

strength to withstand new sewing, let alone 

be the sole factor in supplying new binding 

margins, 
SILKING TECHINIOU? 

One of the oldest and most widely used 
procedures until a few years ago, silking is 
a method by which very thin silk chiffon is 
pasted to each side of a sheet of paper. It 
has some advantages but more disad) antaves 
when considered in terms of the objectives 
of preservation. 

When first treated in this manner, a leaf 
strong, standing up 


of paper is relatively 


well under testing methods devised to de 


termine folding and flexing endurance. and 
‘The silk used is 


the 


quite resistant to tearing. 


relatively transparent, record 


covered with it does not, initially, suffer any 
loss in legibility. 


While the silk chitton 


strength, untortunately it 


adds 


remain 


initially 
will not 


strong permanently, It eventually becomes 


brittle, loses its resistance to tearing, and 


may take on a discoloration which ad 


versely affects legibility. Pastes used in its 


application are subject to attack by insects 


and molds, ‘The process Is a slow one and 


highly-skilled 


effect, hence it is am expensive one. 


craftsmanship — to 
he 


considerations would seem to eliminate if as 


requires 


a suitable process for the preservation of 


wood pulp publications. 
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PHE TISSUE PROCESS 


method although never as widely 


I his 
used as that of sill ng, is verv similar to the 
The deteriorated leaf has very thin 

sheets of tissue of ill ray stock or of highs 
purified fibers applied with paste to each ot 


some 


its sides, 
While iftords strength, it 
the initial strenuth of silk, but is a 
good deal cheaper than silk. 
thicker 
This, 
reduces legibility to an ob 


Like the silking pro 


impurities 


strength, 


h ve to be utilized. 


s by 


he paste " chemical or 


left in the strengthened 


purities 
lt, by insects attracted by the paste 


funui. It, too, is a slow and ex 


It otters so little for ifs 


process. 


sstment as a means of pres 


permanent 


ition that it is not a solution to the prob 


IRANSPARENT COATINGS 


brarians and archivists 


seem To have hpeen building their hopes on 


the deve lopn ent of a che ip method of apply 
rrated leaves perhaps by 


ny to distinte 


spraying, a transparent coating which would 
of the paper 


\\ h le 


do little more 


meet requirements of 


re ition such sprays have been 


thes than a 


to the surtace of a piece 
1 hie \ add little or no physical 


i weakened leat Sometimes 


dependent upon the state of disintegration 


they can even do more harm than wood, as 


wtual have demonstrated that they 


can increa “nbrittlement under certain 


conditions, An evaluation of existing spray 
materials which deposit only a very thin film 

eate that they aftord folding en 
Decaved leaves so treated would 
| condition, with their 


to remain in 


unrepaired, Destructive 


chemical impurities originally in the sheet 
would remain therein to carry on the decay 


ing process. 


LAMINATION CELLULOSE 


ACETATE SHEETING 


By lamination is meant the process of 


applying thermoplastic cellulose acetate film 


to each side of a leaf of paper, by means of 
heat (j00d 


penetration of the pores ot the paper by the 


and adhesion, or a 


pressure. 
thermoplastic film, is obtained only through 
the use of special equipment with controlled 
heat and pressure. 

leaves 
could be af 


Since many deteriorated require 


vreater reimtorcement than 
forded by very thin foils of cellulose acetate 
alone, one process of lamination allows for 
This 


shor oming of the 


the addition of sheets of pure tissue. 
overcomes detinite 
film. “The same process employing tissue for 
additional strengthening also provides, priot 
to lamination. for a means of neutralizing 
the acidity in the disintegrated leaves. Bath 
ing such leaves in chemical solutions con 
taining caleium hydroxide and calcium bi 
serves to neutralize 


carbonate, not only 


existing acidity but also to have a similar 


influence on any likely to be absorbed in the 
future. 
Lamination, using tissue and the pte 
liminary bathing procedure, has a number 
of worthwhile features. It results in a 
product ot legibility added materials 
(films and tissue) are relatively permanent 
ind provide resistance to tearing and fold 
ing; the process results in no discoloration ; 
by insects and 


unlikely 


to become active again if reabsorbed; and 


it affords resistance to attack 


fungi; acidity is neutralized and 


the restored unit continues to be in a useful 
tormat. 
slow 


It is, however, a relatively 


process. 
Although perhaps four or more times faster 
than silking and tissuing, it is not rapid. 
In its present stave of development there 
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iectionable extent. 

ntroducecd in 
dic 
ieat 
>) 
pensive 
lem. 

protective 
of paper 
Voth 
broken fibers still 
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fore, if is too expensive as a means of re 


storing the hundreds of thousands of de 


‘ ived wood pulp hook 


PRINT TRANSFER 


Almost 


concerning 


nothing has appeared in print 


t treatment which, for want of 
i better name, has been labeled “print trans 
fer.” Actually, it 


remains im an experi 


mental stage of development, with perhaps 
less than a hundred deteriorated books hav 
iy been restored by this unique Process Its 
developer, Mr. W. J 
Richmond 


kindly prepared i briet statement concern 


Bar row, do uments 


restorer of Virginia, has very 


ing it for inclusion in this paper, which is 
quoted as follows: 
‘Notes on Print Transter During the 


past tour years, efforts have been made to 
transfer the print from a deteriorated sheet 
toa sheet of ray paper having a high deyree 
of permanency as a means of preservation 
of the text. ‘This has a useful application 
for certain reference books printed on low 
vrade paper ‘The process has good possi 
bilities, and would cost less than photostat 
ing, but more than microfilming. 

‘The process consists of heating and press 
ing cellulose acetate sufficiently to 
cause the ink partic les to adhere to the film 
but, at the same time, the heat and pressure 
film to pene 


must be insufficient for the 


trate the pores of the paper. “This film can 
he stripped from the sheet and then lami 
nated to a new sheet of rag paper. 

“The 


the oils of different inks varv. 


oxidation and polymerization ot 
‘This causes 
a vood re id 


difficulties in always making 


able cops In other words, some books, ot 
portions of books, transfer more easily than 
others. Here lies the principal problem yet 
to be solved Some progress has been made 
by boiling the sheets in an alkaline solution 


to convert the oils to a soap. This naturally 
increases the cost, thus defeating one of the 


objects of the process. 


“This procedure ot softening the ink 
opens up another possible prom edure of trans 
fer. When properly softened, the print can 


‘This 


in turn, be treated and the print 


he pressed to another sheet ot paper. 
sheet can 
transferred again to a permanent rag sheet. 
Avain the 


polymerization of the print offers problems 


variation of the oxidation and 


to be overcome. “The materials used in this 
pron edure are less costly than those used in 
the acetate film method, 

“Although this process ofters good possi 
bilities, more research and development are 
needed to produce a product that ts consist 
ent in appearance and economical. By use 
of good materials and procedures, a book ot 
excellent durability and permanency could 
be produced. 

“With the exception of two institutions, 
the encouragement received has consisted otf 
only kind words. “Too frequently, librari 
ans think of the value of a book in terms of 
relation to its 


the actual cost and not in 


demand, value of the contents, ete. I he 
withdrawal of a book when it becomes un 
usable is generally practiced Following 
this path of least resistance is a difficult habit 
to change. “These factors make it question 
able as to whether such a process would be 
profitable even if it were more fully de 
veloped.” 

The writer of this paper very closely in 
spected many of the books turned out by the 
and after treatment 
Books selected for the 


treatment were typical examples of wood 


both before 


process, 


and after rebinding. 


disintegration, many advanced 


pulp 
stages of decay, and all long since bevond 


rebinding. ‘Their inner (binding) and outer 
margins were cracked, chipped or actually 
broken away. Preliminary and final leaves 


were broken and subject to flufiing to the 


four winds. 


From examination of the processed vol 
would be immediately im 


umes, anvone 


pressed with the potentialities of print trans 
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ter to solve this long standing problem. 
While it can 


transter with complete consistency, the re 


be observed that inks do not 


sultant products in the Library of Congress 
show good legibility. Except for this factor, 
the technique would seem to result in a 
product more acceptable than any produced 
thus far by other restorative processes. 
Print transfer gets rid of the basic cause of 
crumbling pulp leaves 


decay—the paper 


themselves. ‘The salvaged images can there 
atter be preserved by sealing (laminating ) 
them on paper stock that is as pure and as 


highly 


to tearing, and of maximum folding endur 


lasting as man can devise resistant 


ance. “Thereafter, rebinding can be done 
in a sturdy fashion commensurate with the 
strength ot the leaves. 


It has been stated above that print trans 


fer is still in an experimental stage of de 


velopment. Specifically, the ink removal 


problem remains to be refined. It is cet 
tainly conceivable that it can be overcome 
Assuming that it will be, still another prob 
lem, a fundamental one and of greater mag 
nitude, remains to be wrestled with and 
solved before print transter can become the 


method must become more mechanized than 


ideal solution to the overall problem. 


it is at the moment to make its product 
reasonable in cost. With modern machines 
so highly developed to perform continuously 
multiple operations, it would not seem un 
print transfer could be 


reasonable that 


undertaken by special machinery which 
would fairly rapidly remove ink as its first 
operation, and superimpose it on a web of 


good paper as its second. 


Annual Conference of the Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


The Nineteenth 
will be held trom June 14-18 
in the Nlodern College.” 


Library 


Annual Conterence ot the University of Chicago Gioduate Library School 
1954 and will deal with the subject “The Function of the 
As in the past the program will include papers by dis 


tinguished speakers, representing college and university educators as well as leading librarians 


in the college library field 


Although preceding conferences have included an occasional paper on some particular phase 


ot the college library problem, this is the first to deal exclusively with this important area in 


librarianship 
kind ot 


field as deserving the 


papers mn the past. 


The program reflects many ot the problems which have been suggested by the 
intensive treatment which has characterized the Conference 
The program will include such topics as “The Rel itionship between the 


Library and Collegiate Objectives,” “The Nature of the Book Collection” (Cin luding question 


ot weeding, optimum size 
Phe College Library Building 


The Liberal Arts 


colle tion 


Arts 


( ollege 


Program,’ 


Library,” 


dealing as it does with problems of broad significance and wide 


of interest to university as well as college 


idministrators, and to administrative 


A leaflet describing the detailed program of the Conference will be 


For further intormation 


versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, Hlinois 


request 
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cataloging and classification 


Function 
ind “Major Research Problems in College Librarianship.” 


librarians, to library 


ind taculty officers as well 


iddress the Dean of the Graduate Library 


and the characteristics of the “ideal 
The PI we ot the New er Media in the Liberal 
of the University Library.” “Financing the 
The conterence 
ranviny implications, will be 
statf members as well as 
is to librarians 

ivailable soon upon 


School, Uni 


By THEODORE B. YERKI 


When Is a Librarian Well-Read? 


is librarian, Galifornia Gal 


Mr. Yerk 
lege of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 


Rosert H. article in 
the July, 195%, issue of College 
Research Libraries entitled “A Program tor 


Staff Reading” has implications which are 


an d 


both hilarious and tragic. 

It is hilarious (if one be on the outside ) 
to behold a profession which has to address 
itself seriously to the question of whether the 
press of its duties has proceeded to the point 
that it can no longer adequately keep track 


Ar the 


core of the matter does this mean that there 


of ifs essence: the contents of books 


is an enormously professional attitude 
toward the outside of books, but no well 
defined one toward the mside? 

It is tragic (if one be on the inside) that 
the consideration ot the librarian’s reading 
habits has to pay off in terms of percentages, 
This 


leads to a quantitative consideration first, 


budyvet increases and statistical tables. 


though the author clearly is aware of this 
danger. It also runs headlong into a finan 


cial problem: one doubts that college and 
university library salary budgets can be in 
creased 13°¢ (approximately) to accommo 
date on-time general reading by librarians. 

Behind the surface disturbance created by 
this problem must lie some very fundamen 
‘Two basic assumptions appar 


One is that 


tal things. 
ently h ive long been accepted. 


librarians were formerly better read than 


now. and the other is that librarians are, 


or were, necessarily literarily inclined. 

The librarian of a large college recently, 
remarked to me that he was not, to be frank, 
a bookman. ‘This man is an administrator, 


and it may well be that he need make no 


extra-eftort to be well-read in general be- 
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yond the level of any college trained reader. 
Administration is much the same near the 
top, whether one administers an oil company 
a railroad or a library. However, we are 
not all near the top, so this line of thought 
must be abandoned. 

Bookmanship, as the term traditionally is 
understood, has an inescapable association 


with Humanism and the concept of the 


“whole man.” The present arbitrary divi 
sion of studies into the humanities and the 
sciences, is not inevitable. Humanism can 
and should include the sciences, and so the 
realm of bookmanship is not exclusive ot 
scientific pursuits. 

At one time the term librarianship carried 
inevitable connotations of scholarship and 
bookishness. It did not, however, contain 
many connotations of services to readers, or 
service in any field save scholarly counsel in 
the fields of traditional academic endeavor. 
Neither was there professional training pre 
requisite to the assumption of duties as a 
informal 


librarian. It was all charmingly 


and eccentric. I am speaking, needless to 
say, of pre-Dewev, even of pre-Industrial 
Revolution times, frou: whence so many of 
the popular conceptions stem 

Now 
larger library where professionally trained 


handle book 
With the trends toward more 


there are numerous positions in a 
librarians do not customarily 
materials. 
extensive collections and expanded readers’ 
service, much librarianship is changing to 
administrative and technical manipulation. 

The generalized duties of the librarian in 
a small library, or the librarian in a slow 
moving old-stvle larger library break down 
into particular fragmentations of the whole 


Hy 


‘whole function” 


process. few librarians are able to 


keep the 


in mind? For 
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how many librarians have the real pleasure 


of being the order librarian, the cataloger, 
the reference librarian and the overall ad 
ministrator and policy-maker at 
time? If one has more than a very few 
thousand books it is an impossibility. 

This circumstance, forcing specialization 
on the part of a librarian, paves the way tor 
departmentalization, professionalism of the 
“Specialty” kind, and the fragmentation of 
the older concept of the “whole” librarian. 


wait 


“whole” librarian may be going the 


of the general practitioner in medi 
cine. 

Phis is not to be deplored in itself, any 
more than the trend toward the general 
practitioner's decline, for the specialist can 
do many things that his generalized col 
league cannot do. But this does leave the 
problem of the extent and quality of any 
librarian’s reading. 

The statistical table in Dr. Muller's arti 
cle shows the number of volumes which a 
librarian, following a staff reading program 
of his outline, will read at the end of a year 

ind at the end of 25 years of carefully 
chosen reading, how many more volumes he 
have than the ordinary non-li 


will read 


brarian college-trained reader. In the “am 


bitious librarian” category the figure is 


1750; for the “non-ambitious librarian” it 
is 1000, 

| should rather see the term changed to 
“the librarian who takes great pleasure in 
reading” and “the librarian who reads duti 


fully.” 


the librarian as a person and a personality. 


By doing this we call attention to 


‘To deal with persons and personalities ts 


something which statistical considerations 


must necessarily shun. Yet by doing this we 
suddenly have i whole man ayain, and not 
a fragmented professional quantity. 

This whole man will have human atti 
tudes towards things in general, and not just 
about — specialized 


professional — attitudes 


things. This brings up the question whether 
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the same 


librarians, now, are necessarily literarily in 
clined: are they all potential bookmen ? 

It librarians were ipso facto bibliophiles, 
there would be no problem about statt read 
ing, because the librarian’s natural avoca 
tion would be reading. But it seems that 
many specialized functions in libraries do 
not require a dose of bibliophilia at all, but 
The 


chairman of an academic department in one 


simple adequate subject: proficiency. 


of our universities confided to me once that 
Ph.D. candidate 


‘Just enough” to get in: 


the object of the vouny 


now was to know 
to meet, in other words, the minimum paper 
ind personal requirements. 

None of this is sugyvesting that librarians 
should not read more, or to suggest that Dr. 
Muller's two-hours of staff reading daily 
But it raises a question 
that 


is not a good thing. 


about the background factors have 
brought about this situation. 

In consideration of the foregoing as a 
whole, it does not seem to be particularly 
strange that there is no time on the job to 
read for general purposes. And that is one 
illusion about librarianship which we can 
mark off. 


much to ask librarians to spend a 


If, further, it is considered too 
heavy 
amount of their leisure time engaged in 
reading, then there is another illusion shat 
tered: that librarians are essentially liter 
arily inclined. [f librarians start a race to be- 
come storaye batteries of information the 
result will be much different than if they 
It is the dif 


ference between a John Muir and Finch and 


read to become “whole” men. 


‘Trewartha; between Faust and Wagner. 
That is not to say that one is absolutely 
than the ‘The 


librarianship, too, need both. 


better other. world and 
But it then 
hecomes one of the problems facing us to 
arrange things so that both can be accommo 
dated in the amounts needed, and that the 


whole recruiting and training of librarians 


become acutely aware of this. “The problem 


deserves our earnest attention. 


Brief of Minutes 


ACRL Board of Directors 


Meeting, Tuesday morning, 
February 2, 1954, 
in Chicago 


Present wete ofthe ers directors chairmen 
of sections and committees, and ACRL repre 
sentatives on ALA Council. President Ma 
Pherson presided. As usual, an wenda with 
supporting documents had previously been 
mailed to all those present 

Miss MacPherson welcomed Mr. Mum 
incoming ALA president; she intro 
duced Miss Saidel, ACRL’s new publications 
officer, and Miss Mitchell, secretary to Mr 
Hamlin 

David Jolly reported tor the Buildings 
Committee that a very successtul buildings 
institute had been held in \l idison Wiscon 
sin the previous Saturday and Sunday 

In the absence of a representative ot the 
Duplicate | xchange lL nion, a letter trom the 
chairman. Mrs. Dorsey L. MacDonald, was 
read Chis dealt with revised rules of pro 
cedure and cooperation with the lt S. Book 
hange. 

Mir. Heintz reported tor the Committee on 
Financing that individual responsibili 
ties were being assigned to committee mem 
bers Hie read portions of a letter trom 
Walter Hatner which told of specific results 
achieved by Stechert-Hafner in the 
journal 

Mir. Thompson stated that the Publications 
Committee was doing well with the 4¢ RI 
VWonographs The JERI Vicrocard Sertes 
would have eighteen titles ready tor public 1 
tion by the end ot February Precisely the 
same qualitative standards should be main 
tained for the Microcards as tor CLRI and 
the Monographs The University of Roch 
ester Press, publisher of the series, handles 
all such details as classification, distribution 
and bookkeeping The Northern Printing 
and Engraving Company ot Racine manuta 
tures the cards. Felix Reichmann, Fremont 
Rider and Mr. Thompson comprise the edi 
torial board A small subsidy is needed to 
cover postage costs of manuscripts Mr. 
Muaxtield emphasized the importance ot know 


ing scope and editorial policy of the ACRI 
Vonographs, and read the statement printed 
on the inside cover of recent monographs. 

Mr. McNeal reported that the emphasis ot 
the ACRL State Representatives had been on 
membership. Procedure in appointing state 
representatives was described It was desira 
ble for these people to serve relatively long 
terms. Practices and policies were intormally 
approved 

Vhe Research Planning Committee had 
recommended dissolution at Los Anveles 
Mir. Fussler, who represented the committee 
tele that if it was to continue its purpose 
should be redefined. Robert H. Muller had 
written in to express beliet in the importance 
of such a committee to ACRL. Mr. Hamlin 
concurred but suggested the committee be dis 
handed now and that the objectives be studied 
ind redefined and brought back to the Board 
another year. Mr. ‘Thompson and Mr. Max 
field spoke of the value of the committee to 


publishing 


It was voted that, 
the Research Planning Committe he 
abolished. 


G. Flint Purdy, chairman of the Statistics 
Committee, summarized the results of a meet 
ing the previous day of Office of Education 
officials with officers of ALA and its divisions 
on the collection and publication ot library 
statistics. This group agreed on the need tor 
a clearing house on. statistical work, The 
ACRE committee had turnished its torms to 
several state agencies. ‘The recent publication 
(by newsletter) of the junior college statistics 
was mentioned and Mr. Moriarty com 
mented on its value to him. The committee 
emphasizes the collection of tacts of immedi 
ate administrative use to college librarians 
Mir. Lyle asked whether Mr. Purdy w inted 
an ACRL resolution urging Office of Educa 
tion coordination with ACRL in collecting 
college library statistics. A caretully dratted 
resolution might be useful. No single ques 
tionnaire form could cover all needs; a clear 
ing house was desirable. The ACRL 


Statistics Committee will explore these prob 
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with the Office ot Education. 
Committee on Audio-Visual Work 
Mr. Maxtield described 


a monograph on audio-visual 


lems further 

Lhe 
Was not represented. 
plans to issue 
tacilities in college libraries and Mr. Hamlin 
read a portion of a letter from the chairman 
on the need tor an AV 

Mr. Ellsworth 
tor the Committee to Implement Library ot 
Bibliographical Projects but had 
continuance of the com 


newsletter, 
Was not present to report 
ongress 
written to request 
mittee in its present form one more year. 
Mr Eaton that the 
Committee Appointments 


that 


stated Committee on 


Was making vood 


progress but suyyvestions tor people to 
serve were welcomed 

The 
Crerald 
mittee to study 
ALA tor 
hooks. 
Hannah D 


iwrence 


President appointment ot 
Ni Donald id hon 
the establishment of a 


reported 
to head the com 
group 
librarians especially inter 
Other 
brench 


Powell 


within 
ested in members are 
Colton Storm 
MI. Simkins, L 
Walton. 

At the request of \lr I 


Secretary had prepared a 


rare 
Thomas 
ind Clyde 


iton the Executive 
short, dratt state 
ment ot committee 
It was agreed that the directors should detine 


Atter 


purpose tor ¢ uh 
the scope ot each committee operation 


some discussion it was voted that 
Committee on Com 


changed to 


(1) the name of the 


{ppomtments bi 
Cammiutte: 


mittee 
on Commattees 


the wording of Myr. Eaton's sug 
gested 
Committee on Committees be a 
cepted To study ACRL committees 
and to establishment 
or discontinuance 
needs of the 


define the duties of committees subject 


statement of purpose for the 


recommend the 
of committees as the 
Association require, to 
to approval of the Board of Directors 
to solicit recommendations for ap 
and 
with 


potntments to committees, 


transmit these recommendations 
its own advice to the president and the 


president-elect.” 


Julia Bennett appeared briefly to report on 
tederal legislation 

Mr. Moriarty reported on meetings of the 
Rel itionships 


unable to simplity the dues 


Committee on Divisional 
They 


scale 


had he en 
The 


whereby any 


committee favored a procedure 


interested division might ap 
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point one member to an ALA board in which 
Pro 


Executive 


interest. 


ALA 


the division should have an 


posals to reorganize the 


Board were described. 


Meeting, Tuesday evening, 
2, in Chicago 


February 


Present were ofhcers and directors and 
several uests. 

MacPherson welcomed Mr. 
Lindquist ALA treasurer, as the representa 
tive of the Executive Board. She reported 
that James M. Kingsley 


chairman ot the Committee on 
Programs; he had been replaced by Ralph H. 


President 


Jr. had resigned as 
Conterence 


Hopp. 

Mir. Shipman presented the financial state 
ment, Balance on November 30 
$16,226.30; this was $16,355 on February 2. 


Was 


bunds had increased steadily in recent years 


but important obligations had been assumed 
: he Association was in vood shape 

On request, Mr. Hamlin de 
scribed the need tor budget revisions. Not all 


ot the $4,120 requested tor C2RL subvention 


ently 
financially. 


Conterence budget 
travel ot the 
New othe 


full-time 


should actually be used. 
cover 
staftt 


was needed because tour 


should be increased to 


increased headquarters 
equipment 
staff members were crowded into an ofhce ap 
proximately 14° x 14° and he hoped ALA 
would provide ACRL with other quarters; if 
it move is made, some new furniture is abso- 


Adjustments salaries 


lutely 
vere desirable because of changes in the ALA 


Mr. 


increase Te 


@ssa4ry 


Vacancies 
Shipman that the total 
quested was only $245, after appropriations to 
subtracted 


pay plan and positions 


noted 


discontinued committees are 


It was voted that 
the hbudaet be amended as follows 
CERL Subvention 

increased to F4.120.00 
Annual Conference 

increased to 
salary 
decreased to 


/ quipment 


Publiation Ofheer 


4,500.00 


N et O thee 


increased to $50.00 


Publications Committes 


increased to 125.00 


President MacPherson presented a request 


from the University ot Chi ago (jraduate 
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Library School for assistance in financing 


their conference on college librarianship in 
There 


that an 


June was long discussion It was 


noted expense otf 3700 was tor the 


publication of the papers 


It was voted that 
ACRL offer ta publish the Proceedings of 
the 10 4 Chicago { niversity Graduate Li 
brary School ACRL 
Monograph. 

Alton H. Keller 


Board on Acquisition of Library 


Conference as an 


the ALA 
Materials 


chairman of 


stated that support was needed by their Joint 


Committee ot Librarians and Publishers on 


Reprinting. Funds were being solicited from 


ALA 


to develop 


its divisions, and other organized bod‘+s 
a program of reprinting public a 
libraries A “Reprint Expe 
York will be the center 

the first 
itter that 


tions needed by 
diter's” othce in New 
tor the work. $1,000 is needed for 
ind probably tor the second; 


should he 


the othce selt supporting 


It was voted that, 
¥ hi 
fequisition of Library 
purpose of 
foward the 
their reprint project 


appropriated the dl / Board on 
Vaterials the 
tlerwal assistance 


implementation of 


for 
securing 


Keterral was made to the morning's discus 


sion of committee tunctrons 


It was voted that, 
President VarcPherson 
ACRL committees to 


ment of 


ask 
comment on 
set 
distributed as an appendix to the agenda 
that on the the 
Lxecutive Secretary be asked to prepare a 


revised 


chairmen of 
state 
forth and 


thew functions as 


hasis of these comments 


Statement of committee functions 
to the 
mittes; and that the 
mittees prepare a statement on the final re 
porting for approval of the Board of Di 


rectors, 


and reler Committee on Cam 


Cammittee on Cam 


President MacPherson reported that pay at 
ALA 


the lower 


Headquarters had been increased for 


brackets 


and her opinion had been requested in re 


(cleric il and secretari il) 
yard 
On 
the 


the professional staff 
Hamlin that 


classification pay 


to mereases tor 
ALA 


was, in his experience 


question reported 


and plan 


i waste ot both time 


el thorate 
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and money. He cited examples of waste in the 
ACRL office 
The Board discussed salary 


n the absence of Miss Saidel and 


and classifica 
tion matters 
Mr. Hamlin. 


that a competent and suitable executive secre 


It was the consensus of opinion 
tary could not be found at the beginning rate 
ot Grade 13. 


It was, therefore voted that 


the Vr. Clift the 
reclassification of Mr. Hamlin from Grade 
Ii Grade 


Board recommend to 


editor ot 
the 


the 
editors ot 


for 
well as tor the 
Vicrocard 
cussed, and no action was taken. 

President MacPherson presented plans for 
the ACRL was to 


have rooms on 


The question of salary 
CIRL as 
Vonograph and 


series Was dis 


Twin Cities Conterence 


certain priority on meeting 


‘Tuesday, June 22. The Board was agreeable 


under way to have a 


the 


to the plans already 


series of meetings on University of 
Minnesota campus on that day. 

The agenda for the Board meeting included 
a report with several recommendations by 
Burton W. Adkinson, chairman of the Com 
the Protection of Cultural and 
Screntitte Mr. Hamlin spoke of 
the this area 
ARL, was said to be skeptical of the practical 


general 


tor 
Resour es, 


mittee 


importance of some acthon in 
and there was a 


ACRE 


retary to 


value of this cause 


reluctance to take any ution or to en 


courage the Executive Se spend 
time on this subject 

The agenda likewise contained 
by Mr Hamlin 
tween ACRE 


ot liaison people or 


a proposal 
cooperation he 


hy the use 


tor closer 
ind Jearned societies 
representatives to such 


Historical 


American Chemical Society, ete. 


orgamizations as the American 
Association 
The hour was very late and the proposal was 
briefly 
Pherson was empowered to appoint a com 
mittee to explore the matter. Myr. Lyle, Mr 
Adams and Mr. Branscomb were appointed. 

In the agenda Mr 


inter-library 


only considered President 


Hamlin had proposed a 


new loan committee to study 


possible changes in the forms and procedures 
use and to American co 


now investigate 


operation in international inter-library loans 
This was reterred to Mir. Eaton's committee 
The ACRL Planning Committee 


proposed 


Continued on page 225 
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Notes from the ACRL Office 


\t various times this office has appealed 
their 


sundry 


to college and research libraries for 
statt bulletins ind 


other publications \ good 


innual reports, 
deal ot this ma 
read 


terial is received every day, skimmed or 


tor items of importance, and turned over to 


the ALA library tor 


tor loan by mail 


preservation and often 


Atter several years I have 


acquired certain prejudices tor and against 


publications or authors. For example, it’s a 
written 


Wright 


fo name only 


veneral rule to read inv thing 
ny i Wright (Wright Louis B.., 
Wyllis E.. Wright, Walter W 
three.) Another is to read public ations trom 
West Liberty, West Virginia. 

West Liberty State College is, | 
stand, a State 


vood 


under 


small institution of less than 


7oo students and has a book collection ot 


under 30,000 volumes 
staft otf tound 


i briet study ot the stu 


A protessional library one 


time in to run 
dents who don’t use the library, and was con 
cerned that the library 


contact with 


might not be making 

ilmost one-fitth of the students 

This detinite recognition of responsibility to 

the lost sheep of the campus is unusual. 

Those who have lived and worked on large 

unpuses that hoast ot 
} 


never having entered the ch ipel or the library 


know many students 


is only isionally 
staff has taken 
who 


worse? It 


signs that a library 


(which is 
that I see 


positive action to reach those students 


have bibliothecal allergies. This exasperating 
illness is one we will never eradicate com 
pletely, but diagnosis should be a step toward 
ure, or can it be we need library evangelists ? 

Mrs. Boughter, protessional 


statt ot West Liberty State College is among 


who is the 


the first to experiment w ith suspension of fines 
tor books and periodicals, Experience ovet 
one tull semester led to reinstatement of the 
While this experiment without 


\Irs 


elimination ot 


fine system 
Boughter con 
should be 
We have been pleased to 


nore ised overdue 
that 
turther 


fines 

cluded fines 
studied 
note that complaints about our fine sys 


tem, tormerly quite numerous have been com 
pletely eliminated 


Here is the West I 
film 


berty report on micro 


The reactions of patrons to microfilm seem 
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to vary with the age of the patron and with the 


tvpe of material to be used. Students generally 


microfilm Some of our students 
that thes 
could be tun until they used the microfilm reader 
On the hand 
the higher age bracket decided not to use an arti 
New York Times found it 
was available only on microfilm. Mr. John B. 
Nicholson, Ir. of Kent State wrote 
‘There is a kind of romance about using micro 
likes 


idea of 


enjoy using 


have stated never thought reading 


other a visiting faculty member in 


cle in the when he 


University 


film readers which the undergraduate 
We have he 


hilm use to either the unde reraduate or gradu ites 


ditheulty selling the 


Faculty members at first resisted the use of film 


rather strongly But today this has been over 


come for the most part. The greatest resistance 
to microfilm on the part of faculty members has 
come from the mathematics and physics depart 
ments 

The cost of microfilming one year’s issue 
than the 


cost of micro 


of a magazine is often less cost of 
binding: but, for a few titles, the 


film is far greater than that of binding 


From the annual report of one of the 
Wrights (Walter W. Wright, Assistant Li 
brarian in Charge of the Service Division, the 
this, 
quoted prin ipally trom his Reserve Book De 
partment Head, Miss Betty Feeney 


University of Pennsylvania) comes 


Miss 
Hayden 


This visit was useful in clarifying the picture 


libraries in 


In August, Feeney visited the 


Lamont and Cambridge 


oft our proposed undergraduate library ind it 
provoked a piece of thoughtful reporting from 
Miss While she 


the cause exemplified by Lamont, she 


Feeney became a conve;t to 
went be 
a paragraph that bears repeating 


hand 


vond that in 
On the other 


door I 


service to the 


I persist in coming out by 


the same went in so far as the over-all 


concept of undergraduate is 


concerned The segregation of 60,000 volumes 


or 160,000 volumes, no matter how carefully 


selected and ingeniously shelved and housed, 


does not solve the problem created by an educa 
tional program that is geared to push 13,000 peo 
uniform assignments 


ple through college via 


and mass production methods. Such a segrega 


tion is, to be sure, the beginning of the solution 


Harvard 


viewed 


has made this beginning, but it 
that, If the 
to make a con 


must be is only University 


Library does in reality propose 


undergraduate in terms of 
books,” then the 


must be 


tribution to the 
with service 


him A 


teaching entire 


program designed to reach 


ital service to the undergraduate in a university 


this size wall have to be at least a 


for the 


program 


entire Service Division, if not a crusade 


It must involve a more promotional and dynamic 
Reference Depart 


iwareness of the 


approa h on the part oft the 


ment it must be a constant 


undergraduate and his dithculties on the 


part 
Circulation Department in devising sys 
tems, routines and avenues of approach to the 
a practical and 
Reserve Depart 


woes first ind 


maim book collection: it must be 
simple integration between the 

undergraduate 
Reterence 
a Freshman orientation program that 


ment where the 


the Circulation and Departments 
it must be 
is alive and thriving and which has the active 
support from the faculty.’ 

An unusual item among the many which 
each mail brings is a beautitully printed pam 
trom the Stantord Univer 
198% 


Christmas 


Csreetings 


phlet 


sity Libraries, Christmas This begins 


verse, continues 


Swank on the 


with appropriate 


with a briet statement by Mr 


outstanding acquisitions of the notes 


on the staff, library 


year 
lectures or other notable 
happenings ot the year special services, ete 
a list of all donors 

Report of the Di 


ind concludes with 
Also Stantord ( 
rector ot Libraries, 


trom 
University 


comes the tollowing: 


resources increased 
books and 
a little more 


In a material sense 


but little last year 1 few more 


periodicals, a small print collection 


equipment, and a slight budget increase sum 


up the games The emphasis of the vear’s work 
has theretore rested on imereasing the value 
to the University of our present resources. In 


short, our progress has been substantial, even 


though it has not been of the sort which lends 


itself to inventory It has resulted from the 
ingenuity, the devotion, the esprit de corps ot 
the staftt Old activities have been restudied 
new ones have been instituted in a spirit of 


helpfulness. This conscious and inspiring etlort 


to de our work better with the tools at hand 
is the subject of the ensuing report 

The Library has not recently had a formal 
program of extra-curricular service rimmed it 


the stimulation of good voluntary reading, the 


building of private libraries, the appreciation of 


the arts, and other such values which are im 


portant to the cultural development of the stu 
exhibits have 


book 


dent Through the vears library 


helped; so have the seven-day shelves 


students to the 


Certainly the mere exposure of 
library stack must incite many of them to new 
reading experiences. But that is not enough 


forbidden access 


Undergraduates are ordinarily 
to the stack 


ind there is no browsing room any 
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where on the campus—no general display of 


best books on open shelves to which students 


can go directly and make their own selections 
library can do much, if it will, to 


When the 


becomes 


\ university 


enrich the lives of the students 


proposed General Education Division 


i reality, much more will be done at Stanford 
beginning has been inspired by 


staff in July 


Meanwhile, a 
William B. Ready 


1951 as Chief Acquisition Librarian 


who joined the 


Experimental dormitory libraries for recrea 


tional reading were established at Encina and 


Lagunita with duplicate books set aside over a 
period of time for that purpose. The collections 


volunteer student librarians 


loaned to the 


were managed by 
A third collection 
Club 


was 


Was Newman 
for an independent library 
time the books 


Vestry Library 


until support 


obtained, at which were 
returned to the campus The 
Memorial 
veloped with the 
the Chaplain and Mr 


ligtion 


im the Church has been actively de 
enthusiastic 


Miller 


cooperation of 
Lecturer in Re 


In the spring a colorful display of prints of 


modern painting, hung along the walls of the 


main attracted considerable interest 


\bout a 


ductions were 


staircase, 


hundred good but inexpensive repro 
mounted on masonite for lending 
faculty take 


home, hang them in their and exchange 


to students and who could them 
rooms 
them later for other their choice 
There 
mand for this 
but happily 


tended to offer something to every taste, 


paintings of 


was an immediate and appreciative de 


service—a small service indeed 


collection is in 
and the 


conceived The 


very modest investment of funds has gone for 
first-rate reproductions which are inexpensively 
mounted Mrs. Volkov, art specialist in the 
Reterence and Humanities Division advises on 


acquisitions and handles the loans The estab 


lishment of this collection and the administrative 


arrangements for its care thlustrate what was 


previously said about the more ettective use of 


existing resources and the ability to extend the 


library's service with little or no additional 
money 

Then in the lower lobby there appe ared an 
nouncements of the first Intermezzo programs, 
1 series of talks, films, exhibits, and recitals 
sponsored by the library The lectures were 
held informally in the Bender rare book 


Room and featured members of the faculty and 
spe tkers as Bernard De Voto and 

talks followed by 
Several book-related films 
Mice and Men, 


\uditorium to 


such outside 
Dorothy Baker I he 
cottee and discussion 

Quartet and Of 
Cubberles 


were 
such as were 


shown in capacity 


crowds Reading lists and other background 
materials were distributed There is no doubt 
that Intermezzo cast the library in a new and 


welcome role in the hearts of the many students 
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ind tacults 


\nother 


who telt its impact 


project which brought crowds to 


the library tor a new experience was the quart 


terly book sale Dhousands of surplus duplicates, 


volumes with market or 


displaved on book trucks 


iftter being weeded ot 


exchange value, were 


sold to students and 


\ few students found 


in the lower lobbv and 


taculty for nominal prices 
bargains, many (some for the first time) bought 


books for 
had fun 


their private libraries, and everybody 


Stantord ts 
healthy 


respons! 


None these moves it 


imique wether they indicate a 


recognition ot broader educational 


bilities than has been customary in university 
libraries the size ot 


stacks to ill or 


libraries. Quite a tew 
Stantord have opened their 
In comment 
undergraduates, The 


News stated sometime 


most ot the undergt iduate heady 
ing on stacks tor 
Northwestern Library 
igo, “In our case the system has proven not 


open 


educationally sound, but also financially 


that is, 


only 
it has saved a consider 
the 
bulletins 


tall 


rdvantayeous; 


ible amount of money tor University 


library received int 


last 


| wo college 


one morning's mail carried the tol 


low ing notices: 


Friends of the college, alumni, and neighbors 


ot the reminded that our 


college community are 


library books are available for them to borrow 


student needs have priority 


und Clark College Library, Port 


provided that 


rom I ews 


Do vou know 


Obregon.) 


that the library at St. Thomas 
use of Houstonians in general weil 


body ? \s 


publre in 


is for the 


as for faculty and student only 


Catholi this 


library available to the 


think it 


region, we worthwhile to remind you of 
this Dell triends and 
The se our books could be 


tooks may be consulted of 


your acquaintances 


widely extended 


ed Monday 


horrer 
thru Friday until g pM 

Here are two small colleges in large cities 
which not only offer the borrowing privilege 
but 


libraries do serve their communi 


to hundreds ot thousands advertise it. 
\ost college 
ties by freely granting the borrowing privilege 
but general practice is not to give publicity to 
this service 

This journal trequently carries an ad ot 
Brothers (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 


tor the Library of Congress Author 
supplements which 


Fdwards 
Catalog 


or tor the two five-year 


cover the trom 1942 through 1952 


period 


IPRIL, 1951 


costs we tl over 


Phe whole set numbers some 233 volumes and 
i thousand dollars 
been about sales ot 


| have curious 


this title 


hecause | see 


long 


both because ot the great cost, and 


sets in some very small college 


libraries, and read in their annual reports 


ihout cataloging economies which are credited 


to this tool. Last tall the publisher told me 


that he had sold about eight hundred sets ot 
had 
125 copies on hand trom the second printing 
The printing order tor the first supplement 
(42 vols.) had been a great deal higher; of 


the basic catalog (167 vols.) and about 


but about one 


‘The printing ordet 


the thousand copies run, all 
hundred had been sold. 
tor the second Supplement was likewise put 
at 1000 copies, of which about 650 copies had 
been sold last November, shortly atter publica 
these the 
the project in 


Reproduction 


700 sub 


date. Contrast with figures 


1942 
the Journal of 


thon 
June, announcement of 
Documentary 
which states: “at least 


have already been 
will be required... If 
be drawn, it is that a protessional asso 


ACRE should not shrink back 


very 


scriptions, most of which 


received a moral 
may 
ciation such as 
costly ventures provided they are 


Phey can be made to pay their way 


trom 
usetul 

Another 
vinning to win acceptance by college libraries 


“costly venture’ which is just be 
s the periodical microtilm program of Uni 
versity Microfilms, In Aon Arbor 


\s most librarians know service to 


ilso ot 
this is a 
supply a microfilm copy otf the completed 
volume of a periodical at a cost which is often 
equivalent to the cost ot binding. This service 
is available only to libraries with current sub 
scriptions. 


reading of annual reports, it is 


that this 
success In some progressive college 


very beneficial in all 


From my 
quite apparent program has been 
great 
types 
No li 


brary will want to give up binding all period 
the title which ts 


libraries It is 


it institutions when used with care. 


ils in tavor of microfilm 


best on film at one institution should be bound 
elsewhere, because vary. A case in 


is College and Research Libraries It 


the grand total ot protessional librarians on 


point 


impus is only two or three or tour and the 
little tight, should 
bind? | think not (and please 
send any pre October 1952 April 
1953 copies back to ACRL headquarters, as 
‘This matter of micro 


stacks are getting a you 


continue to 
1950 and 


many issues are ap 


17 


film vs 
of ant 
We ite 


mnportance 


bound volumes is essent illy a matter 


| ited use and Vaiiable s space 


inclined to overestin the use not 


of period more than 


several years old, and in tee! 


sure of plenty of shelt spa inother 


yeneration Reading machine ind 


never be popul r except w th smal try ina 


gadgetteers, but are accepted as standard 


tool of scholarship by the younger genera 


tion of faculty 

It is surprising to visit so many college 
libraries which do not own a modern microtilm 
reader. One pertectly good model retails tor 
$450, and this cost can be spread over several 


budget years Sizeable discounts on 


ure available to libraries which contract tor 
The 


ure here to stay 


current files of periodicals on microfilm 
und the 


ind should be 


microcard microfilm 


basic equipment for even the 
smallest colle ge libraries 

Another Microfilms 
program of 
do toral dissertations on mu rofilm ‘I hese ire 
Dissertation Abstracts 
available at 


(S1.00-52.50 tor 


University service of 


ollege libraries is the issuing 


ibstracted in (36.00 
per year) and positive films are 
a cost of fT) cents per pape 
dissertations ) Included are the theses 


ind many more institutions will be joining the 


of nearly leading American universities 


program. In many cases the abstract is all 
Not so many years ago 


theses 


that the reader needs 


remember procuring ten manuscript 


on inter-library loan tor a student who had 


to make sure they held nothing he could use 


«athe 


insured The trans 


first-class postage, of course im 


heavily tions mvolved 
requests iknow ledgements 


Disserta 


worth its 


multitude aft 


and miscellaneous correspondence 


tion Abstracts would have been 


weight in gold then, and undoubtedly will be 
so to many a tuture reterence librarian 


The 


is tanvible evidence ot the 


udvertisement elsewhere in this issue 
usetulness of the 
Shoe String Press, which is the part-time inter 
est of John H. Ottemiller and Robert | 
Metzdort, both of the Yale University I 

brary Like Ralph Shaw's Scarecrow Press 
(see tor this enter 
makes 
scholarly material which might not otherwise 
quote Mr. Ortemiller 


“The purpose of the Shoe String Press is to 


January 


prise available at moderate prices 


yet print Vo 


publish desirable texts and compilations (both 


old and new) which are not otherwise avail 
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hbetucen ommer 


presses 
to present to 


imi to the yen 


vhen poss | it real use 


tulness in economical but attr tive tormats 


printed on good quality paper and beund in 


boards: to combine these tactors with 


overhe costs in the publi ition of 


Sim) 


price 


customary commercial rates; to avoid su 


ventions other than the need tor capital to 


launch a given t tle but with the intent to re- 


pri 


turn such risk capital as rapidly as returns 
ind finally to pay 


ill net 


can be realized trom sales; 


a royalty to each author on sales and 
to make the books so published pay their own 
way. 

Both Scarecrow and Shoe String have issued 
very useful works at moderate prices. Some 


ot their titles appear to be of unusual im 
portance to s« holarship. 
It other 


to enter the same venert il held as Scarecrow 


college librarians are of a mind 


and Shoe String, suggested press mames are 
Sala 
burning), Scalawag 

Amer 


cana), or possibly Sesquipedali in (look this up 


Sevescent (reprinting the classics 


mander (able to survive 


tin the lighter vein Septentrional 
yourselt 
Neademu 


idjacent 


Reprints 
to the 


\ related enterprise ts 
which grew up and operates 
Stanford University Campus in Palo Alto. As 
mplies, this is limited to republica 
hooks 


college librarians. At 


University L 


the mame 
scholarly n enterprise which 


delights all 


tion of 
certainly 
the request of the Stantord 
this 


out-of-print items nee led in quantity (particu 


brary concern has issued short runs ot 


larly reserve book room use) at a cost not tar 
book trade rates 
this Academnu 


Rept nts will be able to bring down the cost ot 


ibove normal, quantity 


Xerox equipment is used tor 
such short-run work if other libraries use its 
tacilities and thereby make possible some pool 
ing of current needs. 

Cooperating in this same genet il field is our 
{CRL Monographs 


\r the last meeting of the Boar 1 ot Directors 


own Association w th its 


al sum was voted to implement the 
reprint of the ALA Board on the 
Acquisition of Library Materials 


“ ill “ el ome the se and simil ir ventures W hic h 


substant 
program 


Librarians 


make more scholarly materials available 
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able; to bridge the 

publishers and the unis 

compete with them ine ace 


Around the middle of February many col 


‘ve libraries received bills for the estimated 


tor sh pments of povern 
This is 


i move in the government 


post il ch irges to pay 
ment documents trom Washington 
i tangible result of 
to cut down on tree post il services, even when 
tor 


our 


these are worthy educational 
(one ot 


U. 


set's 
purpose 


members estimates that this 


government directive will cost each 


depository library up to five hundred dollars 
ind it well mean as much as 
total 


libraries ot 


t year, may 


S200.000 a4 vear diverted trom Income 


oft college ind reterence this 


country, 
This 


the Superintendent of 


ition stems trom government policy, 
Documents, and 
comments or complaints will be most effective 


when sent to members of Congress 


* 


‘Twin Cities Conter 
this is 
worked 
college and reterence librarians will spend 
Tuesd i\ 
University of 


prob ibly be 


ACRL plans tor the 


ence are all extremely tentative as 


written It irrangements can he 
our 
the f June 22 on the cam 


Minnesota. The 
devoted to College 


ull day ot 


pus of the 


morning will 


Section discussion groups. “The afternoon will 


probably have programs by the University and 


Junior College sections, and some of the morn 


ing discussion groups may likewise continue 


through the afternoon. Somewhere, somehow 
we should all find lunch on this campus which 
normally handles a 


about ! 


ind student popu 
Our 
Programs (Ralph 


lation at 7 000, resoure eful 


Committee on Conterence 


Hopp 


all some 


find us 
the late 


chairman) will undoubtedly 


diversion or recreation tor 
atternoon period betore dinner. 


The 


Scrence 


Applie d 


Duesday 


program for the Pure and 
Section will probably come 
Peacher Training Inst 


morning; that ot the 


College 


much 


ssues of 


} 


ders wi 


n completing files in libraries 


Il heals 


The tollowing 


needed very ippres 
use 


Huron St... Chicago 


Vol. 2. Nes. 2 and 
Vol. 6, No 2 (March 1945) 
Vol. 7, Neos. 1 and 2 
Vol. 10, Nos. 1, 2 


(January and April 1946 


ind 4 (January 
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and Research Libraries are 
ited 
Please send any you can spare to the ACRL Office 


tutions Section is being requested tor Thurs 
Reterence will probably meet 
the Municipal 


also a day 


day morning. 


on Thursday atternoon at 


Auditorium. Thursday is good 


to be present because the evening brings li 


brary school reunion dinners and square dan 


ing. 
The University campus is a tew miles from 
the center of town but easily reached by bus. 


Taxi fare, as | remember it, is slightly more 
than $1.50. 
Interest in college library building prob 
lems remains high and ACRL will take part 
Buildings Pre-Conterence In 
Paul on Saturday 
This spon 
sored by the buildings committees of ALA, 


ACRL, AASL, PLD and DLCYP. The pro 


those yenetr al 


in the Library 
stitute in St. 
June 19-20. 


and Sunday 


institute is jointly 


gram on Saturday will cover 
aspects of planning which are applicable to 
all types of library buildings. On the tollow 
ing days registrants will separate into a col 
lege library group, a school library group, and 
i public library group. ‘The college librarians 
will meet in the Hill Reference Library, St. 
Paul. 

Details ot the Institute will be published in 
the ALA Bulletin and elsewhere. Attendance 
is limited to reservations 


Miss 
The 


one hundred and 
must be made before June ist with 


Helen ALA 


reyvistration tee is 


(seer at Headquarters. 

Another conterence otf special interest to 
college librarians is that ot the University of 
Chicago on “The Function of the Library in 
the Modern College.” 
14th to 
scheduled tor people who will be attending the 
ALA Conterence in Minneapolis the week 
Details of the G.L.S. Conterence 
Arthur 1 


This runs from June 


and is therefore conveniently 


tollowing 
ire given elsewhere in this issue 
Hlamlin, Executive Secretary. 


out of print. Copies no longer 
will be put te good 


so | 


at Headquarters and 


March and September 1941) 


April ind October 1949 


News from the Field 


The James Joy col 
lection of Mr James 
Chicago law 


lequisitions, Gifts, 
Collections Spoerri 
yer and eminent bibli 
ographer at Joyce has heen acquired by the 


Kansas 


the Spoerri collection repre 


University of Library Numbering 


some G00 pleces 
years of caretul attention to 


sents twelve 


Joyce bibliography. It is probably one of the 
printed 


A check 


materials will 


three most complete collections of 


Joyceana now in institutional hands 
list is now in process, and the 
exhibit and 
} 


soon be available tor research 
The addi 
tions will be retained intact in the Rare Books 


Spec ial Col 


entire collection and subsequent 


section of the Department ot 
lections 

The University of Kansas Library has com 
take 


distingu shed eco 


pleted arrangements to over the core 


(30,000) volumes of the 


nomics collection ot Chi wos John rerat 


Library In order to live within its building 
ind budyvet Crerar has begun to concentrate 
Economics 
takes 


largest 


its field of service and collecting 
Kansas 
orded as the 

held of 


Ri h in nineteenth century I nyl sh materi il 


is out-of-scope and University 


over what may be re 


single purchase the economics 


corm law pamphlets and the like—the Crerar 
to-Kansas Collection founded by J 
Christian Bay 
century by the purchase of at least two great 
the ¢ \ 
lection trom Amsterdam and the private hh 
brary of R. Ely ot Wisconsin 


As important as the 


Was 
primarily at the turn of the 


scholarly libraries Cjarritsen col 


economics collection 
trom Crerar is the Fitzpatrick purchase. A 
tormer protessoer of botany, Thomas Jetterson 
Fitzpatrick, assembled his library while on the 
staff of the Nebraska The 
strength of the Fitzpatrick collection is in the 
history of the 


The R ifinesque 


may be 


nmiversity of 
historical botany and the early 
science in the United States 

books 
one ot the best in the country 
thirty John Ray 


Among the chowe ttems were over 


puertion alone ind manus ripts 
‘There were 
over items on one shelt 
yoo early 
Linnean items and a rich hoard ot books 
pamphlets, and manuscripts of the important 
early American Adding to the 


value ot the bitzpatrick purchase is the fact 


botanists 
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that it so effectively extends and enriches both 
the Ellis and Clendening collections, giving 
Kansas in total 


search collection mn the history of s lence. 


the University ot a deep re 


A collection of manuscripts relating to an 


important aspect of medical and agricultural 


science has been presented to the Library ot 
The collection contains some goo 
Cooper R. 


scientist and 


Congress 
personal papers aot the late [Dr 
agrn ultural 


Curtie, eminent 


parasitologist, and was given to the Library 
by the Curtice tamily of Fairtax, Virginia 

By establishing that the cattle tick was the 
carrier of dread “Texas tever a disease that 
literally 


United States cattle industry in the 1890's, Dr 


par ilvzed most ot the Southern 
( urtice and his ‘ olle ivucs who hey in the rre 
that 


transmitted by an 


search as early as demonstrated 


a disease can be insect. 
This tact opened a new field of medical re 
Dr. William ¢ 
Reed 


vellow 


search; Gorgas and Dr. 


Walter 


scourge ot 


applied it in eliminating the 


fever and malaria in the 
tropics 
Many ot Dr. Curtice’s papers 


personal 


correspond 


records yvenealogical 


and biographical materials, and 


ence, diaries 
manuscripts 
relate to his crusade to teach 


the cattle 


ot his articles 
livestock 
tick. Even when his opinion was unsupported 
by other 


stock 


moted his 


raisers how to eradicate 
scientists or by leaders in the live 


industry, Dr. Curtice tirelessly pro 
that 


be eliminated by destroying the carrier of the 


theory “Texas tever” could 
disease 

Controversial plays about Russia are noth 
atter-theater trafh 


ing new and neither are 


snarls and air-conditioned theaters, according 


to plavbills in a Cornell University Library 
collection 

he thousands of unarranged playbills, dat 
ing back to 1756, were in a collection of hooks 
ind papers bequeathed to Cornell by Benno 
lawyer and bibliophile of New York 


(jraduate 


Loewy 
City 
recently completed the task of arranging the 


who died in 1936 students 


materials Now the playbills make an easily 
source on the history of the 
British theater. The 
generally presented the 


used research 


American and early 
American playbills 


British plays and starred English actors, Be 
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vinning in 1830, increasing interest in “native 
American talent” appeared, 

Phe Yale University Library has received a 
group ot rare books and documents dealing 
with Western Americana. ‘They are the gift 
ot William Robertson Coe, who is also the 


donor of Yale's famous Coe Collection of 
Western Americana. This new group in 
cludes a 427-year-old edition of a Spanish 


novel which is believed to be the world’s first 
book in which the name California appears. 
Also among the books are two journals of 
Ambrose G. Bierce; the Letter Book of 
Major Benjamin O'Fallon, a pioneer Indian 
Agent and nephew ot General William Clark 

Clark 
first 
Nevada; and a group of newspapers published 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming in 1877 and 1878. In 
addition, there are the letters of Anna Maria 
Pittman Lee, known as the first white woman 
Willamette Falls, Oregon. 
also the first to be wed in Oregon ‘Territory, 


ot Lewis and tame; the only known 


copy ot the constitution proposed tor 


to see She was 
the first teacher in the territory and the first 
white woman buried there. 

The world’s first book to 
name Calitornia is Las Sergas de Esplandian, 
or The Adventures of Esplandian, written by 
Gsarcia Gutierres de Montalvo and published 
The one at Yale is the 
an edition published in 
When the Spanish 
pioneers reached the coast of the area now 
called Calitornia, they gave it that name be 
they thought it 
called 


The mythical island of 


mention the 


at Seville in 1510. 
only known copy of 


Burgos, Spain, in 1526. 


resembled a 
Las 


“California,” 


cause ( losely 


mythical island “Calitornia” in 
Sergas. 
is described in this medieval Spanish romance, 
is a paradise inhabited by handsome, Amazon 
like women ruled by a Queen Calafia. Las 
Sergas de Esplandian has a literary distinction 
quite apart trom its reputation as the origi 
nator of the name Calitornia. It was the 
first book in Don Quixote's library to be con 
demned to the flames in a vain effort to cure 
the renowned romantic of his dreams. 

Anna Maria Pittman Lee was a poetess as 
letter The letters 


at Yale include seven of her original manu 


well as a prolific writer. 
script poems along with her correspondence 
with her tamily. A native of New York, she 
lett for the Oregon Mission, which had been 
established at the 
themselves, in 1836. 


request of the Indians 


She was part of a group 


ot men and women who constituted the first 
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Anna Maria 


Lee, 


reinforcements for the mission. 
made this trip with the Rev. Jason 
tounder ot the Oregon Mission and the man 
her husband. ‘This 
woman, whose poems are among the earliest 


who was to become 
known verse composed in the Oregon Ter 
ritory, died with her intant son on June 26, 


1838, less than a year atter her marriage. 


One ot the Ambrose Bierce journals con 
tains route maps of a journey in 1866 from 
Fort Laramie in the Dakota Territory to 


Fort Benton in the Montana ‘Territory. 
Bierce made this journey as an aide to Major 
Gseneral Hazen during the Red Cloud War 
and his maps are the earliest surveys of this 
route through what was then the heart of 
These 
a topographical 


territory. volumes 
skill as 


generally 
He showed the same 


the wild Sioux 
attest to 


engineer, a 


Bierce’s 
skill 

reputation as a writer. 
daring in his Fort Benton expedition as in his 
Union 


obs« ured by his 


more widely-known 
agent behind the Contederate lines during the 
Civil War. 

Dedication of the James Ford Bell 
room in the University of Minnesota Library 
was held on October 30. The room, a gift 
trom Mr. Bell, founder of General Mills and 
a University Regent, houses his world-famed 
books relating chiefly to 
events which led to the discovery of America 
and to the exploration and settlement of the 
Northwest. 
symposium on “Book Collecting and Scholar 


experiences as a 


new 


collection of rare 


Dedication ceremonies included a 


ship” and a dinner sponsored by Friends of 
the University Library. Principal speaker at 
the dinner was Edward Weeks, editor of The 
Atlantic Monthly, whose topic “Ad 
ventures in the World of Books.” Speakers 
at the symposium, presided over by Theodore 
C. Blegen, Dean of the Graduate School at 
the University, were Colton Storm, Assistant 
Director, William L. Clements Library, Uni 
Pargellis, Li 
brarian, Newberry Library, Chicago; Louis B. 
Wright, Director, Folger Shakespeare Li 
brary, Washington, D. C.; Frank P. 
President of the Friends of the Library. 
Designed to fit its contents, the James Ford 
Bell room is of the late Elizabethan period 
in keeping with the era of discovery and ex 


was 


versity of Michigan; Stanley 


Leslie, 


ploration associated with English people in 
the sixteenth century. ‘Three of its walls are 
panelled in linentold-carved English oak, while 


the tourth is formed by a stained glass window 
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set in a deep bay spanned by three arches sup- 
ported on stone columns, A massive, carved 
stone fireplace from a 16th century English 
out the Elizabethan 
Furniture in the room consists almost 


manor house carries 
theme. 
entirely of original pieces made in that period 
or earlier. 

The Bell collection of rare books is built 
around one of the most romantic of all 
the discovery and exploration of the 
with 
This 
search is reported in one of the collection’s 
1477 Marco Polo's 


Travels printed in German, a book ef such 


themes: 
North American 
the search for “a 


continent beginning 


road to Cathay.” 


volumes, a edition of 
rarity that only one other copy is known to 
exist in the United States. 

The Henderson State 
Library, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, has built up 
in the last three years a collection otf audio 


The 


holdings are §82 art reproductions trom paint 


Teachers College 


visual materials in the tine arts area. 


ers of all ages, ranging trom standard vertical 
file size to 3 x § feet. To accompany the 
study of these paintings, there are 789 slides, 
2 x 4 inches in size. The slide collection in 
cludes sculpture and architecture from the 


Although 


the record collection was begun prior to 1950, 


ancient through the modern period 


the library has added more than 500 record 


ings in the last three years. Not only are 


musical recordings included, but also drama, 
speech, poetry, and historical and educational 
recordings. Seven rooms equipped with long 
playing machines are available in the library. 


The book collection in these subjects has been 


built up to provide background study in the 


field of fine arts. 


The Marquette University Me 
mort il Milw aukee 
completed at a cost of one and 
one halt million dollars, and unofhcially opened 
September 21, 1953, was dedicated on Decem 


Library, 


Buildinas 


ber 2. It is a monument to the civic conscious 
ness, the generosity, and the pride ot accom 
plishment of the businessmen and industrial- 
ists ot Milw aukee and Wisconsin. 

A three-story structure, the Memorial Li 
brary is cross-shaped in design. 
five stack levels, and the building has a shelf 
Noteworthy 


There are 


volumes. 
The present open 


capacity of 
is the library's flexibility. 
stack system can be easily changed to closed 
A divisional 


§00,000 


stack administration, if desired. 


with no 
Extension of the 


reading policy can be established 


change in the building. 
wings easily makes possible future expansion 
without modifying the essential architectural 
design or the library operations. 

On May 25, 1953, Bethel College, located 
at North Newton, Kansas, dedicated its new 
library building although ix had been open for 
use since February 1, 1953. Sliss Leona 
Krehbiel reports that students and faculty ac 
complished the move from the old building 
to the new in two days, January 29 and 30, 
using wooden trays especially built for the 
move. 

John F. Harvey, newly appointed librarian 
at Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
reports that three reading rooms of the Col 
lege Library have now been air-conditioned. 

The plans for Rutgers University’s new 
library, ground tor which was broken on 
September 22, 1953, include small lockers as 
places for students to leave their books, type 
writers, portable microfilm readers, etc. the 
library at present operates without fines. In 
formation about the two points is sought by 
If your library has had experi 


ence with either of them, please write to the 


headquarters. 


Executive Secretary. 


The A. S. W. Rosenbach 
Fellows in Bibliography 
during the next three years 
have been appointed. Dr. Bowers, 
English at the University of 
Virginia, has been appointed fellow for the 


Miscellaneous 


Fredson 


Professor of 


current year and will offer a series of lectures 
“On Editing Shakespeare and other Eliza 
bethan Dramatists.” Miss Dorothy Miner, 
the Director of the Walters Art Gallery of 
Baltimore, the fellow for 1954-55 has chosen 
as her topic “The Medieval Illustrated Book,” 
and Dr. John H. Powell of Philadelphia, the 
fellow for 1955-56, is to speak on “United 
States Government Publications, 1776-1816." 

The A. S. W. Rosenbach Fellowship in 
Bibliography was established in 1929 by the 
late Dr. Rosenbach of Philadelphia, interna- 
tionally known dealer in rare books, to bring 
to the University of Pennsylvania distin- 
guished scholars tor the delivery of a series 
of public lectures on some topic in the field of 
bibliography. 

Dr. Bowers will deliver three lectures at 
the University on April 21, 28, and May 5. 
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He has chosen tor his topics: “The Nature of 
the Texts and Their Problems,” “The Func- 
tions of Textual Criticism and Bibliography,” 
and “The Method, Form and Content of the 
Critical Edition.” The lectures are to be 
held in Alumni Auditorium of Dietrich Hall 
at 4:00 in the afternoon and will be open to 
the public. 

Dr. 
country 
tematic and scholarly tradition of descriptive 
England by W. W. 
Gregg and Ronald B. McKerrow. He is 
the author of biblio 
graphical and textual problems and ot the 
book Principals of Bibliographical Description 
He is at present at work 


Bowers is nationally known in this 
as the leading exponent of the sys- 


bibliography begun in 


numerous articles on 


(Princeton, 1949). 
on a bibliography of restoration drama. 
Bard College Library, Annandale-on-Hud 
son, N. Y., celebrated its sixtieth anniversary 
by a meeting held in the overcrowded Hoft 
man Memorial Library. The main address 
was given by Dr. Werner Jaeger, University 
Professor and Director of the Institute for 
Classical Studies at Harvard University. The 
speaker, internationally famous for his stand 
ard work Paideia: The Ideals of Greek Cul 
ture, gave an interpretation of “The Greeks 
and the Education of Man.” His address has 
limited number of 


just been printed; a 


complimentary copies are available to aca 
demic libraries from the office of the Librar 


ian, Bard College. 


Detroit World Set- 
ting: A Chronol- 
ogy, 1701-1951, has been is 
sued by the Detroit Public Library (1953, 
z11p.). ‘This volume, made possible by a 
grant from the MeGregor Fund, was edited 
by Rae Elizabeth Rips, with the staff as a 
The 
four major categories employed in the volume 
are Detroit and Michigan, World History, 
and Com 


in Its 


Publications 250-Y ear 


whole participating in its compilation. 


Cultural Progress, and Scientific 
mercial Progress. ‘hese headings are used 
appropriately as the chronology untolds. An 
item under “Cultural Progress” for 1940, for 
example is “Zoot suit craze began,” while 
under the same heading for 1840 there is 
noted the “First recorded bowling match at 
Knickerbocker Alleys, New York.” The 


volume should be a useful reference source 
for librarians who are interested in tracing 
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social, economic, literary, industrial, educa- 
tional, and other events. 

World Literature, Volume 1: Greek, 
Roman, Oriental and Medieval, by Buckner 
B. Trawick, has been issued by Barnes and 


Noble (New York, 280p., $1.50). One ot 


the College Outline Series, this volume con- 
tains plot outlines, biographical data, historical 


backgrounds, and evaluations. 

Writings and Addresses of Luther Harris 
Evans, Librarian of Congress, 1045-1953 is a 
bibliographical compilation published by the 
Library of Congress (1953, 92p.). This is 
an impressive listing of Dr. Evan's contribu 
tions to the literature of librarianship and 
other fields. 

The Public Library in American Life, by 
Ernestine Rose (New York, Columbia Uni 
versity Press, 1953, 238p., $3.25) is an up-to 
date statement of the services of the public 
library. Of special interest to college and 
research librarians are Chapter 16, “The Pub 
lic Library and Scholarship,” Chapter 17, “A 
People’s University,” and Chapter 18, “Pro 
fessors of Books.” Miss Rose is concerned 
with the intellectual processes of people, and 
suggests that librarians as “Professors of 
Books” can help them with their problems in 
The 


years ot 


the world of knowledge and ideas. 
volume is a 
experience, and is written on a practical level. 

Motion pictures, from “Fred Ott's-Sneeze,” 
produced in 1894, to such films as “She Wore 
a Yellow Ribbon,” produced in 1949, are 
listed in three catalogs issued by the Library 
of Congress. Two of the volumes—Motion 
Pictures, 18094-1912 Motion Pictures, 
1940-1949—have just been published and they, 
together with Motion Pictures, 1912-1039, 
issued in 1951, provide an unbroken, §5-year 
record of the copyright registration of more 
than 76,000 motion pictures in this country. 
Foreign films registered for United States 
copyright are also listed. All three catalogs 
are printed on good quality, antique paper 
and are bound in durable buckram covers, so 
they may serve as a permanent source of film 


culmination of many 


and 


information. Orders, accompanied by check 
or money order, for any or all the volumes 
should be sent to the Copyright Office, Li 
brary of Congress, Washington 25, D. C. 
The 92-page Motion Pictures, 1894-1912 sells 
for $2; the 1,250-page Motion Pictures, 1912 
1939 is $18; and the sg&8-page Motion Pi 


tures, 1940-1949 is $10. 
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Lhe 


to athe r 


launching of a vast, 1S-vyear project 
ind publish all of the known 


ranklin 


January 18, has 


edit 


papers ot Benjamin whose 248th 


birthday anniversary was on 


heen announced by the American Philosoph 
ind Yale University 


cal Society joint sponsors 


The project has been made 


Lite 


The edition will be the 


ot the venture 


possible by a from Nlayvazine on 
behalt of 


thieest inclusive ever publ shed of the writings 


yrant 
Dime, Im 
ind papers of Franklin, scientist, philosopher 


wd statesman It will also be one of the 


largest editorial venture n the history of 
American book publishing lo be 

Yale and the Philosophical Society 
yrants Life Magazine and the 


will cost 


viminis 
tered hy 
out of trom 
more than 


The Society 


Society, the venture 


over a period 


has already spent $250,000 in’ the last 20 
issembling Franklin items tor its own 
ollection The editor il work, to he 
if \ ile will be 
Leonard W. Labaree, Farnam 
History at Yale Phe Yale University Press 


will publish the edition which is expected to 


yeats 
centered 
under the editorship ot 


Protessor ot 


run te 25 or yw volumes 
The Institute ot Lite Insuranme 
son Ave New York 22 N y 


librarian, has available 


NM adi- 
Elizabeth 
Life In- 


ind other tree pam 


berguson 
Fact Book 19053 
phlets on insurance 
Archibald Hanna, Ir 
Collection ot Western 
Benjamin Franklin ¢ ollection at Yale is the 
John Buchan 5-19040 
(Hamden, Conn The Shoe 
195% $3.00 This vol 


ind pamphlets by Buchan 


surance 


librarian of the Coe 


Americana and ot 


compiler ot 
Riblingraphy 
Press 
lists hooks 
his contributions to books and periodicals, and 
noted that 
The 
reprint ot the 


James Bas 


String 
tne 
should be 


writings about him. It 


this is the second publication of Shoe 
Press the first beimy a 
Death of 
well. by the Rev. Samuel Martin 

The Report(s of Meeting(s andthe 
Newsletter ot the Association of 


beth of 


Stroy 


Epistle in Verse on the 


Amer 


library Schools which are issued in 


February and July, may be secured at an 
innual subseription rate ot $1.50 each through 


\Irs 


uret 


Secretary ‘Treas 


Atlanta Uni 


Virginia Lacy Jones 
School of Library Service 
versity, Atlanta, Greorgia 

The third edition ot the Directory ot the 
Schools 


ditor 


Association ot American Library 


rossi. is available at 352.00 trom the 
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Division of Library 


Minne 


Shov 


Mir. Raymond H 
Instruction, University of Minnesota 
ipolis, Minnesota 

Phe UNESCO International Social Science 
Bulletin 


ber of papers on 


vol. §. no. % 195%, contains a num- 
Public Opinion Research. 


here is also a bibliography, on the subject 


tor 1945-53 
The Scarecrow 


Press has issued two new 


interest to reterence librarians 
Drury's Guide to Best Plays, bw F. K. W 
Drury (195%, 3607p., ind State Laws 
on the mployment of by Edith 
Fisch and Mortimer D (1953 


377p. $7.50 More than 1200 plays are listed 


/ 


titles of 
~H.50) 
Schwartz 


by Drury Data include date ot production 


or printing editions and collections in which 


the plays have been published, annotations 
vhich describe the plays, and intormation on 
types of sets 


number of acts performers, and 


Also 


imd a 


costumes nceluded are a title index, a 


subtect to abbrey tions 


citing collections The Fisch-Schwartz vol 
ume includes legisl ition oon equality of treat 
ment and opportunity ind regulation ot work 
ny conditions tor women The legislation Is 
irranged by states 

College 
ested in Pioneering Leaders in Librarianship 
Emily Miller Danton 
Association, 1953, 202p. 
eivhteen librarians considered 
Clement W. Andrews 
Bostwick R R 


lennie Flex 


ind other librarians will be inter 


firat series, edited by 

American Library 
4.45). The 
in this volume are 
Sarah B. Askew, Arthur I 
Bowker, Miriam FE. Cares 
ner James L \l Hanson 
( troline \l Hewins Josephus Larned 
Henry E. Legler, Eunice R. Oberly 
Richardson, Minerva Katharine L 
Sharp. Elizabeth Sohier Mary L. Tit 
comb, and Alice 8. Tylet 

Phe October 195% 
University 


Ciillis 


Sanders 


ssue ot Library Trends 
at limes 
lrends in Cataloging an: 
Maurice F. Tauber 
Scientific Man 


by Ralph R 


issued by the brary 


School is “Current ! 
edited by 
1954 
braries 


Classification 
the January issue 1s 
wement in I edited 
Shaw 

Nlore than 2.500 Russian public itions con 
Vanulacturing and 


Soviet Union 


taining intormation about 
Vechanical Engineering in the 
ire listed by subject in a bibliography ot that 
title published by the Library ot Congress 
195%, 234p.9. This ts 


brary's series of public ifions listing sources 


another in the Li 


IND RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


| 
7 
/ 


] 
ot intormation usetul to individuals and or 


conducting research programs that 


knowledge aspects ot 
Card 


yanizations 
about 
(Order trom LA 


require speci 
the Russian e 


s1.600) 


onomy 
Division 
South Atlantu 
Leavitt, edited by 
Sterling A 
The 
Is a 
Leavitt. 


literature 


Studies for Sturqs F 
Thomas B. Stroup 
Washington 
215p., 
ot ot 
While many ot the papers emphasize 


Ameri in 


and 


35.50) 


Stoudemire 


Scarecrow Press, 1953 


series papers mn honer Protessor 


Leavitt's major interest, Latin 
there 
other literary topics. Lawrence S 
Resources 


contributed 
Literature in 


ire also included articles on 
Phompsen 


Research 


Southern 


Li 


las tor 
Latin-American 
braries. 


\lr An 


is the author 


librarian ot St 
tonio College in Pomona, Calit 
The Heart of the Colleve 
College Journal tor November 

lhe Nation il \n hives has 
ind enlarged List of National 
Vicroflm Publications 
| leat 


ts bederal at 


Harriett Grenunyg 


ot in’ Junior 


195% 

a revised 
Archives 
This 


high 


issued 


(1953 
records 


ch value that are now available on 


microfilm to scholars, research institutions 


ind the yenet il publ ‘ it moderate cost 


through the National Archives microfilm pub 


Briet ot 


Continued fram page 


and in 


\ I nine 


wenda 

ipolis 


ot librarians and publishers reg 


iml ns 


postponed 


roth in imnual report 


the was until the 


onterence 

Hamlin reported briefly on a meeting 
irding the ex 
ot small books or paperbacks in 


te nded tise 


olleve libraries 


communication trom the 
Div 


it was voted that 


president ot t sion of Cataloging and 


Classifi 
{CRL indwati 
operate with the 
and Classificat 

participate 

other othcrally 
cts im the 


ition 


ther willingness ta co 


dD 


im? 


of Cataloging 


rision 


on sponse to their invi 


jointly through com 
desiqnated dele 


at 


an to 


in studies prove areas 


nutual interests 


Phe Audio-Visual Workshop held prior to 


IPRIL, 


lication program. 

Many of the most significant older records 
ot the Federal departments and agencies are 
ncluded in the new list. The several hundred 
microfilm publications described provide basi 
research in United States 


and Latin American 


documentation tor 
European, Far 
as well as in local history 


Also listed 


in economics, public 


astern 
history and gene 
logy are materials tor research 
administration, political 


science, law and ethnology. The microfilms 
ontain explanatory notes and other informa 
tion intended to tacilitate their use. 

The Bibliotek 
the Norwegian government has issued Bod 
sfavsigqnaturer for 
joner og Foreninger Politiske Partier. 


compiled by Hedvig Schaanning and published 


tenriksdepartementets aft 


Internasjonale Organisas 
It was 


This is a list of abbreviations 
ot 
international 
both official 
as tes h 


in Oslo in 1953 


ot the ot hundreds organizations 
in various fields ot 
ill ot the world 


non-ofhicial bodies 


names 
relations in 
countries ind 


are noted, as well 


nical and non-technical groups 
The H. W. Wilson Co 
Ave., New York City, has available for sale 
itew copies of The British Museum Library 
by Arundell Esdatle Allen & 


1946, 33.00 


University 


(London 


Lnwin 


Minutes 


Los had recom 
mended the employment of an A-\ 
by the divisions at ALA headquarters, or the 
‘The 
Board reterred these recommendations to the 
ACRL Audio-Visual Committee. 

\r the morning meeting, if had heen been 
that the Selective 


the Angeles Conterence 


speci il ist 


establishment ot a clearing house there 


Committee 
standstill its 


reported on 


Bibliography had come to a 


work. 
It was voted that 
Bibliography 


Committes Selective 


abolished. 


the 
he 


on 


Since it had been inactive tor two years, it 


was also voted th it 


the Committee on Preparation and Quali 


heations for Librarianship be abolished 


Arthur T. Hamlin, kexccutive Secretary 


Personnel 


Four New Crrers in Tris 


or promotion, have recently been filled. 
Library-wide 


odd one rec alls a former staff member. 


New York Pustic Liprary 


Four of the major positions in The New York Public Library, left vacant by retirement 
‘Three are in the Reference Department, one is 
and all but one of the appointments were by promotion from within. The 
All of the new Chiefs are well known through 


ALA and other professional activities and therefore the following notes merely summarize 


their careers. 


Eowarp G. Freenmarer, formerly chief of 
the Personnel Othce, became chief of the ret 


erence Department on January 1, 1954, the 


fourth man to hold the post, the third to 
have the title. Harry Miller Lydenberg was 
chief reterence librarian. His successors, 


Metcalt, Paul North Rice and now 


became chief of the reterence de 


Keyes D 
Freehater 
partment. 

Except for parts of two years 
1945, as assistant librarian at Brown 
hafer's whole library career has been in The 
New York Public Library. He came to the 
reference department after graduation from 
Columbia School of Library 1932, 
began in the Main Reading Room and then 
toured the building with stops at the Intor 
mation Desk the 
Director's Office. 
chief of the newly organized American His 
tory and 1942 
added the duties of acting chiet of the Acqui 
In 1944 he lete New York 


1944 and 


ree 


Service in 


Economics Division and 


In 194i he was appointed 
and in 


(jenealogy Division 


sition division, 
for Providence 

In 1945 he was back as executive assistant 
in the Reterence Department, a roving assign 
ment largely concerned with details of man 

1947 he 
to the li 


agement and procedures Late in 


organized a Personnel Office, new 
brary and covering the staff of nearly 1,600 in 
both the Reference and Circulation Depart 
ments. He was appointed chief and, with a 
staff of eleven, began operations on January 
1, 1948. In that year he worked closely with 
Public Administration Service in the develop 
and Pay Plan tor 


With and with 


he has made 


ment of a Classification 
the Reterence Department. 
later ex 


all library 


out outside agencies 
tensive personnel surveys covering 
employees. 


In addition to his Library duties, Freehater 
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has served on a number of ALA and NYLA 
committees and on the University of the State 
of New York's tor 
Public Librarians’ Certificates of 
was chairman in 1952. He is a member ot 
the New York Library Club, the Archons of 
Colophon, and the Grolier Club. 
Freehafer commutes Pelham; 
wife and son; and collects Pennsylvania Dutch 


Examining Committee 
hic h he 


trom has a 


antiques and literature 


chiet ot 


1954 Stic 


Rutruerrorp DP. Rogers became 
the Personnel Office on January 1 
ceeding Edward G. Freehafer who had been 
hiet since the Office was est tblished six vears 
ago. 


Mr 


in lowa 


Rovers was born and received his B.A. 
but since then has lived and worked 
in New York State. He took his VIA 
B.S. at Columbia, worked tor summers 
in The New York Public Library and in 1938 
librarian in the Columbia 


ind 


two 


became reference 
College Library and later was acting librarian 
ind librarian. 

Atter \ir 
Transport Command rank 
of Captain, he spent 1946-48 in Wall Street 


the 
the 


four vears’ service with 


ending with 
with the investment banking firm of Smith, 
Barney & Co. Fortunately tor librarianship 
he decided to let the take 
care ot itself and lett it to become director ot 
‘I here he 


financial world 


the Grosvenor Library in Buftalo. 


not only successfully administered his own 


institution but also worked effectively toward 
better orgamzation ot all library resources in 
the city and county. 

i star in the East and in 
he began to tollow it by going to Rochester 
Rochester Publi 
Monroe County 


the 


‘There was 1952 


as director of the Library 
Library 


President 


ind director of the 


System. ‘There, according to 


ot his Board ot Trustees, he “won the enthusi 


: 

; 

= 


the board of trustees, his 
staff and the general public” and took “the 
Monroe County Library System through its 


earlier 


astic support of 


stages to a sound foundation.” 

vood reasons the Grand Central 
‘Terminal and Rogers’ 
New York City are 


that the eastern journey is ended. 


bor very 
is called 


colleagues in 


friends and 
hopetul 


Rogers has served on various professional 
committees including the University of the 
State of New York's Examining Committee 
tor Public Librarians’ Certificates. 


Sawyer, 
Division 


Rollin A. 


onomi 


succeeded 
chiet of the 


198%. He had been chief, since 


Joun 
retired, as 
on June 1, 
1944, of the Acquisition Division. In_ his 
new post he further 
development of the largest special collection 
in the Reterence Department with somewhere 


is responsible for the 


between 900,000 and 1,000,000 volumes. 
In the Acquisition Division he was in touch 
with the world’s sources of new and old publi 


ill kinds. 


armington 


He was active in estab 
1948 
traveled through western Europe for the As 
Research Libraries to explore 
arrangements for the Plan. He is 
booksellers 


cations of 
lishing the Plan and in 
sociation oft 
contract 
better known to more 
and publishers than anyone else on the library's 
staff 

He is concerned with the management and 


probably 


use of large collections of books as well as 
Under the direction 


a preliminary 


with their accumulation. 
of Keyes Metcalf he 


and report on the possibility of a 


made 
survey 
regional center for the mid-western research 
libraries and more recently prepared one ot 
the basic documents tor Carl White's Com 
mittee on the Northeastern Regional Library. 
Fall has found or made time tor work on 
many ALA committees and has been specially 
concerned with those in the field of procure 
ment. He is a director of the United States 
Book Exchange and is the ALA's representa 
tive to the H. W. Wilson Company. 
Although he has been one of the world’s 
largest book buvers he will not admit to any 
But 


empty 


personal collecting habits. none of his 


bookshelves has any space and 


own 
hooks seem to grow and spread in his apart 
ment by a secret lite of their own. 
KINGERY was appointed chief 


Division 


Rowert 


ot the Preparation succeeding (4. 


APRIL, 1951 


William Berquist, on January 1, 1951. On 
August 24, 1953 the Acquisition 
was merged with the Preparation Division 
hook selection, the 


proc edures tor 


Division 


so that 
acquisition and 
the Reterence Department are in his care. 

‘Two atter chiet ot the 
Preparation Division the library authorized 
a survey of it by MeCormick and 
Paget and tor tive months thereatter Kingery, 


now, except tor 


cataloguing 


days he became 


Cresap, 


a staff new to him and the surveyors worked 


cheertully and intelligently together to find 


out what they did, why they did it, and how 


it could best be done. So tar as they can be 


put on paper the results are recorded in the 


tamiliar 
to many libraries and library The 
attermath in terms of staff relationships and 


surveyors’ report, a document now 


hools. 


effective work is a continuing harvest. 

Apart training, 
Kingery’s special 
staff of about 200 came from several years 
as Readers’ Adviser 
groups and personnel assistant. A 
duty with the U.S. Army in Alaska may have 
He has also been an active member 
of many ALA and NYLA committees. 

As an author, he has published How-to-Do 
It Books a Selected Guide, Oppor 
tunities in Library 1952; What's in 
It For Me?, 1947; and another is on the way. 
As a collector he gathers first editions and 
original drawings ot Clarence Day and books 


from the usual technical 


preparation tor leading a 
conductor of discussion 
tour of 


helped. 


1950; 


Careers 


about tobacco. 

And when the day's last semi-colon has been 
laid to rest he quietly twists wires into shin 
lead to knows what 
infinite concepts beyond the scope of cards. 
Deoch Fulton. 


ing curves which who 


Maurice F. Tauper, editor of this journal, 
has been named Melvil Dewey Protessor ot 
Library Service at Columbia University, 
where he has taught since 1944. 

This appointment is well merited by the 
‘Tauber to the 


many contributions of Dr. 


scholarship of the protession, Few living men 
have done so much. ‘The distinction is also 
well merited because of devoted service to pro 
fessional associations, particularly to ALA and 
ACRL. 
The appointment will be popular because 
Dr. Tauber is a teacher, with endless time and 
A modest 
warm and 


sympathy and interest in students, 


man, a generous person, kindly, 
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human. Columbia has chosen well.—dArthur 


Hamlin 


duties is as 
Purdue Un 
November 


having held 


COLIVER NN hegan his 


sistant director of libraries at 
versity on 
16, 1953 
the position of 
crate director ot | 
braries at the ¢ il 


forma Institute oft 


lechnology since 
1949 
Dunn 


born in Oxnard, Cali 


Was 


forma, m com 


Oliver Dunn 


pleted his elementary 
ind secondary educa 
Los An 
B.A 
Lm 
trom 


iliternia 


tion in the 


publi st hools ind res ened his 


M.A 


versity 


veles 
trom Stantord 
Philo ophy 


holds the 


in Philosophy 
ind his Ph.D. in 
University He 
the University ot ¢ 


Cornell 
devree trom 
(1949) 

For several years Dr 
Statistical 


Dunn was Contract 
Administrator and Analyst in the 


Lackheed Aircratt 
ilso held t pos 


Corporation, and he has 
issistant im 


Berkeley. 


protes 


thon as ese 


the University of California in 
Among Dr 


sional librarianship have been his presidency 


Dunn's activities im 


ot the Pasadena Library Club and chairman 
ship ot the Regional Resources Coordinating 
Library Asso 
ALA and the 


His impor 


Committee ot the Calitorma 


clation He is a member ot 


Calitornia Library Assoctation 
tant contribution to the development of li 
brary cooperation in Calitornia is reflected 
in his publication in the California Librarian 
of “A Catalog ot 
Southern Calitornia Libraries 
Bibliographical 

A Survey ot Highlights, 


Moor 


Union Bibliographies in 
in December 
Cooperation im 


and 


Calitornia in June 


kverett T 


who has been 

Butler 
since 1948 has been 
librarian ot The Johns Hopkins 
Baltimore, Maryland He will 
report to his new post on July 1, 1954 


Mir. Berthel's with 


began im as 


loun H. Berries serving 
Nicholas Murray 


University 


librarian at 
Columbia 
ippounted 
University 
issochation Columbia 
a student in Columbia Col 


lege and part time assistant in the University 


COLLEGE 


He received his Bachelor's degree 
1939, and has 
vork in politic il 


Libraries 
in 1938, the Master's degree in 


done advanced graduate 
scrence 

completion ot work tor the 
Bachelor's 
Library 
1942 
ed to the protession il 


Following 
degree 
Service mn 


he was promot 


staff as as 


sistant Increase in 


responsibilities ind 

corresponding — ad 

vancement came = at 

regular intervals He 

was appointed college 

librarian in 1946, and 

John WU. Berthel as ippointed to the 

newly created post of 
Butler librarian in 194s. 

He has taught the Contemporary Civiliza 

College and Social 


™ hool at 


tion course in Columbia 


Science Literature in the Library 


Service He is serving currently as a member 


ot the Fac ulty of ¢ seneral Studies 
His many triends on the statt of the Colum 


bia Libraries and in the various taculties of 


the University wish him every success in the 


new post and know that his contributions will 


ind lasting as they have been at Co 


Richard Hl. Logsdon. 


be many 


lumbia 


Epwarp Jupson HumMmeston, Je 
ot the Library 
Department 


was ap 


pointed protessor and head 
Science 
ot the University ot 
Kentucky in Septem 
her 1953. Mr. Hum 
eston brings to Lex 
myton an enviable 
record ot scholarship 
ind teaching experi 
ence, and already dur 
ing his short tenure 
the department has 


shown distinct ad 


Fdward J. 


vances 
Iiumeston, Jt 


Born in’ Philadel 
Humeston received his A B 
AM. in 


Princeton 


phia m igio 
in 1932 trom Hamilton College. his 


PhD im i942 


1934 ana his trom 
with a major 


University n modern languages 
He received his in LS. trom ¢ Pea 


body College in 1946. In addition, he studied 
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| 
| 


n Grenoble and Paris in 19%4 and 1935 and 
has travelled widely on the continent 

His teaching experience includes two years 
it the Tatt School 
School 


(1937 


1934-1936), the Princeton 
Hollins Col 


Texas 


‘Tutoring (1936-1937) 


lege 1942 the University of 
library 
Wisconsin 


summer, 


issoctiate 
the 
lecturer 

or 


degre 


{ 1948 1953 protessor of 


science), and Lniversity of 
in library 
atter he received his 
Peabody he 
chiet librarian ot Kansas State ‘Teachers Col 
leve at Pittsburg He served tor 
t halt vears in the United States Army during 


World War Il held 


editorial posts in connection with the Army's 


(visiting science 


1952) two years 


library trom served as 


three and 
responsible 


ind many 


public ition program 


In addition to his membership in library 


including ACRL, he has served 
as a member ot the ALA Subscription Books 
1953), a the 
executive board of the Texas Library Associa 
the Texas 
In November 


associations 


Committee (1950 member of 


tion (1952-1953), and editor ot 
Library Journal (1952-1983). 
1953 he inaugurated the University of Ken 
tucky Library Papers, the first num 
ber of which was Laura K. Martin's “Public 
Libraries in Kentucky ‘Today: A Brief Sur 
vey.” 

Mir. Humeston’s standards for education 
for librarianship will mean much to the Ohio 


Valley, 


manisth 


Nervice 


and his broad understanding of hu 
scholarship will mean much to li 
brary education in the nation at large La 


S. Thompson. 


rence 


Appointments 


Mary 


in the 


Anders 
libr iry school ot 
lallahassee 


ippointed social 


tormerly assistant pro 
Florida State 


| lorid i, 


science librarian at the Uni 


fessor 
University has been 
versity of Florida 
Martha Bartlett 
Willimantic State Teachers College Library 
s new head librarian of the Highland Park 
(HMlinois) Public Library 
Sara Yancey Belknap 
ind Music 


joined the 


formerly librarian of the 


director 
ork 


University 


formerly 
Archives in New 
staff of the 


ot Dance 
City, has 
ot Florida Libraries as librarian in charge of 
Dance and Music Archives 

Virginia Beatty has 
of the Medical 


ot Physic ins of 


been appointed director 
Literature Service, College 
Philadelphia. Mrs. Beatty 
was tormerly with the Atomic Energy Division 
ot BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours and Company. 

William K. Beatty 
issistant, has been named assistant librarian, 
Readers’ Service, Library ot the College ot 
Physicians ot Philadelphia. 

Arthur B Berthold 
wcting chiet of the Division ot Library and 
Reference the U.S 
of State, 

leanor 
ot the 


tormer reading room 


has been appointed 


Service of Department 


Blum 


University of 


formerly reterence librarian 
Hlinois Undergraduate 
ippointed librarian of the 
Journalism Library, [lines 

Alice P. Bray ot the l S. State 


Department, has ippointed 


Library has been 
niversity of 
tormerly 
heen it iloger ot 
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Relations ¢ ollection of 
Gjeorge Washington University. 


Vito 


librarian of 


the International 


Brenni has been appointed retetr 
ence the University of West 
Virginia Library 

G. S. Cavanagh, tormerly 
issistant in the Brooklyn Public 
heen appointed Librarian of the University of 
Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, Kansas 


Among recent appointments to the Colum 
the tollow 


reterence 


Library, has 


Libraries statt are 
Bailey is 
Dep irtment; 


bia University 
ing: Robert GC 


assistant 


senior documents 


Acquisitions Harvey 
Bloomquistis is librarian, Zoology-Botany Li 
Phyllis Dain, cataloger; 


Dance is librarian 


brarv; James C 


Ann 


Enyineering 


Psychology Library 


Frear is professional interne 
Wade Doares 
issistant, 
Elaine | 


Business 


Library; is librarian, Journal 
Rosalie Halperin is senior 
Avery Architectural Li 
Jones is senior circulation 


Kenneth Lolht 


Department; Francis 


ism Library; 
reterence 
brary; 
Library ; 
Reterence 
assistant librarian of the Natural 
Sciences and librarian, Geology Library; Har 
lan Phillips is head, Oral History 
Research Ofhce; Jadwiga Pulaska is 
lover; Sheehy is senior reference as 
Reterence Department ; ind Leslie A. 
lavlor-Evans, cataloger 

lay Elwood Daily is librarian 
Staten Island, New York 
Phyllis Bull Dalton has been promoted to 


issistant 
Is assistant, 
()' Leary is 


issistant 
cata 
I ugene 


sistant 


if Waynet 


Col lege 


_ 


principal librarian in charge of all reader 


services at the Calitornia State Library 
Sacramento 

H. Vaile Deale, tormerly librarian of Hi 
nois Wesleyan 
heen ippointed director of the Beloit ¢ ollege 
Libraries, Beloit, Wisconsin 

Robert Delzell formerly chiet of the Acqui 


sition Department of the Washington Uni 


University, Bloomington. has 


versity Library, St. Louis, has been appointed 


documents librarian, Air University Library 
Maxwell Field, Alabama 

DD). Genevieve Dixon, formerly with the 
library school of the State Teachers College 
Kansas, has 


Science Department 
Denton 


in Pittsburg, been appointed 


director of the Library 

ot Texas State College tor Women 
Mary Doss has 

reterence librarian in the Education Library 

blorida 

Rice Estes has been appointed first assistant 


Washington 
replacing Miller Simpson. 


Virgini 1 been ippointed 


of the University of 


librarian at George University 
Library 
Evan Farmer has been appointed librarian 
oft the Livingston (Alabama) State Teachers 
College 
Mary I 
and order librarian ot the Carleton College 


Northtield, Minnesota 


associate librarian of 


Cioss has been appointed reserve 
Library 

lohan Gribbin is now 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 

Katherine Gi. Harris is director of Ret 
erence Services, Detroit Public 

John Harvey, formerly 
College, Fairtield 
at Kansas State Teachers College, 


Library. 
librarian at 
Parsons lowa is now 
librarian 
Pittsburg 
Muriel Hodge 


appointed assistant librarian 


tormer catalover, has been 


Preparation Dj 


vision, Library of the College of Physicians 
ot Philadelphia 
Harriet Howe, who retired as director ot 


the University of Denver School of Librarian 


ship in 1950, is acting director of the Gradu 


ate School of Library Science of the Uni 
versity of Southern Calitornia ter the year 
195% 54 

Herbert Hucks, |r.. associate librarian ot 
Wottord College, Spartanburg, South Caro 
lina, since January 1947, has been named 


librarian of the college 

Charlotte Kenton, tormerly reterence li 
Armed Medical Li 
ippointed to the Reterence 


brarian of the Forces 


brary, has beea 


Department ot the library of the National 
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Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland. 
Rosemary Mahon has returned as assistant 
Evansville College Library. 
Marinelli, who has been lecturer 
a Fulbright grant 
ippointed assistant pro 
tessor in the Library School of Florida State 
University, Tallahassee. 
Ruth Martindale has 
brarian of the Eckhart Library (Mathematics 
and Physics) at the University of Chicago. 
Grace FE. Middletown is 


loging department, University of 


librarian 
Anne V. 
and consultant in Italy on 


im 1982 has been 


been appointed |i 


assistant, cata- 
Arkansas 
Library. 

Clyde J. Miller is 
brarian at the University 
Liles, 
tor further study at North 


interim humanities lh 
of Florida 


taken a 


replac 


ing Annette who has year’s 
leave of absence 
western University. 


Robert I 


ant librarian of the University 


Munn has been appointed assist 
ot West Vir 
ginia atter having served in the same library 
is reterence librarian 

The tollowing staff appointments have been 
made to the Ohio State University 
Ruth M 
issistant professor of library 
Jane W. Cratliff, reterence assistant; Celianna 
Cirubb 


cataloyer 


Libraries 
Erlandson is reterence librarian and 
idministration 
personnel librarian; Ann Sullivan 
Ann Wenger 
Williams 


(jraduate 


reference assistant 


Cieorge L librarian, History and 

Political Science 

Thelma P. Yakura 
Mrs. Grace Osterhus is now periodical |i 


W ishington 


tormerly 


Library ind 


cataloger 


University 
cata 


brarian at George 


Martha 


loger at the University of California Library, 


Patterson senior 
Davis, is now senior cataloger in the Kansas 
State College Library 

Raymond A. Piller has been appointed assist 
ant librarian and instructor in library science 
at Southeastern State College, Durant, Okla 
homa. 

Jane L. Pope has become assistant head of 
Acquisitions, University of Chicago Library 
in charge of the periodical and serial record 
section, 

Diana M. Priestly has been appointed law 
librarian at the University of British Colum 
bia, Vancouver, B.C 

\l iuriie R hills has heen 
assistant college librarian in charge ot readers’ 
it the State University of New York 


Cellege Fort Schuyler 


ippointed 


services 
NMaritime 
New York 


Library 
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Ruth Rockwood, recently a Fulbright fel 


in Thailand, is teaching in the library 


‘Tallahas 


low 
school of Florida State University, 
see, Florida 

Alec Ross 
Department of the University ot Calitornia 
Library at Los Angeles, 
Acquisitions at the University of Kansas Li 


formerly of the Acquisitions 


has become head ot 


brary. 

Bertha M. 
of the U. S. 
Agency 
Washington University. 

Joseph Rubinstein has been appointed super 


law librarian 


Home 


has become law librarian of George 


Rothe, formerly 


Housing and Finance 


vising bibliographer in the new Special Col 
lections Department of the 
Kansas Library. 

Elma St 
cal librarian of the 


University of 
John has been appointed periodi 
University of Kansas Li 
brary. 

Edith Scott, formerly head of technical serv- 
it Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, has been appointed head ot cataloging 


Oklahoma 


wes 
ind acquisitions, University ot 
Library. 

Dan A. Seager is librarian 


lege, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 


Ouachita Col 


Alice Jean Tanner has been appointed law 
librarian of Kansas City University. 

James Tydeman is librarian of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate Library School Li- 
brary and in charge of the Graduate Library 
School’s induction training program at the 
University of Chicago. 

Carol Vassalo has been appointed assistant 
librarian at the Willimantic State ‘Teachers 
College, in charge of the training school library. 

Lynn Walker has been promoted to the 
position of science librarian, University of 
Florida, replacing Edwin Quinn. 

Olive D. Willgrubs has been appointed 
order and reference bibliography librarian ot 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La 
Jolla, Calisornia. 

Paul A. Winckler has been appointed fi 
brarian in charge of the Downtown Division 
Library of St. John’s College, Brooklyn, 
comprising the College of Pharmacy, School 
of Commerce, Nursing Education and Uni 
versity College libraries. 

Mrs. Jane H. Yadon, formerly of the Umi 
Louisville Library, has been ap 
pointed book 


Washington University. 


versity of 


reserve librarian at Greorge 


Retirements 


retired trom the lbrarian 
Library, Wesleyan 

He had attended 
School in 


but was not identified 


Rider 

Memorial 
1954. 

State 


remont 
Olin 
University June 30 
The New York 

Albany in 1905 
with any library until he became librarian at 
Wesleyan in 1933. For 
years, he was 
Weeekly and the Library Journal, 


1917 


sh p of 


Library 


some of these inter 
vening editor ot 
Publishers 
ind trom 1912 
Annual. He 
hooks and editor of a 
hooks: indeed, his guide book of New 
York City is far the best that ever was pub 
lished. 


In his 


mManaying 


was editor ot Library 


was author of a number ot 


remarkable series ot 


twenty years at Wesleyan, he has 


seen the Library grow trom less than 200,000 


to more than 400,006 volumes, He has done 


much more than guide the development ot 


the Library His tertile mind suggested one 


invention atter another, some of them aftect 


ing not only Wesleyan but other research 


libraries. 
thost Was his 


louhted! 
mioubtedty important 


APRIL, 1991 


invention of microcards. In 1944 he published 
The Scholar and the of the Research 
Probably the most exciting book on 


Future 
Library. 
library economy that ever was published, it 
reads like 
almost every 
it. Mr. Rider refused to have his microcard 
chairman of 


a detective story, and betore long 
research librarian was reading 
idea copyrighted. He became 
the Microcard Foundation, but quickly set 
up an advisory group of librarians to help him 
Other 
produce 


in the development of microcards 


organizations were encouraged to 
hundreds ot thousands 


rin ards 


ipparently 


microcards and now 
ot cards are printed every year. 
with microprint and microfilm 
have a permanent place as a torm of micro 
text. 

In 1949 Mr. Rider Compact 


which discussed the ingenious method 


published 
Storage, 
he had devised at Wesleyan for shelving less 
Other 
been 


used research n aterial. mnovations 
it Wesleyan, joyfully ac 
cepted by many other libraries, are the Wes 


leyan Library book trucks and the Rider se¢ 


which have 
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tional shelving His Lafe of Meled Dewry 
s one ot the most satistactory volumes in the 
ALA series of American Library Pioneers 
His The Great Dilemma of WU orld Organiza 
tion offered a possible solution for a great 
problem. It has been rumored that, at some 
time in his busy lite, he has written detective 
stories under an unknown nom de plume 

For many vears Fremont Rider has been 
especially interested in genealogy. He was 
editor of The American Genealogial Index 
und The American Genealogwal and Bis 
graphical Index and has built, in Middletown 
The Gjodtrey Memorial Library, devoted en 
tirely to this field. It is good to know that 


though he has retired trom the librarian 


Foreign 


Dr. Karol Badecki, custodian of the Jagiel 
lonian Library of the University of Cracow, 
died on January 29, 1953 

Wilhelm Munthe, chiet librarian of the 
University of Oslo, retired soon atter October 


ship of Wesleyan, it merely gives him more 
time to devote to two of his man mterests 
venealogy and microcards.—Paul North Rue. 


Mary S. DuPre, librarian ot Wottord Col 
lege, Spartanburg, 5.¢ since 1905, retired 
in August 1953 

Miss Gertrude Larsen, cataloger, and Mrs 
Adelaide Ohlendort, head otf the serial ree 
ord section in Acquisitions, retired trom the 
University of Chicago Library Staff last 
summer, 

Helen A. Russell retired on June 1, 1953, 
ifter twenty-tour vears as librarian, State 
leachers College at West Chester, Pennsyl 


Vania 


Libraries 


20, 1958 when he was 70 years old He 
well known in the library world. 

Dr. Thilo Schnurre, director of the Mur 
hardsche Bibliothek in) Kassel, Grermany 
retired on May 1, 1952. 


Corrections 


A | Waltord of the British Ministry of 
Detence, London, became editor of the Li 


brary Association Record, beginning January 


195% However, he succeeded Mr. W. B 
Stevenson, who was editor trom t9g46 1 


Nir. LR. MeColvin held the post prior to this 


Necrology 


Archibald Malloch, tormerly librarian ot 
the New York Academy of Medicine, died 
on September 19, 1953 in White Plains, New 


Y ork 


Miriam ‘Tompkins, associate protesseor 
of library service at the School of Library 
Service of Columbia University, died on 
\l 2 1984 

Miss ‘Tompkins began her protessional 
career in the public libraries ot Milwaukee 
and New York City, and subsequently became 
a member of the library school taculty at 
Emory University In 1935 she joined the 
staff at Columbia, continuing there until her 
death Her interests centered primarily 
iround adult education through libraries. She 
was a co-author ot Helping the Reader To 
ward Self Education in 1938, and collaborated 
in the preparation of Adult Education Activ 
ties for Public Libraries tor Unesco In 


1949-50, she surveved public library service in 
New Zealand under a Fulbright tellowship 


Willard Potter Lewis, librarian ot Pennsy! 
vania State College trom 1931 to 1949 whe 
pas ed away at State 

College on August 

2! 195%, Was born 

in Watertown, New 

York August 0 

i889, the son ot Ben 

jamin Mi. and Jennie 

N Lewis He te 

ic ved h b it helor 

degree trom Wesley 

in University at Mid 

dletown, Connecticut 

Willard Potter Lewis im ttt, took a Mas 
ters degree the tol 

lowing year and in 191% graduated trom the 


New York State Library School at Albany 
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vith a BLS. He served successively as li 
brarian ot the Y.MI.C.A. at Albany, 1913-14: 
ot Baylor University, 1914-19; ot Camp Ma 
Arthur at Waco 
University of New Hampshire trom 1919 to 


‘| here 


librarian ot his 


Texas in 1917; and of the 
interval as 


M iddletown 


when President 


1929 tollowed a briet 


alma mater at 


from 1929 te 1931 and then 
Hetzel moved trom New Hampshire to Penn 
State, Mr. Lewis was sent forth, to be librar 
ian of the latter institution, where he served 


death. When Mr. 


ime to State ( ollege the book collec 


until his retirement and 


Lewis 
a total of 130,000 vol 


tion could only boast 


umes, and these grew, to the time ot his re 


tirement, to 
In 19gi the first portion of a new library 


which M*r 


State ollege 


Lewis had planned was 
Mr. P. L. 


then the distinguished librarian ot 


building 
dedicated at with 
Windsor 
the University of Illinois, as the principal 
speaker 

Mir. Lewis was a 
Section ot the Advisory 
Land College 


a member ot the Connecticut 


member of the Library 
Committee ot the 
1928-1929, and 
Publi 


Was 


(srant Survey 


Library 


Commission, 1929-1931 He active in 


the Pe ls Libs ify Assy lation and 


served as its president 1939-40. Sigmih 


intly, he helped to establish a College and 
Reterence Section tor the PLA 
on numerous committees. He had previously 
President ot the New Hampshire Li 
Assan 


DPhroughout most of his 


ind he served 


been 


brary lation 


ireer Mir 


cles to our protessional jour 


Lewis 
mtributed art 
nals He instituted the 
ittractively printed bulletin called Headl:ght 
on Books at Penn State, and established a 
weekly “Wednesday Readings” in 
He also promoted fraternity li 
braries and prepared a “Fraternity Five Foot 
Shelf” which listed effective titles tor 
collections He 
brary School in 
ind the State Library 

Mr. Lewis was elected Secretary-Treasuret 
of the College and Reference Section of the 
Al. \ at 


year if 


publication of an 


series of 


the library. 


these 
reinstated the Summer Li 
PLA 


cooperation with the 


Denver in 1935 and the following 
Richmond his duties 

Although the 
conducting adequ ite meetings at 
Asso it had main 


i small membership on the basis 


were notably 
had 


the annual 


expanded Section been 


conterences of the lation 


tained only 


ot wholly supplementary dues. Reorganiza 


IPRIT 


tion plans which were to transtorm the Sec 


tion into a vigorous and tull-fledged division 


ot ALA were now projected, under the ag 
vressive leadership ot Charles Harvey Brown 
at Ames, and 


hundreds ot 


ot lowa State College a dues 


paying membership of college 


librarians now began to develop and consti 
tuted one phase of the paper work which tell 
to Mr. Lewis’ lot in connection with the new 
secretariat. In 1938, at Kansas City, the As 
sociation of College and Reterence Libraries 
The undersigned had the 
privilege of 
the San Francisco meeting of ALA held the 
Mr. Ben Powell, then 
librarian of the University of Missouri, and 
later Mr. Charles V. Park of Central Michi 
gan College were to succeed Mr. Lewis betore 
Mr. Rush, Clark 
University, was to become the first tull-time, 
ACRL 1947. 


all the years that this notable expansion ot 


ame into being 
substituting tor Lewis at 


tollowing vear, and 


Orwin then librarian of 


paid secretary of During 
library representation 
in the organization ot ALA was being advo 


levislated AY 


every phase ot it his staunchest support, 


college and university 


cated and Lewis accorded 


Phose ot us who knew Mr. Lewis through 


contacts with him at successive conterences 


ot the 


ferences 


Association, con 
attended 
vividly as a 


American Library 


which he always with 


marked relish, remember him 


quite detinitely home spun but genial, con 
scientious, hard-working and devoted member 
ot the protession 

Mir. Lewis’ children include three 
Robert, Walter and Donald and one daughter 
Barbara, whose married name is Mrs, Wil 
Heising. Mrs. Lewis was in ill health 


tor several years, and died in January, 1954 


Speaking of the growth ot the library at 
Pennsylvania State during the ‘30's and ‘4o's 
Mr. Lewis’ 

“His 


not only by statistical gains but also by 


essor has written: 


effectiveness is to be measured 
the vigor with which he worked for ade 
quate library service tor his institution.’ 

It was the privilege of the undersigned to 
visit Mr. Lewis at State College in the years 
building was erected 


hetore the new library 


recollection there comes to mind, as 
the two of us strolled 
shaded State College 
kord car filled to the brim with eight or ten 
A half-dozen youthtul 
shouted 


and in 
down a_ pleasantly 
street, a passing old 
rather young children 


and obviously enthusiastic voices 
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Lewis! “ here 


Hello, Mr 


comment 


trom the car 
with a smile 


HERESY 


paused to 
WELL known 


Tou ne 


upon he 
You re | im 


Jackson F 


librarian emeritus of Vassar 

atter several months 
Borden Vassar 
ind received her protessional training at the 
New York State Library School 
is assistant Bryn 
issociate 
Her 


Vassar began in 


bFanny Borden 
| muary 


Miss 


College 


College, died in Poughkeepsie 
an illness ot 
was a yraduate ot 

She served 
Mawr 


libr ifian at 


librarian at trom 


ta und as 


Smith, 190% to tgob lony period ot 


service at 1908 when she 


returned to the colleye is a library assistant 
Prior to her appointment as reterence librarian 
which she held until taking 


served 


m 910, a post 


the librarianship in 1928 she is classi 


fier and cataloger During her thirty-seven 


Vassar the 
five told 


collection in 
Borden's ad 


were m 


library's 
Miss 


endowments 


vears at 


creased under 


ministration library 


creased, the tine qu lity of the hook collection 


especially strong in) source materials and 


bibliographies, was maintained and the library 


building enlarged by the addition of a new 


true scholar, she understood the 
faculty and 
make the 


In addition to compiling 


wing A 


needs of students and worked 


untiringly to library an eftective 
teaching instrument 
two extensive and widely-used bibliographies 
she prepared a library handbook tor students 
and taught classes in’ bibliography She not 
only enriched the library's collection in’ the 
field of fine printing but she imparted her 
love of beautiful books to students and statt 
Atter her 1945, Miss Borden 


continued to devote many hours to library re 


retirement in 


search, indexing archives and material relat 


ing to the early history of the college. Up 


time of her illness she was working 


history of the 


to the 
on a library, and while no 
chapters had been written, the source material 
had been organized and arranged. Miss Bor 
den was a member of the American Library 
Association New York Library 
Bibliographic il Society of 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 


Plu mn 


Association, 
America and the 
Dor athy 


Halsey William Wilson, touader ot The 
H. W. Wilson Company of New York, died 
on March 1, 1954. at the age of 85 at his 
home in Croton Heights, Westchester County, 
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New York, after an illness of several months. 
Internationally renowned as a bibliographer, 
Mir. Wilson was the 

founder and Chair 

man of the Board ot 

the world’s largest 

reference publishing 
house, the S6-year old 
H. W. Wilson Com 
ot New York, 


publishers of more 


pany 


than 20 major index 
ny and reterence 
services acclaimed as 
H.W. Wilson indispensable to re 
search and = scholar 
ship in libraries the world over 
On the fittieth anniversary ot the Company s 
tounding in 1948, the American Library Asso 
ciation saluted it as “the most important bib 
com eived ind 
brought to truition b And the 
Saturday Review commented The name 


H. W. Wilson is to bibliography what Web 


Bartlett to quotations 


liographical enterprise ever 


ny one tan 


ster is to dictionaries 
\ leading educator 
ditheult it not 
modern scholarship or librarianship would be 


wrote that it would he 


impossible to imagine what 


like without the Wilson publications 
One ot Mr 


viding library 


Wilson’s keys to success in pro 
services Was his willingness to 
heed the requests ind consider the problems oft 
the libraries themselves Every publication 
ot The Wilson Company has 
a detinite need in libraries 


adv ne of the 


been the out 


growth of and in 


ittempting to meet the need 


librarians has been widely sought. In the case 


indexes the subscribers 


ot periodical them 
selves from time to time vote on the periodicals 
to be indexed 

Mr. Wilson had been 
in recent years having 
attended 
Library 


He en 


couraged his staff to participate in library as 


a regular attendant 
it library conterences, 
having 


ittained the distinction of 


more conferences of the American 


Association than any other member. 


sociation affairs and gave generously of their 
In still 
another channel of cooperation representatives 
Association and the 


Special Libraries Association have been invited 


time and abilities to committee work. 
of the American Library 
frequently to sit unofficially with The Wilson 


Company's Board of Directors. 
In addition to his services to research, H. W. 
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Wilson made several unique contributions to 
One of the 
notable is the plan he originated tor saving 


the field of publishing. most 


and interfiling type tor the “cumulative” in 
dexes associated with his name. 

Another unusual contribution is the “service 
basis” method of charge, which not only made 
possible the publications of hundreds of ret 
volumes 


erence but made it financially pos 


sible for libraries on six continents to own 
them. 

Mr. Wilson served as president of the pub 
lishing firm bearing his name from its begin 
ning until December 1952, when he requested 
that he be relieved of some of his administra 
tive duties in order to devote more time to a 
study of the company’s general policies and 
future plans He 
Chairman of the Board of Directors and was 
Howard Haycraft 


who had been vice-president since 1940 


was accordingly named 


succeeded as president hy 


As the man who was regarded by many as 
benefactor of libraries since An 


\lr. Wilson cived numer 


the vreatest 
drew 


ous 


irnevie 


trom educators and librarians. 


Brown University conferred on him the hon 
orary Doctor of Letters in 1939, 
and in 1948 he received trom the University 
ot Minnesota its tirst “Outstanding Achieve 
ment” Both the Library 
Association and the Special Libraries Associa 


degree ot 


medal. American 
tion paid special honor to him in 1948, on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his firm's first publica 
tion, and in 1950 he received the American 
Library Association's $500 Joseph W. Lippin 
cott Award tor Outstanding Achievement in 
Librarianship. In the same year the Univer 
sity of Minnesota Press published an account 
ot his achievements, John Lawler’s The H.W. 
Wilson Company: Half a Century of Biblio 
graphic Publishing, with a foreword by FE. W. 
McDiarmid, a past president of the American 
Library Association, in which he said, “Wilson 
has played a vital part in nearly every 
scholarly activity of the past half-century.” 
A tribute is paid to Mr. Wilson by C. Sum 
ner Spalding in the January 1954 
CS RL tor his interest and work in relation 
to the Library of Congress printed catalogs. 


issue of 


Federal Services to Libraries 


(Continued from page 178) 


the dragon of arithmetical progression. 

The results of the survey are being pub 
lished in book form late this spring by the 
under the 
Part | 


is to be devoted to an exposition of the poli 


American Library Association 


title oft lederal Services to Libraries. 


cies governing Federal services to libraries, 
and Part IL (the main section of the book) 
will consist of an alphabetical listing by sub 
ject of the services available to libraries from 
the government at the time the typescript 
went to press early in 1954. Each service is 
described in sufficient detail to make it mean 
ingful. Finally there is an index in which 
every service, book, document, individual or 
agenev mentioned in the text is cited by page 
under the name of each 


reference, and 


agency are to be found the services it offers. 
Since nothing changes more rapidly than 
the Federal scene in Washington, it is only 
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fair to the Federal personnel who cooperated 
in this work to mention that some of the 
services listed may have been modified or 
discontinued in the interim between report 
age and publication, and that all Federal 
services to libraries or to any other organiza 
tions or individuals are dependent upon such 
variables as budget and staff. Conversely, 
some services may well have been inaugu 
Nothing 
less than a looseleaf service could hope to 
It is 
nevertheless the hope and belief of the Fed 
Relations that 


and others will find in Federal Services to 


rated after the book went to press. 
achieve current coverage of this field. 


eral Committee librarians 
Libraries a key to many services offered by 
their government but hitherto not used by 
many libraries which stand to benefit from 


them. 


Review Articles 


Farmington Plan 


Handhook By Edwin E. 
Assen ition af Research Librar 
170 pp $2.50 Orders should 
Othce of the 


Plan 


Farm nqton 
Williams 
ies, 1953 
be addressed to Executive 


ARL 


Bloomington 


secretary Indiana University Li 


brary Indiana.) 

If this were nothing more than a handbook 
of Farmington Plan practice, it would have 
even greater utility than the modest disclaimer 
that it 
Plan 


two 


in the Introduction which suggests 
armington 
to the 


to those who wish to 


“may be of some use to 


dealers and their advisers sixty 


participating libraries 
locate recent foreign books in order to borrow 
them or obtain photographic copies, and to 
others who are interested in library coopera 
tion and resources tor research.” 

For handbook purposes Mr. Williams has 
provided a concise initial chapter on “What 


The Plan Is and How It Works” 


in the latter half of the booklet 


ind then 
a succession 
of practical cross indexes which permit the 
user to work easily from several approaches 
There is a list of the 


ninety nine countries 


whose publications are procured under the 
Plan with indication of the procurement agent 
a list of the participating libraries 
subject fields for 
i fairly detailed alph theti 


that 


or library 


with report of the which 


each is responsible 
indicates the library 


cal subject index 


responsible tor each subject, and then a classi 
fied 


In view 


) cross index 
of the complexity of the subject 
number ot 


allocations and the considerable 


libraries that are tnvolved, it 


ifter 


countries and 
seemed obvious that six years of opera 
tion it was worth while to publish these por 
tions of the Handbook it only tor the benetit 
of the libraries receiving books and the dealers 
sending them. 
During the first 
(1948-1952) the Plan brought in ever s0.000 


five years of operation 


volumes, so already a large body of material 
that “might reasonably be expected to interest 
a research worker in the United States” has 
been added to the country’s collections Since 


under the terms of the Plain we can assume 
that much of this material might not other 


wise be available here, and even though indi 
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vidual titles are supposed to be listed promptly 
in the National Union Catalogue, this [and 
resources guide 
Although re 


hoes 


book provides an important 
tor all libraries in the country. 
sponsibility for a subject under the Plan « 
net necessarily mean that the parti ular li 
in the subject 


‘I hus 


as well as 


brary has a major collection 
field, 
scholars and 


acquisitions librarians, will find the Handbook 


certainly this is a_ tendency 


reference librarians 
a usetul bibliographical tool. 
Happily, however, Mr. Williams has gone 
beyond the handbook ind provided a 
critical Plan 
that is both impressive and readable, and also 
a full This 


doing because the Farmington Plan is a truly 


staye 


historical and report on the 


bibliography was well worth 


monumental program, conceived in bold and 


generous terms, and because much of the 


is not easily accessible 
Hlandhook has 
skill 

that we 


had the 


with 


source material 


This 


prepared 


portion of the been 


with the documentary and 
is well as the candor 


Williams 


working 


thoroughness 
expect of Mr 
special advantage of 
the Plan 
Handbook 
that 
reviewer 


who has 
closely 
inception. If the 


contains any of the 


almost since ifs 


sm ill errors 


are the badye ota scholarly review, this 
consider it 

It ettes 
research into it 


Williams’ 


his work 


found none and would 
supererogatory to list them anyway 
Plan or 


are stimulated on the basis of Mr 


tive criticism of the 


shrewd comments, he will consider 


well repaid. Even without such important 


projections, he has pertormed here an im 
well 


lasper 


portant service to scholarship is as a 


ot scholarship.—-Robert 


yood job 


University of Kansas Library 


Lamont Library Catalog 


Lamont Library, Harvard 
Philip J. MeNift 
Statt (am 


Press 


atalogue of the 
Collea: 
ind members of the Library 


Harvard 


Prepared by 


bridge University 1953 
pp 


The 


reflects 


Library 


purpose of the 


Catalogue of the Lamont 


weurately the main 


Lamont Library which is to provide “. ‘a 
live, working collection ot books selected to 


serve the required and recommended reading 
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needs ot Harvard undergraduates in addition 
to a good general collection of books that it 
makes readily available.” 

contains more than 39,000 
the La 


scheme. It is 


The Catalogue 
titles arranged in classified torm by 
classi ition 
table of 


which the structure of the classification scheme 


mont Library 


provided with a briet contents in 


is clearly outlined, an author index, and a 


subject index Individual entries are brief 


‘The general format is simple 
Altogether 


but adequate. 
unpretentious and attractive. 
trom a physical point of view this book ap 
pears to meet the criteria tor a good printed 
catalog. 
Philip J 
pared the 
Roland H 
ot the Lamont staft 
Ir Editor ot the 


brary. Its 


MeNitt, Lamont Librarian, pre 
Catalogue with the assistance ot 
Nloody and William B. Ernst Jr. 
and George W. Cottrell, 
Harvard 


preparation 


University Li 


was made possible 


by a grant trom the Carnegie Corporation 

As MeNitf emphasizes in his introductory 
statement this is the catalog of a working 
collection; it does not 


he rok 


Consequently, -it 


attempt to represent 
liberal 


imperti 


an ideal collection tor a arts 


college would be 
nent to critiize or appraise this catalog in the 
light of the criteria one might apply to the 
ideal or theoretical type of book best exempli 
fied by the Shaw! list. 

As a working list of books tor undergradu 
ites in an eminent liberal arts college, the 


Catalogue automatically achieves a place of 
importance tor college and university librari 
ans. It represents the experience of an ex 
stant 


rate 


cellent library working in) conjunction 


liberal taculty in the 


hook 


the actual selection of books. 


with a first arts 
policy and 
Added to this 
condition has been the observation of the use 
ot the Har 
vard undergraduates. 


The method ot book selection for the La 


determination ot selection 


made collec tion so selec ted, by 


mont collection is described in some detail in 
in article entitled “The Selection of Books tor 
Lamont,” by Edwin E. Williams. 


quent refinement ot the original lists and the 


‘I he subse 


limitations and general coverage of the pres 


ent Catalogue are briefly but simply set forth 


in the introduction to the Catalogue. 


Librarians will find much to study and 


for College 
ry Association, 


156-94, Autumn, 1949 
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perhaps to emulate in the selection, organiza 


and this list. Despite 


its limitations, they will find the catalogue a 


tion presentation of 
highly suggestive and usetul guide in evaluat 
In the 

entry 


irrangement ot 
there will be 


ing their collections. 
the titles 
tound usetul sugyestions; in the simple tormat 
method of 
couragement tor additional projects of this 
Morris Gelfand College 
Library. 


and torms of 


and economical production, en 


sort, Queens 


Problems in Psychology 


Psychology. By 
New 
$5.50. 


Professional Problems in 
Robert S. Daniel and C. M. Louttit. 
York, Prentice-Hall, 1953. 416 pp. 
Undoubtedly, a title tor 

this book might have been “A Guide to the 

Literature ot chiet 

protessional problems it takes up are those 


more sivnificant 


Psychology,” since the 


ot library research, manuscript 
In addition, the 


intended to 


preparation, 
outlets tor public ation, ete, 
authors have included material 
help the student in psychology acquire profes 
sional around which the entire 
book centers. 


There has not been a guide to the literature 


perspective, 


ot psychology since Lourttit in 1932 published 
his Handbook of Psychological Literature 
ot which Professional Problems is partly a 
revision and Louttit (University 
of Hlinois) is Psychological Ab 
stracts, and Daniel teaches a course in Studies 
Problems at the 
Their successtul collaboration 


expansion. 

editor of 
in’ Protessional University 
ot Missouri. 
has resulted in a handy little reference volume 
that 
where to put the period when your sentence 


ranges trom such basic information as 
ends in parentheses to membership require 
ments tor the American Psychological Associa 
tion, 

The book proper is divided into four parts 
in the 


tourth and final part reintorces the emphasis 


The first of these orients the reader 
growth ot psychology as a protession, 


on “protessionalization” and discusses fields of 
training, job opportunities, legal, ethical, and 
public relations, and professional organiza- 
tions 
Parts 2 


hook, 


literature. 


and the 


comprise the 


mMator portion ot the 


guide to psychological 


The authors investigate the im 


portant sources of intormation and how to 
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find them in libraries; in explaining classifica- 
tion schemes, that of the Library of Congress 
is dismissed rather casually, but Dewey's and, 


understandably, Louttit’s own classification 


schemes are gone into in some detail Famili 
arity with library arrangement and willingness 
to enlist the aid of the reterence librarian are 
recognized as prerequisites to any research job. 

In the chapters covering scientific reporting 
all forms of written and oral communication 
that the psychologist is likely to need are 


authors give explicit instructions for prepar 


clearly and comprehensively treated 


ing standard manuscripts and bibliographies, 
prefaced by the warning that specify journals 
have individual requirements which must be 
met when one expects publication in them. 
psychologic il journals are 


‘Twenty major 


described as to frequency, area of interest, 
policy for distributing reprints, cost (if any) 
to the author, and publication lag; there is 
also a section dealing with the most trequent 
reasons why editors reject manuscripts. 
Besides a list of at the end of 
each chapter, there are lists of 
books (annotated) and 331 


journals of value to the psychoiogist; sources 


reterences 
appendices 
woo reterence 
ot books, tests, apparatus, ete. ; and a glossary 
of abbreviations for not only psychological 
terms but also names of organizations, tests, 
and physical measurements. 

The this 
those with any connection with psychological 


usefulness ot reference tool to 
literature is marred only by the unfortunately 
inevitable fact that the material has already 
begun to be dated. ‘The bibliographies ine lude 
almost nothing later than 1952. Descriptions 
ot research sources have altered, e.g. Louttit’s 
own Psychological Abstracts has since changed 
from monthly to bi-monthly public ation. In 
spite of this Professional Prob 


lems in Psychology will prove a valuable ad 


drawback, 


dition to the guides to the literature of the 
James C. Dance, Psychology Li 


brary, Columbia University. 


sciences. 


Cataloging Catholic Material 


A Manual of Cataloging Practwe for Catho 
lic Author and Title Entries By Oliver 
L. Kapsner, O.S.B. Washington: Catho 
lic University of America Press, 1953. 

52.00. 

John’s Abbey, College 


Librarian at St. 
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ville, Minnesota, for some twenty years and 
research cataloger at the Catholic University 
1951, Father 


of America since 


Kapsner has long been familiar with the prob 


September 


lems of librarians dealing with collections ot 
Catholic Out of this 
with theologi« al and religious literature have 
Catholic Subject Headings 
(now appearing in a third edition), Catholic 
Religious Orders, and Benedictine Bibl 
ography. This Manual has been developed 
as a further aid to catalogers in Catholic 


material. experience 


already come his 


libraries and is intended as a guide and arbi- 
ter in those areas of cataloging practice which 
are not adequately covered in existing cata- 
loging tools. 

As the subtitle 


rules tor entry 


indicates, the entries and 
are intended through adapta 
new 


tions, and provisions to be 


supplementary aids to the ALA and Vatican 


revisions, 
Library Cataloging rules,” or, as in the case 
of the Vatican rules, to indicate an expansion 
or modification to suit the needs of itholic 
libraries in America. The entries cover Bible; 
Apocryphal Books ot the Bible; 
Books ot the Latin and Eastern Rites; 
Books; Catechisms, Hymns, Indulgences; [mi 
Index Librorum Prohibitorum ; 
Popes; Councils and Synods ; Pastoral 
Catholic Church and Holy See; Per 
Religious 
each 


Liturgi« al 
Pr iver 


tatio Christi; 
Saints ; 
Letters; 
Names in 
Rules. Under 
ALA Vatican 


descriptions of ma 


and Corporate 


Nonasti 


the corresponding 


sonal 
Orders; and 
topic and 
rules are specified, with 
terial belonging ‘to that category, rules tor 
entry with generous examples of entries and 
sample cards, and suggested subject headings, 
particularly torm headings 

For many of the entries, as Imitatio Christi 
and Index Librorum Prohibitorum, no varia 
tion from present procedure is proposed except 
minor changes such as the addition of a date 
to the entry. In other cases, variations trom 
ALA rules and Library of Congress practice 
are indicated, with suggestions to catalogers 
in Catholic libraries tor bringing these entries 
inte conformity with Catholic 
Biblical and Apocryphal Books of the Bible 
(though we note here that those Books not 
Catholic 


“anonymous classics” 


usage, as tor 


included in’ the canon would be 


treated as and entered 
under “accepted names”). 

At other points, as in entries for liturgical 
Catholic Church, 


and for personal names in religion, complete 


literature, entries under 
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Lhe 


recommended 
It is here 
that Father Kapsner hopes to formulate what 


revisions of the ALA code are 
and the changes are more drastic. 


could “be considered correct procedure not 
only for Catholic libraries, but for all librar 
ies.” Since these proposals represent major 
departures trom our present cataloging code, 
they should be examined tor their probable re 
sults in « italoging proc edures and the reter 
ence use of the « atalog. 

Under the proposed revision, separate litur 
vical books of the Latin Rite would be entered 
directly under their “well-established and 
Latin 


romanum instead of Catholic Church. Liturgy 


distinctive names,” e.g., Breviarum 


and ritual. Breviary, as at present. Liturgical 
books of the Eastern Rites, presently entered 
under Catholic Church followed by the name 
of the Rite 
differences, proliferation and obscurity, be en 


would, for reasons of language 
tered under the name ot the Rite and preter 
ably in Greek, as Byzantine Rite. 
ritual. Euchologion with an added entry under 
the name of the book. 

The “direct entry” principle is also applied 


Liturgy and 


to many of the bodies and titles now entered 
as subheads under Catholic Church, as Codea 
Catholic Church. Codex 
Popes, 1922-1939 (Pius 
NI) tor Catholic Church. Pope, 1922-1939 
(Pius Publications of the “diplomati 
body” of the Catholic 
tered under Holy See instead of under Catho 
lic Church, thus Holy See. Legates, 
etc. and Holy See. Treaties, ete. 
raised to the use of Catholic 


juris canonui tor 


juris canonit and 


Church would be en 


NUNCIOS, 
Objections 
Church as an 
Father 
Kapsner's proposals and the Catholic library 


author entry may well be met by 


may find here a satisfactory solution. 
should that 
these proposals would result in decentraliza- 


However, it be pointed out 


tion of catalog entries. For any but a highly 
specialized library or one in which the use is 
almost entirely by specialists, such a dispersal 
of entries would require highly skilled library 
personnel to uncover them. The values ac 
cruing from material brought together in the 
subheads 


catalog by means of headings and 


would be lost. The adoption of this proposal 


itholi books 


would raise the natural question concerning 


tor the entry of (¢ liturgical 
the extension of this principle to similar ma 
terial ot 
( atholic 


“correct” than our present procedures, but 


other groups and bodies. For the 


the entries proposed may be more 
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cataloging rules must be tempered with judg- 
ment and even expediency, especially in a gen- 


eral code involving many groups and prob 


lems. 
Another 
personal 


revision comes at the point of 


names in religious orders which 
would be entered in accordance with the prac 

tice of the individual, adding the conventional 
order initials or abbreviations to the names in 
already the 


thus 


there is 
Pope. etc., 
Augustin, C.Or., 1804-1874, or 
Eleanor, Mother, S.H.C.J., 1903 
determine the 


when 
Saint, 


all cases, except 
qualification ot 
Theiner, 
Mary 
Requiring the 
“practice of the individual,” establish the order 


‘ ataloger to 


to which the author belongs and supply correct 
order initials or abbreviations would be a step 
away trom our present trend ot simplitic ation 
Betore 
libraries 


such 
that 
turther complications in the cataloging process 


in cataloging. adopting any 


elaboration, want to be sure 
would provide equivalent values to the user 
of the catalog. The reviewer, working with 
the resources of a well-developed theological 
library, largely Protestant in character, has 
found that it would be difficult and expensive 
to apply Father Kapsner's proposal, and she 
suspects that this would also be true for a 
veneral library where the interest in religion 
is general and non-technical. 

Other problems emerge, suc h as the cost in 
revising or adapting LC cards for direct en 
to Catholic 


problem of changing previous entries to agree 


tries or to conform usage; the 
with the new practice; complications arising 
from dual cataloging processes for those li 
braries engaged in cooperative cataloging ; and 
variations in catalog entries from library to 
library. 

Even though the adoption of certain ot 
Father Kapsner’s proposals in a general cata 
log code is open to question, this Manual will 
be useful and even highly suggestive to all 
Questions that 
deserve further exploration, such as the pro 
Biblical 
name of commentator 
Biblical text. Catholic 
find it invaluable in the organization of their 


libraries. have been raised 


posal for entry ot commentaries 
than 


will 


under rather 


under libraries 


material and in) accommodation of — their 


patrons. They will want to give its sugges 


tions careful consideration. All of us are 
grateful to Father Kapsner for his caretul 
work in a difficult subject area and his at 


tempts to meet inadequacies in our present 
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rules Uhrich, Yate 


cataloging Helen B 
Divinity School Library 


Architecture and Libraries 


and Functions of Twentieth Century 
Talbot F. Hamlin, editor 
New York: Columbia Univer 


97 §.00 


Forms 
Architecture 
(4 vols.) 
sity Press, 1952 
Most 

project are likely to be quite deficient in their 

lo dispel their 


librarians tacing a library building 


knowledge ot architecture 
vnorance in this vital area, they could perhaps 
do no better than go into seclusion for about 
tour weeks, equipped with Hamlin’s 22-pound 
monumental Compendium of architectural in 
formation. Atter having absorbed the content 
of the 7446 pages, including 3745 illustrations 
which t vast amount of theoretical and 


practical knowledge, they will be much better 


cover 


prepared to understand their architects and to 
conter with them intelligently and comstruc 
Most of all, they will have rid them 
the talse that a 
idea of a library building must necessarily be 
idea of a li 


tively 


selves of notion librarians 


in conflict with an architect's 
brary building 
This is the 


comprehensive critical review of the 4 volume 


not plac tor presenting 4 
work trom the profession il architectural point 


ot view. It should suffice to present a briet 
summary of the chiet points of criticism and 
praise and point to specific features of mnterest 
to librarians The edited by the 
former Avery librarian of Columbia Univer 
Architecture 


protessor of architectural history and theory 


work was 


sity's School ot who was also a 


it took five years to write and edit the publi 


cation. Volumes t and 2, presenting a surveys 


ot the elements ot building and structure and 


irchitectural composition 


the principles ot 


were written almost completely by the editor 
with indi 


and 4, dealing largely 


vidual building types or the social function of 


volumes 4% 


architecture, were written by §1 specialists 


most of whom were practicing architects 


The work is eminently readable throughout 
is attractively the illustrations 
have, tor the most part been « aretully selec ted 


printed, and 


to clarify the rext rather than merely to em 


bellish it Phe philosophy underlying the 
work is that contemporary architecture has 
yrown out of the traditions of the past, that 
the basis ot architecture lies in the social 


needs of man, The work has been criticized, 
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on che other hand, tor devoting too much 


space to history of architecture and history otf 
irchitectural theory, for being weak on its 
formulation of the philosophy of contempo 
distinctly 


architectural design, tor its 


rary 
American orientation despite its many illus 
trations drawn trom international archite: 


ture, and for its failure to provide much 


vuidance to those whose job it is to make 
architecture progress None of these criti 
cisms, however, detract seriously trom the 
value of the work as a comprehensive survey 
of virtually all aspects that are relevant to 


2oth century building problems 

Libraries as a building type are treated in a 
special 4o-page chapter, written by Altred M 
architect of much experience in 
library work 
the Baltimore and Brooklyn public libraries 
ind most re 
modular Um 
versity of Almost one-third ot the 
chapter is devoted to library building histors 
the 


Cjithens, an 


building design, whose includes 


the Joint University Libraries 


cently the new library ot the 


( 


of an excessively antiquarian character; 


rest of the chapter deals succinctly with 


standards of library design, elements ot it 


brarv buildings, types of library buildings 


tactors to be considered in planning, and tu 
ture trends, Mr. Githens expresses the view 
that the alleged traditional animosity hetween 
irchitect and librarian has been gradually dis 
toward 
the 


corres thy 


the current trend 


library 


appearing with 


tunctionalism clearly enumerates 


essentials im design and 


emphasizes that library building plans must 


he based on actual requirements rather than 
precedent 

At times, Mr. Githens fails to make a 
sufficiently clear distinction between what ts 


current practice and what might be regarded 


as the most desirable practice. For instance 


when he states (1) that “in a large publu 


library the newspaper room ts gener illy segre 


gated and perhaps has its own outside en 


trance.” he seems to imply approval of this 
segregation whereas many public librarians 
would not consider such segregation neces 
sarily desir ible; or (2) his statement that 


“except im vers large libraries the desk or 
desks should be the 
with a clear view of it,” may be taken to imply 


near public entrance 
that such placement is recommended despite 
tact that he that 
brarians believe that should not 
lest the 


the many li 


recopnizes 


a desk 


be made conspicuous 


tace 


the entrance or 
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supervision be too evident.” Mir. Githens’ fail 


clearly between current and 


ure to distinguish 
s evident in the tollowing 
He states that 


with 


desil ible practice 
idditional illustrations: (3%) 
should be lined 
that “daylight is 
All ot these recom 


walls 
He 


hibrary 


ill iailable 
books 4 isserts 
preterred in a 
ind whatever 


mendations are debatable 


h ippens to De the most trequent current prac 


tually be the least desirable prac 


that Mr. Githens 


buildings trends is per 


Some readers may teel 


treatment of libs iry 
ompared to 
handled 
Mr 


certain 


haps a little too noncommittal 


the way other chapters are 


here is 


( rithens 


some 


quite i contrast 


rather neutral account of 


current trends in library building design and 


harged 


condemnations of 
taken 


reterence to depart 


such) emotionalls 


the tollowing from 


With 


store design It 


endorsements as 
other chapters 
ment Is untortunate that we 


have borrowed, as an environment tor this 


Pracess the aca 
(Kenneth ¢ 
and 


omparatively recent retail 


irchitectural styles 


Welch); 


irchitecture 


reference to bridges 


‘We all 


and to an 


with 


highway must move 


with the spirit of our times urchi 


tect the only genuinely satisfying work is that 


vhich expresses the current mood; even those 


men who are regarded by the radical tringe 


is hopeless conservatives do work which 25 


heen considered as 


the 


ears ro would have 


extraordinarily advanced even by radical 


that 
with its 


tringe of day Fortunately the modern 


diom emphasis on clean lines, on 


structure, and on the elimination of ornament 
ideal as a treatment tor engineer 
ny works Avmar Embury 


Libraries receive additional attention in the 


is almost 


hapters on college and universities and on 


lavtime schools. Many observations applica 


le to libraries can also be found in the chap 


ters on ofhce building, tactory buildings 


hetels, department stores, acoustics, me 


chanical walls 


non-bearing 
the 


equipment 
modern 
last 


columns and piers, elements of 


irchitecture, and but 
the 


which emphasizes the 


olor in 
the 


irch tectur il 


nteriet 


not least chapter on process of 


planning 
mportance of a program statement listing the 
requirements ind purposes of any building to 
be designed 


The set recommended as a 


un be highly 


reference and working tool tor all academnu 
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libraries. From the point of view of reter 
ence librarians, the usefulness of the publica 
tion has been greatly enhanced by the inclu 
sion of 2 detailed indexes covering 102 pages, 
archi 


one arranged by subjects and one by 


tectural works. In addition, each chapter 


selected bibliographies 


Southern Illinois Uniwer 


contains caretully 
Robert H. Muller, 


sity Libraries. 


Calitornia Librarians 


The California Librarian Education Survey, a 
report to President Robert G. Sproul Uni 
By Robert D. Leigh 


1Q§2 


versity of Galifornia 
New York, Columbia 
p. 


University, 


\ California librarian would find it ditheult 
indeed to take 
which goes to the heart of the vital problem 


a detached view ot a revort 
ot the training and recruitment of librarians 
in California. ‘To Dr. Robert D. Leigh was 
assigned the task of conducting a survey “to 
determine if there is need for an additional 
school of librarianship in Calitornia, and it so 
whether ‘that need may be met best by estab 
lishing such a school on the niversity’s Los 
Angeles ‘The was 
tnade on the basis ot representations made to 
the Regents of the University that not enough 
the 
University ot 
the 


campus.’ assignment 


trom existing 


the 


librarians are graduated 
schools of librarianship at 


Berkeley 


Southern 


Uni 
the 


Calitornia’s campus and 


versity of Calitornia to meet 
needs of a state which has doubled its popula 
tion in ten years 

The resulting report not only summarizes 
Dr. Leigh's 


regard to an 


findings and recommendations 


with additional library school 
under the auspices of the University of Cali 
fornia, but also in ludes a number of thought 
ful and tor the 


development of librarian training in the state 


provocative suggestions 


which are concomitant conclusions gathered 


from the facts assembled by the survey 
Dr. Leigh has the 


underlying the request tor the survey and has 


assessed assumptions 


produced the following conclusions 


1) “that a seareity of librarians for pro 
fessional positions actually exists in the state 
and is of a size to call for an extension of 
training facilities; 

2) “that the 
California will 


but 


growth of population im 


entail a growth of library 


service, not so much an increase in pre 


24) 


| 


fessional library personnel as a bassifve 


tion of duties in libraries so as to sulpstitute 
non-professional staff members for work now 
professional 


done by positions 


that the 


persons 
lack of 


entrance to the ( 


im excess of qualitied 
applicants for ilifornia 
labor wy 


open to 


schools despite the excess of positions 


library school graduates indicates 


that the increase of the supply of library 


school graduates through larger library 


school enrollments is menther automatic nor 


sire 
facilities 


‘ that the expansion of the 


of instruction at the existing library schools 
fully 


in library 


adequate for any probable mecreases 


school enrollments in the fore 


seeable future Such an expansion would 


economical and more effective edu 


fourth 


be 


cationally than adding a school to 


the present under-used educational facilities 


for professional librarians in California 


these conclusions Dr. 


ommends as 


On the basis ot 
Leigh's 


1. “That the 
library school at UCLA is unnecessary to ac 


report res follows 


iddition of a third graduate 


commodate present or prospective library 


school students in California, would be fh 


nancially imprudent and ~~ educationally 


unsound The two existing graduate library 


schools are excellently located in the state's 


two major focal points of population and are 
fully capable, with modest additions to their 


staffs, budgets, and physical facilities, of 
increase of student en 


\ third 


enrollment 


accommodating any 


rollments now in prospect school 


would ilmeost) surely reduce the 


at the other two and would probably remain 
effectiveness as a 


too small tor maximum 


graduate instruction and research 


ld The 


with the 


center oft 
library recruiting of a 


faculty 


background combined 


required ae 


with professional ex 
ditheult It 


venture in the 


perience would be very would 


be a risky and extravagant 
present circumstances 

That the should be 
directed rather to the full development ot 


the two existing graduate 


present etlort 


library schools so 


that they will have the resources, staffs, and 


programs to make instruction ¢ isily availa 


ble at the possible to potential 


fully the 
for professional 


lowest Cost 


students, and to serve varied needs 


of the libraries of the state 


personnel, and for other expert help in dealing 
with library problems and processes 
Southern 


ifferd 


; That if the University of 
California does not feel that it can 
to expand ind de velop the library school now 
it more equal to 


under its auspices to make 


the task of fully serving the libraries of the 
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Southern region and the State, it consider 
the transfer of the School back to the auspices 
of a tax supported institution 
4. “That in 


development of the 


the full 


library 


order to promote 


existing school 
ilifornia 


School 


maintained by the University of ¢ 
advisory council to the 
leadership of the 


1 standing 
representing the library 
state be constituted 

5 That the 
at San Jose State College be further developed 


Department of Librarianship 


as the center of training for school librarians 


on the indergraduate | mad that the 


State Department of ition modify its 


regulations for authorizing such centers i 


line with the recent action of the American 


Library \sseciation, turning over national 


accreditation of traming institutions for 


school librarianship on the undergraduate 


level to the American Association of College 
Deachers of Education 

6 That in 
numbers of librarians in the 
by the holding 


fied as professional but who have had little 


large 
t 


positions Chass 


consideration of the 

stute res 
Survey to be 
miue h 


or no professional training, and the 


larger and growing number of those now 
holding nonprofessional jobs in libraries that 
require some imstruction in library techniq ies 
given by the 
Library Asso 


Extension 


and processes attention be 
State Library, the ¢ 


ciation, the 


ilitormia 
library schools and the 
Division of the University to the best means 
ot providing intensive in-service or pre 


service training in library techniques vail 


ible te those who need it 
Leigh's 


lo this reviewer Dr 


i model of research reporting. His 


report ap 
pears as 
recommendations are presented with candor 
and straighttorwardness in spite of the fact 
that they will not necessarily tulfill the hopes 
ot those Survey. His 
data on 


who authorized the 


method of amassing the necessary 


California librarianship and ot epitomizing 
protessional opinion throughout the state ind: 
cates a singularly unprejudiced approach. It 
is obvious that in this report there has been 
no editing or wresting ot the tacts to support 
a pre-determined conclusion 

However if there is a short coming to he 
it lies in its lack of ex 


ibility of the 


found with the report 
ploration into the comparative 
state-supported institution versus the private 
one to pre vide superior tac ilities 

Whatever the 
either in 
brought out 


ition followed 


ourse oft 
pursuimg or ignoring the tacts 


in this report, its findings can 


well be taken to heart by the existing schools 
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of librarianship. The report will also serve 


is a continuing source of Ww ell issembled and 


libraries 
all ot 


question 


‘ll presented data on Caliternia 
nowhere else obtainable, since virtually 


the data presented was obtained by 


conterence, or interview, and theretore 
s of previous studies. 


os Angeles Publi 


n no sense a synthes 


Harold L. Hamill 
Library. 


University Librarianship 


Scholar's Workshop: Evolving Conceptions of 
Library Service By Kenneth J. Brough. 
Robert B. Downs. Ur 
Illinois 1983. 


Introduction by 
University ot Press, 
$4.50. 

In Scholar's Workshop Kenneth J. Brough 


imount otf his 


bana 


XV, [97 Pp 


has assembled a considerable 
torical evidence to show that during the past 
university li 


three-quarters of a century 


brarianship has de-emphasized the traditional 
istodial 
tion to 

\tter a 
character ot the library ot the typ il Ameri 


tunction in taver otf greater atten 


service 

rather brief treatment ot the 
traces the 
Harvard, 


roughly 


in colonial college the iuthor 


development ot the | braries ot 
Yale Columbia ind 4 hic io 


i876 to the present 


trom 
in terms of their position 


in the academic community their clientele, 


the nature, extent and accessibility of their 


collections, their issistance to the 


person il 


role of their librarians 


reader ind the 


In the pretace the author sets forth seven 


questions which the study proposes to answer: 


What opinions have existed concerning the 
mmportance of thie 

How have the 
library been detined 


onsidered 


, 


library in the university 


tunctions of the university 


, 


differentiation of services has been 


desirable tor the several classes ot 


clientele ot the library: protessors, graduate 


students, undergraduates, and non-university 


public? 


What thoughts have arisen about the na 


ture and extent of the materials which the 


library should collect ? 


What ideas 


essibility ot books 


have emerged concerning the 


What conceptions have evolved with rela 
kind and 


readers? 


tion to the imount of aid to be 
given 


How has the role ot the librarian changed ? 
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This is an interesting list of questions, and 
the answers of Mr. Brough provide us with a 
data. these 

interpretation is see ondary. 


usetul body otf However, are 
questions of tact: 


l he asks 


rather than ‘why? 


author only “what?” or “how?” 


The plan ot this undet 
taking, therefore, was limited trom the start 
interpreta 


‘| be 


sure, one cannot properly criticize an author 


since causality, synthesis, and 


tion were not given prime importance 
tor accomplishing what he has set out to do, 
but one does have the right to question the 
objective lo write library history in terms 
of a changing pattern of library functions and 
objectives, and to relate those changes to the 
forces in our society which produced them 
would give to the evolution ot the library as a 
social agency a new depth and meaning, but 
the study here reviewed does not provide the 
that it might have 
Basically, the work is weakened by the tail 


ure to suggest that the changes that were 


richness evinced 


taking place in university librarianship were 
paralleled by similar developments throughout 
library field. 


in university librarianship was also happening, 


the entire What was happening 


in much the same way, in public libraries as 
Yet the make this 
explicit to the reader. does he address 


does not 
Nor 
himself to the problem ot the causes that 
These 


should have been 


well. author 


brought such changes about forces 


that lie 
explored, and such exploration would have 


beneath the surtace 


more significant depth. 
made of the 


viven the book 


Observations may be 
treatment of tacts. 
space ts devoted to the attempt to establish 
ot the told of 


every 


An excessive amount ot 
the authenticity story 


Sibley, and incidentally of practically 


other university librarian, concerning his ex 
cursion to retrieve trom Agassiz the only two 
books missing from the Harvard library col 
lection (p. 2, 16-17). “The lengthy discussion 
(p. 132-134) of the New England Deposit Li 
brary Francis X. 
Doherty's definitive study of the subject (Li 
18, 1949, p. 245-54), and 


only reters to the far more significant Mid 


makes no mention of 


brary Quarterly, v 


with a toot-note 
is limited to but 


interesting 


west Inter-Library Center 


(p. 133). 
university 


Sinee the study 


tour libraries many 


movements toward increasing inter-library 


cooperation are not discussed. 
The chapter on the role of the librarian 
fails to 1 fullness 


present with any degree ot 


13 


shitt the librarian 


librarian as 


the very important trom 


as custodian to the bookman 


and man-ot-letters, to the present 


bibliophile 


librarian as administrator and specialist in 


management. Yet there is probably no single 


development more important than this in 
altering the complexion of the protession ot 


librarianship 
While 


study 


and the 
to the approach to |i 


these are negative points 


runs counter 
brary history tor which this reviewer has long 
dex toral 


volume, based on a 


Stantord 


argued, the 


dissertation at is caretully written 
and documented and should serve as a source 
ot information to students ot university li 


Jesse Shera, School of 
Western Reserve Uniwersity. 


brary history 


Library Science 


Subject Classification: 
A Comment 


Anent Dr 
ative and entertaming review 
1983 issue of C & RL of Henry Evelyn Bliss’ 
Bibliography think it is 
about time that someone came to the detense 


Mortimer ‘Taube's very intorm 


in the October 
Classification, 1 

of shelf classifications in libraries. “They have 
been almost generally maligned these past few 
years with hardly a voice raised in protest. 
I am not speaking of any shelf classification in 
particular, since librarians as a whole seem 
to feel the same way about the particular one 
that 


but mine, and after all so much 


they have fallen heir to, i¢ they are 
poor things 
better than the one that belongs to my neigh 
bor. Despite the tact that the general im 
pression seems to exist that shelf classification 
is a dead dog at which everyone can take an 
occasional kick, they 


alive and likely to remain so for a considerable 


are still very vigorously 
length of time. Studies have pointed out to 
the point of ennui that subject bibliographies, 
card catalogs, “coordinate indexes,” etc, are 
“better” and effective’ than shelf 
classifications, but tail to make clear that this 


“more 


sort of comparison entirely missed the point 
that shelf classifications cannot be expected to 
these other 
Shelf classi 
fication is at best only an auxiliary method of 


serve the same purposes as 


methods of intormation control. 


organizing materials tor use, and because of 
the shortcomings of the other methods it is a 
location 
shelf 


most mecessary auviliary. Since 


symbols are mecessary in any case, 


classification serves a double purpose and 


than 


lex ition 
ince As 


a perennial browser I can only regard with 


are certainly more desirable 


symbols that have no subject signify 


horror the present advocacy of the elimination 
ot shelt classification I have a 
that 
braries, who to date seem to have had a very 


would the 


suspicion as 


well many of the people who use li 
small voice in the controversy 


same way about it. 

It should 
ilphabetic 
Ir. 
under that much maligned and ill-used term 


thing at all 


that 
and classified arrangements which 


seem apparent to anyone 


‘Taube has gratuitously thrown together 


semantics” are not the same 


By framing his case with a very judicious 


terms, he has made them 


with the 


choice ot appear 


equivalent techniques implication 
that it is a matter ot complete indifference or 
pure whim which arrangement one chooses. A 
selection of any other yroup of terms almost 
at random will indicate that this is not so 


Cycles 


Bieveles 
Cyeles Unicveles 
Bi ve le 


rieveles 


Music 


C,uitarists 
Musicians 
les 
U nieveles Violinists 
C,uitarists 


Zither players 


Violinists 
Zither players 


The 


methods, of course, is that whereas both may 


basic §=«difference between the two 


be embodied in the form ot word symbols 


classifications are not bound by the symbols 


used to embody the meaning, while in the al 


phabetic system the word symbols are the 


basis of the arrangement. Dr. Taube does 
his cause no service by appearing to contuse 
them. 

Classification is a process that is inevitable 
no matter how one may choose to disguise it, 
and by the nature of the case it is especially 
libraries. <A 


materials in the process of ordering them in 


inevitable in library classifies 


contormity with its acquisitions policies and 
in dividing them in subject departmentalized 
libraries, Despite the animadversions of the 
scholars, shelf classifications will continue to 
be used for a long time in libraries, and in 
view of the current and continuing practice, 
the “ hole disc ussion sometimes seems some 


what David A. Kronick, Refer 
ence Section, Armed Forces Medical Library. 


academic. 
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Nominees for ACRL Offices 
1954°55 


: FOLLOWING NOMINATIONS were submitted by the ACRL Nominating Committee 
(Kathleen R. Campbell, William H. Carlson, W. Rov Holleman. Ralph R. Shaw, 
Ermine Stone, Wyllis E. Wright, Chairman). ‘Che vice president is elected for one year 
in that office and by constitutional provision becomes president the following year. Direc 
tors are elected for terms of three years. ACRL representatives on ALA Council are 
elected tor four year terms. ‘They serve in the dual capacity as representatives and mem 
bers of the ACRL Board of Directors the fourth vear, 


PRESIDENT 


Lyle, Guy R., director of libraries, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. By consti 


tutional provision, Vice President Lyle succeeds to the Presidency in June. 


VICE-PRESIDENT AND PRESIDENT-ELECT (one to be elected) 


Vosper, Robert, director of libraries, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 


Harlow, Neal, university librarian, University of British Columbia. Vancouver 


DIRECTOR-AT-LARGE (one to be elected) 


\ Thompson, Lawrence S., director of libraries, University of Kentucky, Lexington. 


/ Jonah, David A., librarian, Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 


REPRESENTATIVES ON ALA COUNCIL (six to be elected) 


\ Johnson, Hazel A., librarian, Connecticut College,' New London. 
/ Faver, Margaret L., librarian, Middlebury College, \liddlebury, Vermont. 


\ Doerr, Dorothy A., librarian, Hollins College, Virginia. 
/ Crosland, Dorothy M.., director of libraries, Georgia Institute of Technology, Atlanta. 


\Stallings, Dean H., librarian, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo. 


) Miller, Marvin A., director of libraries, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


\ Whitman, Ainsley A., librarian, Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 


/ Hintz, Carl W., librarian, University of Oregon, Eugene. 


\Ortemiller, John H., associate librarian, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut. 
} Mason, John Russell, librarian, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 


\ Bennett, Fleming, librarian, University of Arizona, ‘Tucson. 


/ Anstaett, Herbert B., librarian, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Michigan Scholarships and Fellowships 


Library Service Scholarships and Fellowships offered by the University of Michigan provide 
in opportunity for well qualified students enrolled in the Department of Library Science to 

quire experience in the General Library. Scholarships, which carry a stipend of $1800, 
nd Fellowships, worth $2350, will be granted to successtul candidates according to previous 
training and library experience 

Applications for both Scholarships and Fellowships should be made not later than May 1. 
Announcement of the awards will be made about June 1. Inquiries ind requests tor applic a 
tion blanks should be directed to Samuel W. McAllister, Associate Director, General Library 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS announces 


A new kind of roference work 


a guide to world knowledge based on 


the names that have made the news from the 


dawn of history to the present day. 


THE NEW 


CENTURY 


BF Seven years in preparation... 
costing over $500,000... the work of 
Crarence L. Barnuart and hundreds 
of specialists. 
BF The first single, complete, authori- 
tative source of information, arranged 
bry name, about people, events, places, 
ideas, achievements, art, literature, 
music, ete, 
BF \ milestone in the organization 
and presentation of human knowledge. 
Over 100,000 entries, over 1,000,000 
specific facts, alphabetically arranged, 
with 20,000 cross references. 
A whole library in a single 

comprehensive work 
1. A literary handbook with authors, liter- 
ary works and fictional characters. 


2. A companion to world history with essen- 
tial information on statesmen, generals, 
wars, battles, treaties, dynasties, etc. 


3. A pronouncing gazetteer which locates 
and identifies thousands of places, with lat- 
est statistics on populations and areas. 


4. A biographical dictionary of personages 
past and present in every phase of human 
endeavor. 

5. A pronouncing dictionary of foreign 
names from every period and culture. 


6. A source book of names and places from 
legend and mythology. 


7. A Biblical guide. 
Three beautiful volumes 


Each volume 744” x x Hand- 
some, durable library binding. Gold stamp- 
ing. 4370 pages. Price $39.50. 


APPLETON~-CENTURY-CROFTS 


35 West 32nd S$t., New York 1, N.Y. 


Please mention C & RL when corresponding with its advertisers. 


THE PRESS OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
ANNOUNCES 


HISTORIANS BOOKS AND LIBRARIES 


BY JESSE H. SHERA 


The author is Dean of the School of Library 
Science at Western Reserve University and 
author of Foundations of the Public Library 
(University of Chicago Press). Dean Shera is now 
preparing a History of the Public Library Move 
mentin America for publication by the American 
Library Association. The presen, volume grew 
out of a decade of experience in training li 
brarians at the University of Chicago and at 
Western Reserve University. 


In the introduction to HISTORIANS BOOKS 
AND LIBRARIES, Cart Wirtke emphasizes 
that, “librarians and historians, if they will read 
and reflect upon the problems presented here, 
will understand each other better, and learn 
much about each other's responsibility in a co 
operative undertaking to produce better history, 
and to generate greater interest in the reading 
and study of history.” 


xvi 126 pages, 6 x 9 inches, casebound, typed $1.50 


CONTENTS 
THE LIBRARY AND HISTORY 


THE SCHOLAR AND HISTORY 


Scope and Methods of the 


Historian 


Problems of History; 


HISTORY OF HISTORICAL WRITING 


Greek Historiography; Roman Historiography; Medi 
eval Historiography; Renaissance Historiography; 
Descartes and The Age of Reason; Descartesianism; 
The Beginnings of Scientific History; The New His 
tory—Niebuhr and Ranke; The Influence of Nine 
teenth Century Science; Institutional, Social, and 
Economic History; Library Development during the 
Nineteenth Century; Contemporary History— Loynbee, 
Spengler, and Croce 


AMERICAN HISTORIOGRAPHY 


SOCIAL AND INTELLECTUAL ORGANIZATION OF THE WORK OF THE 
HISTORIAN 

Institutionalization; Analysis of the Typical Work 
Pattern of the Historian 


THE EDUCATOR AND HISTORY 


THE GENERAL READFR AND HISTORY 


QUALITY LITHOPRINTING 


including 


‘Typewriter and Letterpress Composition 


CUSHING-MALLOY, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Printers of American Documentation Quarterly 


INC. 


The most economical process for limited 
editions and out-of-print material 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


Sale and Acquisition of 


Scientific periodicals: complete sets, 
short runs, single volumes—all fields, 
all languages 

Scientific books: out-of-print domestic, 
foreign 

Complete subscription service for do 
mestic and foreign periodicals 

All new books of U. S. and foreign 


publishers 


Send requirements and offers to 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 
125 East 23 Street, New York 10, N.Y. 
Telephone: ORegon 7-6713 
Cable address: BOOKJOHNS, 
Branch offices in London and Frankfurt 
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LIBRARY furniture should inspire! 


Worn-out or mediocre designs tend to create a barrier 
to most people. New Life library furniture 
has the touch of freshness and perpetual youth 
that is so important in a library. 


JOHN E. SJOSTROM COMPANY 
1716 N. 10TH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 
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One thing in common — 
magica 


College library, medical research 
library, public library and each 
with twice the standard book-shelt 
space, thanks to ingenious Compo 
Stacks by Hamilton. For Compo 
shelves slide out an exciting new 
idea in book arrangement, to permit 
maximum utilization of all available 


space 


We'll gladly send more information 

on Compo Stacks on Hamilton's 

entire modern steel book-stack line 
if you'll write us now 


Library Equipment Division 


Hamiltorn 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION university wicrofilns 
HURON ST, CHICAGO 11, t 


313 Ne First Ste 
ann Arbor, Mich. 


Pre-publication announcements: 


THEMATISCH-BIBLIOGRAPHISCHES 
VERZEICHNIS ALLER VOLLENDETEN 
WERKE 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVENS 


vON GEORG KINSKY 
Completed and Edited by 
HANS HALM 


A discount of 10%, will be allowed on orders received before the end of 
April, the tentative date of publication. 


Approximate price—$19.20 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF 
MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


5th Edition 


Edited by Eric Blom 
Nine Volumes 


250 new articles and nearly 350 articles newly rewritten. Over 8,000 pages, 
of which nearly 4,000 are new. Appendix. 


Ready November 1954 9 Vols. $108.00 
Special Pre-publication Price—$96.00 


STECHERT-HAFNER, inc. 


FOUNDED IN NEW YORK 1872 
The World's Leading International Booksellers 
31 EAST 10TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y 


